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PREFACE. 



This Tolume contdns the substance of a series of discourses 
principally addressed to young men, and delivered during the 
last winter in the Second Presbyterian Church in this city, of 
which the author is pastor. They are printed for the same 
reason that they were originally composed and delivered — to 
promote the temporal and eternal well being of the multitudes 
of young men who gather into these great centers of business. 
The desire for their publication has been so general among those 
who heard them, and expressed in so subatatUial a manner, that 
the author has not felt at liberty to withhold them. He has long 
been convinced, that these popular vices, perhaps because they 
are so manifestly evil and ruinous, have not received that atten- 
tion from the pulpit and the press which their fearful prevalence 
in our large cities imperatively demands. By the pulpit, they 
have been regarded as so unmistakably wicked — so broadly 
offensive to religion, as to need only an occasional allusion, 
an indirect discussion ; by the press at large, they have too 
generally been regarded either as a necessary evil, or as fine 
subjects for editorial witticisms. Meanwhile hundreds and thou- 
sands are yearly entering upon this broad pathway to perdition. 

There have been of late years a few most admirable volumes 

published on these subjects. They do not, however, meet all 

the wants of the public in this respect, even if their more gen- 
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eral circulation could be secured. Every person who has, to 
some extent, gained the ear of the community in which he 
resides, may to that extent, hope to influence the public mind 
more directly and fully, than can be done by a writer from a 
distance, even though the latter may have given to the same 
subjects a more thorough discussion. This home influence is 
the result of personal confidence and respect, acquired through 
the personal intercourse and public demonstrations of years. 
It is this consideration which has led the author to suppose, 
that the publication of these discourses might secure for them 
a circulation among many young men, who would not so easily 
be reached in other ways. At the same time, he cannot but 
indulge the hope that, as these temptations to vice are the same 
in all our cities, and to some extent in our towns and villages, 
there would be found in these discussions such an adaption to 
meet these evils and aid in their removal, as will secure for this 
volume an extensive circulation in other parts of the country. 

In regard to the discourses themselves, it is proper to re- 
mark, that, with the exception of the introduction, they were 
originally written amidst the hurry of a weekly preparation for 
the pulpit. In revising them, the author has felt that, for the 
purposes designed to be accomplished . by such a publication, it 
was better to suffer them to retain the free, bold style of the 
pulpit, than to recast and elaborate them into a form that 
would please the taste of the critic. The accuracy and the refine- 
ment which a more labored preparation might have given to 
the style, might also have taken something from the freedom 
and the spirit which usually belong to discourses prepared 
rapidly under the pressure and the excitement of an immedi- 
ate delivery before a large assembly. In acting thus, however, 
the author is aware the work may be open to the objections of 
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a Class of critics, wbo would demand the softness and finish 
of a miniature in the painting of a panorama. 
• The author feels assured that the sentiments of these dis- h 
courses are, in the main, such as the great majority of the 
thoughtful, and those interested in the promotion of the good 
of society, will approve. He may differ firom some whom he 
lespects and love? on a single point on the wine question ; but 
in respect to the necessity of the adoption, and the rigorous 
fulfillment of the pledge of abstinence from intoxicating drinks, 
in order to save multitudes of young men from the drunkard's 
grave, he apprehends that few, who have long witnessed the 
results of the opposite course, will materially differ from 
him. 

As to those pleasure-loving critics, who, having no sympa- 
thy with the movements that contemplate the purification of 
society, cannot be expected to regard with favor either a pure 
and earnest Christianity, or any work that is not free from the 
** cant ** of piety ; who receive with rapture a semi-infidel 
volume of rhapsodies, and gloat over a lascivious description of 
life in the Isles of the Pacific, we have only to ask them before 
thej turn away in contempt from a new volume on popular 
rice, to read attentively the description given in the Castle of 
Indolence, of a certain character called " Scam," 

** The other was a fell despiteful fiend : 
Hell holds none worse in balefal bower below; 
Bj pride, and wit, and rage, and rancor keen'd ; 
Of man alike, of good or bad, the foe : 
With nose up-turned, he always made a show 
As if he smelt some nauseous scent ; his eye 
Was cold, and keen, like blast from boreal snow; 
And taunts he casten forth most bitterly." 
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Begarding these men as among the most efficient foes of 
Ohristianity ; as those who give currency to corrupting works, 
and seek to maintain that great fountain of eyil, the play-house, 
the author has spoken oi them freely in this volume. 

To the young men of our country he commends the lessons 
here giyen, in the hope that they may assist in guarding them 
against the temptations to vice, and in forming them for a pure^ 
a noble, and a truly christian manhood. 

OmcbmaH, August 1, 1852. 
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THE SIRENS. 



Ik the passage of mnltitades of youth from the conntry 
to the city, there is an element of power and of weak- 
ness, an aspect of life and of death. It is this youthful 
life which supplies the arterial blood of these vast 
bodies ; it is the enterprise and the vigor of the sons of 
the conntry that, amid the rapid waste and deterioration 
of manhood incident to cities, not only maintain the 
average of effective power in all trades and professions, 
bnt, by entering into the labors of the past and nsing 
skillfully the facilities for progress here so lavishly fur- 
nished, form ihem to a higher standard of excellence. 
There are in every city a thousand petty excitements, 
which, while they develop the minds of youth into a pre- 
mature smartness, tend powerfdlly, by their number and 
variety, to prevent the formation of habits of protracted 
and profound reflection. These febrile agitations, suc^ 
ceeding each other daily, and, while they last, preoccu- 
pying the mind, to the exclusion of higher objects, retard 
the healthM growth of the intellect and unfit it for an 
ascent into loftier regions. And there are in the city so 
many influences opposed to the finest development of the 
bodily frame, that families planted here, unless recruited 
from without, after a few generations pass away. How- 
ever admirable a field the city may famish for the dis- 
fiaj of powers already in a measure developed, yet there 

(9) 
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is certainly about it an atmosphere nnpropitions to the 
unfolding of native talent, the building up of original 
strength and the forming of childhood and youth for the 
noblest manhood. 

But in the country, life begins under different condi- 
tions, and both body and mind unfold in circumstances 
far more propitious to a steady and a healthy growth. 
There are no perilous excitements to overtask the brain 
of childhood, and no contracted limits to prevent the 
free action of the physical powers. The native energy of 
childhood finds a boundless field of activity amid forests, 
singing their unceasing anthems responsive to the breeze 
and the tempest, and upon broad lands smiling beneath 
the hand of toil. Necessity compels the cultivation of a 
manly self-dependence ; and even the recreations of rural 
life, while they give more firmness to the body, rouse all 
the dormant energy of the mind, and teach it tact and 
self-reliance, and so prepare it for fixture triumphs. The 
excess of physical efforts characteristic of the country, 
however adverse it may be in after life to the progress of 
the mind, in its early stages is of immense advantage. 
It is of the last importance to the greatest triumphs of 
the intellect that it should have a vigorous form through 
which to labor; and while the joints are knit thus 
strongly, and the whole physical man is receiving the 
finest development — the mind is gradually unfolding, 
and gaining a power of comprehension and a tact in sub- 
jecting the outward world to its control that need only 
contact with men to make the man of business, and the 
fostering hand of science to enable it to shine in the 
highest walks of life. The alternate labor and repose ; 
the activity and the temporary intercourse with society ; 
the very fewness of the topics of interest, and the soli- 
tude which leaves the mind free to revolve them in all 
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their aspects — the simplicity of their recreations, and 
the healthful vigor they call into exercise — all combine 
to make the life of childhood, spent among the material 
works of God, the finest discipline for a vigorous man- 
hood. Account for it as we may, it is the country that 
renovates the city, and pours fresh life into its veins, and 
rears the most notable of those who urge on its commerce 
and advance its arts, and hold the highest positions in 
the liberal professions. Daily is there rushing into our 
cities a stream of youth, some of whom are soon to bear 
up all their most precious interests : educate their youth, 
conduct commerce, direct the press, dispense the law, 
unfold the Gospel, and administer the vast and compli- 
cate concerns of these great centers of activity. They 
bring with them an amount of mental and physical 
energy, which, when only partially revealed and in part 
employed, infuses new life into all the operations of busi- 
ness, and puts a fairer aspect upon an advancing popu- 
lation. Such is the element of power in this progress of 
multitudes £rom the coimtry to Uie dty. 

We would that this were its only element; but it 
needs only a brief acquaintance with the city to know 
that there is here another element, potent and visible — 
an aspect of death as well as of life. It is not all, nor 
the larger part of this multitude, that win success. Many, 
cast down on the very threshold, lose the vantage ground 
of youth, and enterprise, and vigor ; and, when it is too 
late to retrieve the errors and follies of the past, awake 
to a bitter struggle for the mere necessities of life. Others 
return, broken and diseased, to the paternal roof, to drag 
out a dishonored and useless life, or sink into an early 
grave ; and many there are who, in the very blush of 
manhood, and the opening of hopes and powers brilliant 
and wonderful, are suddenly arrested in tibeir career, and 
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borne to the tomb, with scarcely a friend to weep over 
their blighted prospects and monm for the dark night 
that so soon has succeeded the resplendent dawn. 
Coming hither from the retirement of the country and 
the guardianship of the father's honse, they enter a city 
where the great adversary hath spread his net at every 
comer; where all that art, and wealth, and wit could 
do, to allnre the young along the broad pathway to per- 
dition, has been done ; where pleasure appeals to their 
every sense, and fires the imagination with scenes of yet 
unenjoyed happiness ; where the theater, with dens of 
harlotry and bacchanalian assemblies clustering around 
it, opens nightly its doors for the simple to pass in and 
commence the downward progress; where vice in its 
most attractive forms is ever on the alert for victims, and 
concealment, defying the censure of public opinion, pleads 
for indulgence. Here the young man finds no patient 
mother, nor gentle sister, nor wise father, to sustain the 
weak purpose of right, and point onward to a better 
world. Released from all the associations of early 
friends and the hallowed restraints of the house of God, 
he has no kind advisers: while those with whom he 
associates too often are accomplished only in the arts of 
seduction, and bent chiefly upon carrying him with them 
into every scene of folly. Unhappily, in too many cases, 
he enters this scene of temptation with no well-settled 
religious principles and no firm habits of moral conduct. 
Without a chart or a compass, he is out on a voyage for 
life : alone he attempts to navigate where the old, and 
the wary, and the experienced dare not venture. Alone 
in a great city, amidst the shifting tides, and under-cur- 
rents, and varying winds, and sunken rocks, he pushes 
fearlessly forth. There is, indeed, an aspect of nobility 
and the sublimity of the loftiest heroism in the brave 
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straggles of him, who, knowing all the dangers, yet con- 
fident in the protection of a Divine Arm, and the guid- 
ance of the Omniscient Eye, calmly and warily goes forth 
to build up a reputation, and sustain the great interests 
of society, and develop his high powers in noble action 
for the uplifting of humanity. But there is fear, and 
uncertainty, and anticipated evil, that make the heart 
sink, when the youth whose only aim is, perchance, to 
rear a fortune, engages in the enterprise, with no friend, 
divine or human, to guide him, and suffers himself to 
be swayed by every impulse in the pursuit of present 
pleasure. 

The ancients tell us of the three sister sirens, who, 
residing on the coast of Sicily, attracted to the shore, by 
the enchantment of their singing, any unhappy voyager 
who happened to sail within the sound of their voices. 
No sooner, however, was he once within their power, 
than they cruelly destroyed him. There was heavenly 
enchantment in their singing, but certain death in their 
embrace ; the power of their melody at a distance was 
ravishing, but the end of the delirium was ruin. The 
bones of their victims lay heaped and bleaching in the 
sun. Yet, although these were visible from afar, no 
sooner did the breeze bear the delicious strains of their 
music full upon the ear of the forewarned sailor, than, 
reckless of consequences, he made for the shore, and 
added another to the sad trophies of their power. 
Ulysses, with a wariness which well became so princely 
a leader, stopped the ears of his companions ; and caus- 
ing himself to be bound to the mast, commanded them 
wholly to disregard his orders while they were passing 
the enchanted ground. No sooner, however, did he 
hear their voices, than, struggling to release himself, 
ho ordered the sailors to row for the shore. But they, 
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trae to hiB previous command, and insensible to the 
witchery that overpowered his judgment, disobeyed, 
and passed on safely. When the Argonauts, in tiieir 
famous expedition for the golden fleece, traversed the 
same waters, Orpheus, whom they carried with them, 
by his divine strains, surpassing those of the sirens, pre- 
served the sailors from the fatal seduction. 

Without a fable, we have in our cities three monstrous 
sirens, whose seductive melody attracts thousands to their 
fieital embrace. There are other seductions, it is true, and 
other evils ; but amidst them all, the toine-oupj and the 
harlofs chamber^ and the card-table^ are pre-eminent. 
These address themselves to our unguarded youth ; these 
steal away money, mind, conscience, and leave them 
broken and blighted forever. Toward these a thousand 
fingers point, a thousand avenues open, and a thousand 
voices urge. The minor temptations which first beset 
their path often conduct to these perilous enchantments. 
Could the bones of their victims be heaped around the 
doors within which they ply their fiendish trade ; could 
the skeletons of the once bright and noble whom they 
have ruined in fortune, in body, and in soul, be gathered 
there, the frightful pile would o'ertop the very houses, 
and stern reality cast into the shade all the grim and 
monstrous imaginations of ancient fable. Some there 
are, of clear judgment, and stem purpose, and wary 
conduct, who, like Ulysses and his companions, in spite 
of the rebellious impulses of the inferior nature, resist 
the tempters at the outset, and soon pass beyond their 
power. Others, like Orpheus and the Argonauts, by 
the aid of heavenly powers and the strength of religious 
principle, and under the daily guidance of the Divine 
Word and Spirit, overpower the seductions of earth, and 
conquer the sensual and impure. But many there are — 
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a yast army in mnltdtade — who, poBsessing neither the 
cool temperament, and the clear judgment, and the firm 
purpose of the one, nor the humble &ith and deyont 
spirit of the other, are always in imminent peril. Plea- 
sure, at first their recreation, is ever seeking to become 
the chief object of life. She cries to them, as nightly 
they pass her thronged threshold : 

"Here dwell no frowns, nor anger; from these gates 
Sorrow flies far; see, here be all the pleasures 
That fancy can beget on youthful thoughts. 
When the fresh blood grows lirely, and returns 
Brisk as the April buds in primrose season. 
And first, behold this cordial julep here. 
That flames and dances in his crystal bounds." — Ooicua. 

Companions already initiated persuade some; desire 
already ripened into lust impels others; curiosity to 
know the world and understand the mysteries of this 
enchanted palace, of which they had heard afar, draws 
not a few within the evil precinct. Here and there, a 
soul, strong in its integrity, repels the seducer. 



" Were it a draught for Juno when she banquets, 
I would not taste thy treasonous offer: none 
But such as are good men can giro good things; 
And that which is not good, is not delicious 
To a well-governed and wise appetite." 

The number who approach the shore and enter the 
palace where these sirens live ; who coiiie forth yearly, 
diseased and dishonored ; who offer their health, and 
fortunes, and prospects, and peace of mind, and ever- 
lasting well-being upon these bloody altars, is large 
enough to waken the deepest solicitude in every Chris- 
tian heart. We would appeal, in these pages, to this 
multitude of the young who yearly enter our cities, and 
set before them the power and the fearfulness of these 
temptations. We would argue the matter with those 
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whose years and position give to all their doings a com- 
manding influence, and we woold persuade them to make 
war upon those customs of society by which the net is 
spread for the innocent, the habits of vice confirmed ia 
those already corrupted, and the efforts of good men to 
rescue the lost wholly counteracted. It is in behalf of 
absent fathers, and mothers, and sisters, who have sent 
hither the pride of the domestic circle, in the hope that 
ho would honor those from whom he sprang, and rise to 
a position of respectability and usefulness; it is in behalf 
of the grandest interest for this world and that which is 
to come — of the youth in our cities, by whom all our 
most precious civil and religious institutions must soon 
be upheld — that we would here speak. May this voice 
not be wholly lost amidst the roar of earthly business, 
nor the seductions of pleasure and the demands of a 
frivolous literature prevent the young man whose eye 
may rest on these pages from giving heed to the lessons 
of wisdom, which are able to confer upon him the purest 
happiness of time and the salvation of eternity. 



THE ¥INE-CUP. 



"Let ua reason together." 



Mightiest of the temptations which assail young men 
in these onr larger towns and cities, and most success- 
fal in the debasement of their manhood, is the intoxi- 
cating bowl. Poetry has wreathed it with the most 
fragrant garlands; Custom has stamped it the most 
essential element of a genial hospitality; Beanty has 
pressed it to their lips with all the silent eloquence of 
love; Care and Disappointment have fled to it as a 
refage ; while Mirth and Wit have crowned it king of 
all good fellowship. Sparkling in wine-cnps, creaming 
in bowls, foaming in tankards, in hue various as the 
colors of the rainbow, in taste mingled to suit all palates, 
this Spirit of Intoxication weaves, in all places of festive 
resort, the infernal web of his enchantments. An officer 
of state, he palsies the arm of justice ; a hero at wed- 
dings and feasts, he lends wit to the brainless and folly 
to the wise ; in all times of political excitement, he is the 
chief demagogue; in all seasons of wide-spread pesti- 
lence he is the most beloved physician ; in war, his 
presence inspires courage ; in peace, it rouses the slug- 
gish currents of the blood ; toil comes to him for help, 
and idleness for enjoyment; health for recreation, and 
sickness for health ; heat for refrigeration, and cold for 
warmth : fashion grows riotous at the sight of his rubi- 

(J7) 
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cuiid visage ; and b^gaiy, wallowing in tlie mire at his 
ieet, fcMTgetB itB rags, and de^ns itself a sovereign. 

This smiling villain, who has made the costoms of oar 
social life and the genial habits c( the domestic drde his 
ministers, addresses the yoong man in ways liie most 
seductive, at times when he can gather to his side all 
the force cf wit, and beauty, and age, and learning, and 
high position. He argues, too, with all the damned 
sophistry cf a fallen spirit, making " the worse appear 
the better reason.'' His appeals are made broadly to 
that love of excitement which a gracious Ood hath con- 
ferred upon the young, in fullest measure, as tbe treasuiy 
of strength and stimulus to action in reference to the 
great and noble achievements of life, but which this 
seducer would prostitute to the base purpose of the most 
degrading enslavement. Society, drugged into an ap- 
palling torpor, either beholds, with indifference, the 
mightiest and the noblest of its sons fiEdling before his 
insidious arts, or arouses itself only to an occasional and 
spasmodic effort to repel the destroyer. 

In addressing you, young men, on a theme so old, on 
a temptation so obvious, let the very power and success 
of this evil be my apology ; let the very fact that it is 
old^ and has employed the tongues and pens of men 
inspired and uninspired to oppose it, assure you that it is 
not a temptation to be despised, that it is an evil against 
which you may need all the guardianship of the clearest 
argument, the firmest principle, and the most decided pur- 
pose; let the sad success which among us hath crowned 
the arts of this tempter, as year by year he beggars 
thousands of fortune and reputation, and sends hundreds 
of the flower and strength of your number into a dis- 
honored grave, convince you that I seek not to fight a 
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conquered or a feeble adversary ; let the despairing grief 
of fathers, and the tearful anguish of mothers, the lamen- 
tations of sisters, and the dumb, heart-breaking agony of 
wives, over those who, through the seductions of the 
wine-cup, have lost all that is pure and blessed in life, 
and all that crowns the bed of death with the glory of a 
better world, be my argument with you to listen calmly, 
to weigh impartially, and decide fearlessly and forever 
in reference to the use of intoxicating drinks. 

There may be those who are beyond the reach of argu- 
ment, with whom nothing less than the most impressive 
and stirring eloquence, that heaven has ever conferred 
upon man, will avail to secure a patient hearing; to 
whom the moral aspect of this great question has no 
attraction ; whose foregone conclusion against the fiEinati- 
dsm of its agitation is not to be affected by the grandeur 
and benevolence of a cause that seeks to dry up a full 
fountain of human debasement, and give back to life and 
hope and society those who might be its noblest orna- 
ments, and recidl from the darkness of fast-approaching 
woe to the abode of bright and holy spirits those, whose 
souls are most precious and whose redemption will soon 
cease forever. Many of you listened, recently, to appeals 
on this great theme as elevated and eloquent as mortal 
man ever uttered ; appeals enforced and energized by a fear- 
ful experimental acquaintance with all the dangers and 
the woes of the intoxicating cup. In tones thrilling, and 
language apt, and description often affecting and sublime, 
you have heard this cause presented ; while congregated 
thousands, breathless with interest and bathed in tears, 
gave back the response of their deepest sympathy to the 
wonderful pleader* — a man in whom most strikingly 

* John B. Gough. 
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God vindicates his right and ability to bring good ont 
of evil, and from tlie blight and woo of a terrific expe- 
rience, from even the death of infamy to which the 
minions of this arch-seducer, and the opposers of all that 
is most holy and beautiful in renovated manhood, would 
have condemned him, to weave the network of that 
sublime and subduing eloquence which has been cast 
around entranced myriads and gathered multitudes on 
the side of a principled and life-long opposition to an 
habitual use of the intoxicating cup. I bless God for the 
manifestation of his power in polishing and wielding 
such an instrument for the quickening of hundreds of 
thousands to a perception of the evil that threatens their 
firesides, and in preparing one who should himself be a 
perpetual encouragement to the fallen, to look up and 
live. Such transcendent gifts of eloquence are among 
the rarest mental endowments conferred, ilow and then, 
upon one and another, through whom God would speak to 
millions in the great crises of human affairs and so work 
out more perfectly his own gigantic designs. And if 
there be any here to-night, who are already in such 
bondage to the power of the destroyer, through the force 
of appetite already grown strong, or any in such bondage 
to the frivolous sentimentalism of the mere fashionable 
pleasure-seeker, that they cannot listen impartially to a 
plain argument on so antiquated a subject unless it come 
borne on the tide of such eloquence, then must I turn 
from them and address myself to the mass of those before 
me — to the great majority of you, who in the springtide 
of your life, as yet 

" Are not tainted at the heart, 
Not poisoned quite by this same villain's bowl." 

In this, your early manhood, it is of the last importance 
you should have thoroughly established the great prin- 
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ciples by which your life is to bo governed, and accord- 
ing to which it is to be unfolded. These practical prin- 
ciples especially, which concern your intercourse with 
society and arm you to meet the temptations to evil 
which on every side address you, should be fully investi- 
gated and settled with all the authority of reason and 
consci^ice, beyond the reach of a peradventure. You 
should be anchored to some fixed positions in respect to 
those drinking customs which prevail to some extent in 
reputable society, end through which the strong have 
become weak; the learned, idiotic; the affluent, destitute; 
and the honcH^able degraded. I wish to appeal to no 
temporary motives, but to frame an argument that shall 
commend itself, at every step, to your own good sense 
and " god-like reason," and establish in your mind con- 
victions that will mould all your future practice and save 
you from the possibility of either being yourself betrayed 
into habits of intemperance, or becoming undesignedly 
accessory to the ruin of others. In this discussion, permit 
me to follow out a threefold line of argument. I wish to 
demonstrate to you that the ordinary and habitual use 
<rf any intoxicating beverage is alike an immorality 
toward man and a predicament of danger, into which it 
is wrong for you to suffer yourselves to be placed — that 
a true regard both for yourselves and for society, and a 
sincere desire to please the Infinite Author of our high 
powers, will compel you to abstain, however luscious 
and smiling the tempter may appear, and by whatever 
human authority his plea may be confirmed. It is my 
purpose to set before you the testimony of One infinitely 
wise as to the sin and the penalty attached to indulgence 
in the vice of intoxication — to show you this testimony 
as it stands recorded in the investigations of science — the 
records of history and experience, and the clear annun- 
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•jations of tlic written revelation ; for there is betwe^ 
these three great testimonies a complete harmony, and, 
combined, they give forth a voice to which all men 
should reverently listen and implicitly bow. It is from 
the one will that all laws in the natoral and the spiritual 
world have proceeded ; and it belongs to our noblest 
manhood to study these laws, and appreciate their 
nature, and harmonize our lives with their teachings. 
If now I can evince to you that the use of intoxicating 
drinks, by men in health, is condenmed by the dear tes- 
timony of that science whose office-work it is to investi- 
;-,ate the nature and qualities of all material things; if it 
can be shown to you that such a custom has arrayed 
Hgainst it all the most affecting testimonies of history and 
experience, uttered in a manner the most unequivocal, 
and adapted to move the heart as well as convince 
the understanding ; if too we can open this holy book 
and find here the authority of its All-wise Author put 
forth in forbidding and denouncing it ; if in all these 
ways we can demonstrate the evil of this common indul- 
gence, then is it too much to expect that you will intelli- 
gently and firmly take that high position, on this great 
moral question, which, while it will be your own security, 
will enable you to shed a conservative and happy influ- 
ence upon society ? Let us enter into this discussion with 
the awful fact full in view, that in this land so transcen- 
dant in all the elements of liberty, of plenty, of power, 
and religious faith, half a million of beings, bearing the 
impress of immortality, transformed, debased, brutalized, 
are babbling, and cursing, and ripening for the retribu- 
butions of eternity — that a million of parents, and wives, 
and children are even now crushed and tortured under 
the poverty, the dishonor, or the pains of blighted hopes 
and terrible anticipations, which sons profligate, hus- 
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bands and fathers inebriate have brought upon them — 
tliat in spite of all the light which has been shed on this 
subject, there is a large class of men, reputable in the 
world's eye, among whom this drinking custom still pre- 
vails, binding them in chains from which they scarcely 
make an effort to escape; while from them the fatal influ- 
ence descends, enlarging as it goes, -affecting the social 
habits of multitudes, palsying the arm of law and flood- 
ing society with the means and the opportunity of gene- 
ral indulgence. With such facts as these before us, let 
us gather up the principles which the progress of this 
cause has thoroughly established and reason out those 
conclusions which will remain unchanged for all of life. 

1. Science has done much to aid us in bringing our 
principles to the test of a cool reason. Its deductions 
are not made to favor party. The analyses of the chemist 
and the examinations of the surgeon furnish plain facts, 
as incontestable as the known facts opened by science 
upon the world, in any other department of human 
knowledge. In the same way and on the same ground 
that we receive our knowledge of nitric acid and opium 
do we arrive at the great chemical facts in reference to 
alcohol. These examinations and analyses, made by 
hundreds of the most distinguished names in medical 
science, some of them living centuries ago, demonstrate 
the following facts : 1. Alcohol is sl poison. You need 
but to open any medical work that treats of poisons and 
you will find this liquid classified with strychnia, bella- 
donna, hemlock, monkshood, fungi, and treated uni- 
formly as a virulent poison, its operation upon the 
human system traced out, and its fatal tendencies estab- 
lished by the most conclusive facts. Taken in a concen- 
trated form and in large quantities it often destroys life 
almost instantaneously. Beceived into the system in 
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smaller quantities and in a more diluted state, it acts 
directly upon the stomach as an irritant, precisely as 
arsenic and cantharides. It affects the heart, urging on 
its action like the pressure of steam upon the piston; 
it mounts to the brain and converts that sublime 
dome of thought into a whispering-gallery for shouting 
maniacs; it enters the lungs, inflaming and gradually 
destroying their delicate texture ; it vitally impairs the 
healthy action of the liver ; it careers along the arteries, 
deranges that fine lymphatic system which circulates 
the blood through the flesh, extracting its vital power 
and then sending it back effete and useless into tiie 
veins. It predisposes to, and itself produces, a hundred 
forms of disease ; so that when the raven wing of pesti- 
lence is spread abroad, the bibbers of intoxicating drinks 
are always among the first and most numerous victims. 
Derangement waits upon it ; consumption drags its pant- 
ing form by its side; dropsy swells and pufis, and a 
train of haggard, awful specters hobble on behind this 
monster poisoner of men. 

In this connection one or two remarks are in place. 
Poisons are not all equally fatal. There are only two, 
which, taken in the minutest quantities, are uniformly de- 
structive of life. These are hydrophobia and the plague. 
The other poisons, whether mineral or vegetable, may 
be taken in minute quantities without any sensible 
effects. Some of them are among our most powerful and 
valued medicines. The fact, however, that a very small 
quantity of arsenic may be taken daily, for years, with- 
out producing any sensible effect, does not prove that it 
is not of the nature of arsenic to poison. It simply proves 
either that its power to injure has been counteracted 
by other agencies, or, what is the same thing, that the 
vital energy of the human system is suflScient to nullify 
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its action for the time being. So a man might bum a 
part of his body slightly every day and the recnperative 
energy of his system might heal it, and under such a 
process he might continue to live a hundred years, yet 
this would not prove that fire, when applied to the 
iraman frame, was not a powerful agent to destroy its 
organization, and ultimately produce death. Now this 
is precisely the case with alcdiol when taken in minute 
doseff ; it mafy etert no perceptible influence as a poison ; 
its action* May be effectually resisted by the strong ener- 
gies 6f the body ; yet still its nature is unchanged ; it is, 
fkfber all, nothing more nor less than a poison, which, 
wheneVeir it acts at all, aflTects injuriously a healthy system. 
Anofiter fact to b6 noticed in this connection, is, that 
in alcohol there is not a particle of that which nour- 
ishes and sttdtains Gfe. It is as barren of nutriment as 
th^ dectric flash. When a man is a glutton in eating, 
he uses to excess that which has ihe power of life ; but 
when he nses intoxicating drinks, however moderately, 
if he uses them as drinks^ he takes into his system a 
poisonous irritant. The excess in eating healthful food 
consists iti overbui?dening the digestive organs with that 
which ini itself is life-giving : the excess in the use of in- 
toxicating drinks consists in taking at all, as a beverage, 
£hat which in its nature iis poison. It is well to have gar- 
tbeniB to keep out the cold, and a person may so burden 
himself with them as to enfeeble his constitution and un- 
dermine his health. This would be an excessive use of 
them. But any man, though he had the strength of Iler- 
etiles, that should put on the tunic of Nessus, might find, 
to his cost, that there was something in the nature of a 
garment which would make it wise for him to let it alone. 
This, then, is the great distincti<m that science has de- 
liionsti^ted betW^den alcohol as a beverage and healthful 
8 
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drinks. It is ft pouon in its Bfttve, Btterly witboal 
natritioD, an irritant, not a miniBler of life, but of 
death. 

Another fact vhich science has nnfolded is, that ako- 
hoi is created by fermentation, not by distillation. It 
was once supposed that alcohol in the fi»rm of fermented 
drinks, and alcohol in the form of ardent spirits or dis- 
tilled liquors, were diSerent prodncts. Bnt scieiioe has 
demonstrated that this distinction is purely imaginaiy. 
Alcohol must exist before yon can distill it : it mast finl 
be created by the process of fermoatation or pntrefiM^<»i. 
Then the fires beneath the still-worm lift it in Taper, and 
separate it from most of the other matmals held in soln- 
tion with it. Distillation is to alcohdi what smelting is 
to iron. The iron exists in the ore, and smelting only 
separates the pure material from tiie earthy particles 
in connection with it ; and distillation simply p^orms 
the mechanical process of removing the spirit from the 
various materials formed in the process of fermentation. 
Alcohol is the same in the one case as in the other. 
ThuB BcicDce triumphantly vindicates the position taken 
by the advocates of temperance when they include all 
intoxicating drinks, whether fermented or distilled, in 
their pledge of abstinence. It has shown, that that 
which intoxicates is, in both cases, the same narcotic 
poison ; that, whether you take it in the form of brandy 
or madeira, it is the same thing in its nature and in its 
final efi*ects. There cannot be a more unfounded dis- 
tinction than that which is made when the gin, and th<> 
rum, and the whisky, and the brandy are denounced aa 
only fit for those already inebriates — as poisons of a 
marked character, to drink which is to degrade yourself 
to a level with bar-room tipplers — while madeira, sherry, 
and champagne, especially such as you obtain in this 
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country, enforced with spirit and drugged for the market, 
are wholesome beverages. Both, and all are intoxicating, 
as we have them. In them all lies concealed the same 
deadly poison which has desolated so many households, 
and deranged so many intellects, and set on fire the 
oonrses of nature, in cases innumerable. The element 
of evil may be associated with different ingredients in 
each of the varieties oS spiritous liquors, yet the toast- 
drinking, wine*lovii^ gentleman will just as surely feel 
tiie thrill and the excitement of its irritating action upon 
the nerves and brain, as his servant who quaffs the 
poison in a more concentrated form, but the same essen- 
tially, in quantity, in his tumbler of gin. 

On all these points the testimony of science is clear 
and unequivocal. It pronounces the element, which, 
when separated from its original combinations either 
by fermentation or more perfectly by distillation, has 
the power of intoxication, a poison. It declares to you 
that the very thrill of excitement, to produce which men 
resort to the use of intoxicating drinks, is the work of 
poison upon the coats of the stomach and the nerves 
which convey the impression directly to the brain. 
There are many who are ever ready to appeal to na- 
tural science, when it can be made to throw a shade of 
doubt over the inspiration of Scripture, or when it may 
conduct them to such impi^vements in the arts of life as 
will bring wealth into their coffers. I press home upon 
you now this appeal to the teachings of science, in re- 
spect to the customs of society, and declare to you, with 
all the authority which the most thorough analysis and 
the amplest experiments can impart to what I say, that 
the use of intoxicating drinks, on the part of the healthy 
and the vigorous, is a process of poisoning, the more fearful 
in its character from the insidious mode of its operaticm, 
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ami tho terrible ncccsBity it generates for ihe conthnumoe 
and in<;rfaHe of this element of eril. It is as if yon should 
tear UHiinder the ganes which, in combination, form the 
healthful atm^wphere and the sparkling water, and daily 
inliule a \Htr\Um of nitrogen and hydrogen. It is as if, de- 
sceuciing from the salnbrions jx)6ition where the elements 
weni held in hajipy equipoise, yon should oecasionally 
plungft your hi'ud into a diluted bath of carbonic add gas, 
leM <*i»ncentrat(Hl than nature sometimes gathers it together 
in wcIIm and sinks of corruption. The very fact that, in 
its (»iK*rati()n, tho, ix)ison is so taken as to act slowly, con- 
NtitutrH tho very siKTct of its terrible success. Were it 
nioni HtKhicn and violent in its action ; or were it at first 
taken in hu(*Ii rjtiantities as to test its ruinous effects and 
dov4^1o]i at oncH) its deadly influence, then it would be 
sufl'ored U) remain quietly on the druggists' shelves with 
iitiiiini and arHenie. Ijut when, by a process of dilation. 
It Ih at first t4iken in Huch quantities as to secure the 
•titnnluH without Hubjecting tho victim to any immediate 
evil, thi'Ti Hccri'tly it cxcitoH tho appetite, and creates the 
neei'MMJIy for IIm preHoneo, until he is its veriest slave, and 
ruin 1)c^/inH to ntare liini in tho face for time and eternity. 
Write out, thru, on i^vory decanter of tho intoxicating 
beverages W'liPth«T diHtilleil or fermcnteil: Poison to the 
IhhIij — (lvv(Wfjvinn\t to the mind — ndn to the soul! 
Hticli irt the euhn, clear, inii)artial testimony that science 
bri!i;j:H to wiini you ii«^niinHt. the arts of this chief tempter? 
and fon'ann you against his aBBiiulta.* 

» Pr. Not!, in tli<« •• KiKiuirrr," tlniH Hpoaks of diflfusive stimulants, 
mich nn brandy, nlroliolic wine, Imht, etc.: "Diffusive stimulants also 
net injuriouHly on tho parts with \\\\\c\\ they como in contact, but differ 
from the former class (h)cal stiwidants) in their influence being extended 
over tho whole sysU-m. If an individiml swallow a small proportion of 
pure spirit on an empty stomach, a sensation of burning or irritation 
ensues. Other and more distant organs, howoyer, shortly afterward par- 
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But leaving this position, permit me to conduct you to 
another, from which, with equal diBtinctness, you may 
discern the true nature of the evil before us and the legi- 
timate results of the use of the intoxicating cup. If 
science lifts its voice against it as suicidal, so with greater 
emphasis do all history and experience. The history of 
the deeds of this arch-tempter no man can read without 

ticipate. The brain, in particular, exhibits marks of disorder, and a 
species of temporary delirium or mental excitement follows, in addition 
to general physical disturbance. All of these symptoms indicate some 
peculiar influence by which dlffusiye stimulants expand and operate over 
the whole oi the animal functions. 

*' For these reasons it will easily be perceived how incomparably more 
dangerous is the class of diffusive stimulants, than those designated aa 
'simple stimulants.' The latter exercise their injurious powers on a 
limited scale only; while the former possess the power of injuring one 
or more of the Yital functions at the same time. The brain, for example, 
may be silently undergoing destructive changes, while at the same period 
the stomach and its functions may be so disordered as to hinder digestion 
and nutrition ; and thus the two grand sources of life and energy sufier, 
either simultaneously or successively, from the same pernicious cause. 

" The peculiar powers of the nervous system bear an important rela- 
tion in regard to Uie present inquiry. In relation to diet, one of nature's 
sentinels consists in ike distinct senaaHon which is experienced when the 
stomach is loaded with food, either improper in its quantity or injurious 
in its quality. The class of diffusive stimulants, however, when taken 
in moderate quantities, produce more or less injury without exciting con- 
scious sensation in the stomach. General exhilaration usually follows 
moderate vinous indulgence, but the stomach itself, when in a state of 
health, may or may not display conscious gratification or dislike. 

** In this consists the great danger of moderate drinking. Individuals 
commonly do not feel any uneasy sensations consequent on moderate 
indulgence in wine ; they cannot, therefore, for a moment, suspect the 
slightest possibility of injurious consequences arising from a cause ap- 
parently so innocent and devoid of danger. Experiment and extended 
observation, however, lead us to a contrary conclusion. The healthy 
relations of the system may, for some time, be almost imperceptibly 
undermined, and its harmonious operations disturbed, and not the slight- 
est suspicion be entertained that these changes have originated in some 
injurious, though silent, action on the digestive organs." 
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nnnttcrablo loathing and horror. That which ia written 
forms the Baddcfit and darkest chapter in the records of 
a fallen humanity. Yet that which is unwritten, whidi 
the memory of God and the unhappy victims alone re- 
tain, will, erelong, startle assembled millions and darken 
the vault of heaven with horror, when these soenea of 
woe, and riot, and worse than brutal indulgence shali be 
revealed at the last great day. The pathway of this de- 
ceiver has ever been strewn with blasted hopes; thronged 
with a haggard, emaciated, filthy, riotous multitude, 
vocal with obscenity and blasphemy, with the ravings 
of despair and the songs of the delirious ; bedewed with 
tlie tears of heart-broken wives and parents : beside him 
I see half-starved childhood, weeping womanhood plead- 
ing with him to spare the father and the husband; I hear 
all cries of rage and horror, and see all forms of disease 
and wickedness escorting his progress. I look back far 
into the past and trace his footsteps in sin, and shame, 
and blood. Ilo debauched Noah ; ho cursed Canaan ; 
ho brought down the divine malediction again and again 
upon Israel. I*rofano history is full of his deeds of 
death. Head the life of Bacchus, the god of the wine- 
cup, llohold tlio images sculptured to represent his 
character and influence 1 There is beauty in Venus; 
majesty in Jupiter ; stern manliness in Mars ; rugged, 
brute power in Vulcan ; chaste freedom in Diana ; elas- 
ticity In Mercury ; but Bacchus is the very picture of an 
efleminate, leclierous, idiotic young profligate, chanting 
his obscene songs as ho reels from side to side, amid a 
crew of noisy and riotous bacchanals. He is the god 
of rowdyism and revel, and ho marches through the land 
like a babbling inebriate, with an escort of drunken fools 
dancing and shouting by his side. Sometimes, indeed, 
he is seen naked, riding on the shoulders of Pan ; and 
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then again, as a miserable, dropeical, trembling old man ; 
as if to represent how quickly the intoxicating cnp conld 
transform beantifal and vigorous youth into the decrepi- 
tude, and hdiplessness, and hopelessness of a forlorn old 
age. Associated with him and his imago were other 
things most in&moas and abominable. ^^What shall 
we say," says the younger Pliny, "to the infamous 
representations upon the drinking-cupe and vessels for 
wine, 'which would seem as though drunkenness alone 
were insufficient to excite men to lewdness." Fit god, 
this, (or the mad and suicidal worshipers, whose highest 
joy is in the intoxicating cnp and whose noblest service 
is the prostitution of their immortal nature to the most 
debasing s^isuality! fit deity for the tavern and the 
grogshop! fit president for the midnight revel and stale 
debanch ! fit usher to the haunts of infamy and the gates 
of her whose guests are in hell ! But God forbid, that 
he, who has tilius befooled the race; he, who gave to 
Circe her wand of power to change the proud followers of 
Ulysses into swine ; he, whose footsteps have beggared 
millions, and whose presence has turned the Eden of our 
households into scenes of horror not unlike that wiiich 
the pen of Dante has so vividly described in the final 
dweUing-place of the inebriate; that he should preside at 
our festive boards ; that our sons and daughters should 
weave garlands for his idiot brow, or that his image 
should be installed in our city -hall or state capitoL And 
so whenever along the past you trace the history of this 
deceiver, you behold the wrecks of humanity, society 
debased and corrupted, while vice in every form, grown 
rank and tall, attends his progress. 

Now it is a matter of vast importance that, in taking 
tliis review and deepening in your souls a just impression 
of the evils which follow the use of the intoxicating cup, 
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you should understand precisely the source of all this 
misery, and the cause which has led on to such fearful 
results. There must be something clear, marked, and 
decisive in any habit or custom, which shall issue in 
such streams of suffering ; there must be something here 
on which you can lay your hand and say, this is the 
radical principle which has given birth to these frightful 
products. Jt ia perfectly demonstrable in this oaee^ 
that the habit of drinking alooholio liquors in any 
quantity^ or in any such quantity as is deemed safe 
and prudent hy those who use them^ is not only the 
prime^ hut almost the sole caicse of intemperance. And 
here I wish to distinguish between what, for distinction, 
may be termed a generic and a specific cause ; between 
those general customs which may, now and then, effect 
certain results, and those special customs which always 
tend to produce them, and which, but for some peculiar 
counteracting influences, always would produce them. 
The habit of eating may result in rare cases of gluttony ; 
but these are exceptions to the rule and by no means 
mark it as a specific cause ; but the habit of quaffing 
the intoxicating cup is not so much a general or an occa- 
sional, as it is a specific and constant, cause of excess in 
drinking. Unlike healthful food, it is of the very nature 
of this poison, wherever it exists in quantities suffi- 
cient to produce a perceptible effect, to induce a thirst 
for itself, which, as it is gratified, in time ripens into 
a morbid craving for increased potations, until there is 
created the burning appetite of the confirmed inebriate, 
which only the fiery liquid, that has produced it, can for 
a moment gratify, and which begins its horrible demands 
the moment the excitement of the stimulant has passed 
away. It is of the very nature of all intoxicating liquids 
so to corrupt and destroy the vital powers of the body, 
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that a soeming necessity for their use, in increased quan- 
tities, is thereby generated. This is not an occasional 
canse ; it is not the result of peculiar drcumstances or of 
peculiarities in individuals ; it lies in the very constitu 
tion of alcohol as a poison to the body of a healthy per<> 
son. The process of destanction may be checked in 
many instances; temperament, business, grief, may 
retard or accelerate the progress toward confirmed inebri- 
ation ; but in all cases, there is a natural tendency to 
increase the quantity of the stimulant — a tendency to 
great and fatal excess, resulting from the very nature of 
tiie intoxicating potion. Alcohol is always a specific 
canse of intemperance. This is always its aim; and that 
it does not always attain it, is due to causes out of itself 
that counteract its operation and save the unwary from 
its fatal grasp. The £ftther may drink, and, armed by 
his temperament, and his mode of life, and his firmness 
of purpose, and the aid of other causes out of himself, 
he may succeed in resisting the natmul tendency which 
urges him on to a drunkard's doom; while his noble son, 
with a more excitable temperament, and a higher state 
of animal spirits, and less power of purpose, and fewer 
assistants from without, will drink and drink deeper and 
deeper, and the intoxicating cup shall show fortii in him 
its real nature and its fearful power, as with frame dis- 
eased, and manhood broken, and intellect darkened, the 
poor sot reels home to die. It is this tendency, inherent 
in the nature of the intoxicating beverage whenever and 
however used, that arms the drinking customs of society 
with such fatal power. The father who tolerates it at 
bis table, still more if he presses it upon his children, 
flings poisoned arrows at the hearts of those he most 
dearly loves. The friend, who in the exuberance of his 
hospitality, fbmishes these powerful and diflusive stimu- 
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lants to his gnests, ponrs out to them unwittingly a dow 
bat real poison — ^a poison which, when once it has cre- 
ated a place for itself, where the benevolent Jehovah 
never designed it should be, in the vigorons bodies of 
immortals, may yet work on for months and years, until, 
of all the gay circle that gathered around his festive board, 
but hero and there one is left ; like solitary pines black- 
ened and sighing in the wind, while the des(dating firs 
has leveled all their former companions with the dust. 
Now this very tendency to increase and form a deeper 
and deeper thirst for it, is one of the signals that nature 
holds out to reasonable men, that the thing they drink 
is radically a poison. What healthful beverage — ^what 
life-giving food ever utters this voice of give, give! give!! 
until the brain reels, and the paralyzed system relaxes, 
and the body descends to its mother earth ? Go, gaze 
upon a man suffering under the torments of delirium tre- 
mens — see him, as I have seen him, his judgment 
dethroned ; his memory lost ; his imagination peopled 
with demons ; his nerves quivering and crawling, while 
still the poor sufferer pleads for the intoxicating bowl 
with all the anguish of terror and all the energy of 
despair — and tell me whether that which, beginning with 
a single glass of the intoxicating wine-cup, created this 
unquenchable thirst and plunged this man, while yet on 
the footstool, into the very woes of the nether world, is 
not a poison of fearful power; and whether those cus- 
toms, which enforce and encourage, in our young men, 
the beginning of such habits of drinking, and the forma- 
tion of this appetite for alcoholic drinks in its incipient 
stages, are not hostile alike to the best interests of men 
for this world and that which is to come ; whether con- 
formity to them on your part is not both dangerous to 
yourselves and dangerous to society; whether a true 
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self-regard, a real patriotiem, and a genuine manliness, 
&8 well as respect for the higher interests of men for 
ttie future, will not oblige you to oppose practically 
and renounce heartily all such customs by whomsoever 
advocated and wheresoever adopted f Can you affirm, 
in the face q£ all these teachings of experience, that the 
excess does not lie as truly in the beginnings of intoxi* 
cation as in its consummation? that the social use of 
these drinks is not a specific and constant cause alway9 
traiding to create the ripe fruit of intemperance? and 
will you, in the face of the appalling results to which, 
in every age, the enjoyment of the intoxicating cup has 
conducted, persist in the support of a custom that, more 
than any other one thing, crushes the flower of man- 
hood, brutifies the human soul, and opens to countless 
multitudes the gates of the grave ?* 

* The experience of the world has ever been the same, substantially. 
The younger Pliny thus writes of the wine drinkers of ancient Rome : — 
" If we examine closely, we shall find there is nothing on which more 
pains are bestowed by mankind than on wine. As though nature had not 
liberally famished water with which all other animals are content; we even 
force our horses to drink wine; and we purchase at great expense a liquor 
which deprives man of the use of his reason, renders him furious, and is 
the caose of an infinite variety of crimes. 

" It is true, it is so delicious, multitudes know no pleasure in life, but 
that of drinking it Yea, that we may drink the more, we weaken this 
liquor by pressing it through the straining bag; and we invent other 
methods to stimulate our thirst ; we go so far as to employ poisons. 
Some persons before drinking make use of hemlock, that the fear of death 
may compel them to drink. Others swallow powder of pumice-stone, 
and many other things which I should blush to name. The most prudent 
facilitate the digestion of vinous crudities by resorting to sweating- 
rooms, whence they are sometimes carried forth half dead. * * * Others 
borrow from the barbarians most extraordinary exercises to show that tliey 
are constituted genuine wine-bibbers. They tumble in the mire, when 
they affect to lay the head flat upon the back, and to display a broad 
and muscular chest. * * * How many perish in consoquence of words 
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1 have shown yon thus how experience has demon- 
strated that the social drinking of intoxicating liquors 
is the source of the greatest amount of intemperance, and 
that it is not a mere occasional, but a specific cause, 
always tending to the same result — always, like tiie can 
on an inclined plane, disposed to rush downward with 
an accelerated velocity and bear all within its power on 
to destruction. Now, in addition to this, it hcLS he^n 
demonstrated tJmt no man^ who has heooms intempe- 
rate^ can be reformed and brought out of his m^iseraUe 
bondage^ without abstaining entirely from all intooii' 
eating drinks; and that, with such abstinence, he can 
be — ^he is at once reformed. In the very process of be- 
coming an inebriate the drinker has created the physical 
necessity for stimulants to preserve him, even ioai a few 
hours, from the mania and horror of a body already 
burnt and disorganized by the fiery poison. He has so 
tortured and racked the coats of his stomach, the veins 
and vital organism of his body, and the fine texture of 
the brain, that he has armed them all against himadf 
and excited them to frenzy in their demands for the v«7 
poison that has already set on fire all the courses of 



uttered in a state of inebriety ; so that it has passed into a proverb, that 
' wine brings truth to light.* Such men, at best, see not the rising sun, 
and thus abridge their lives. Hence proceed their pendulous cheeks, 
their ulcerated eyes, their trembling hands, incapable of holding the full 
glass without spilling a portion of its contents. Hence those furious 
transports which disturb their slumbers, and that inquietude, just pun- 
ishment of their intemperance, in which their nights are passed. The 
highest reward of their drunkenness is the creation of a monstrous pas 
sion, and a pleasure which nature and decency forbid. They experience 
a dearth of memory, and almost total oblivion of the past. T hose who 
live after this sort, call their conduct the art of making time and enjoying 
life ; though the day of their debauch and the subsequent day are equaUj 
lost." — ^Enquiber. 
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natnre ; and no sooner does he yield a particle to their 
cries, than the force of the strongest resolution is at once 
swept away, and the miserable man bows himself again 
and again to the same bmtal indulgence. There is a 
mighty and an irresistible fascination which the intoxi- 
cating cnp wields over snch a soul, and there is the most 
amazing impotence of will, and the most entire and in- 
fimtine helplessness before the destroyer, when the foot 
IB placed at all within the magic circle of his presence, 
and the eye is permitted to gaze npon the mantiing min, 
and the tongne is suffered but to taste a single drop of 
the mby wine-cnp. Then, as the ^^ melancholy blood" 
gathers about the heart, and abstinence seems to be the 
author of feelings horrible and visions dire, this cup, 
dandng and sparkling before the eye, inspires visions 
most rapturous, and the unquenched thirst of the broken 
and diseased form cries out : 

" One sip of this 
Will bathe the drooping spirits in delight, 
Beyond the bliss of dreams. Be wise, and taste." 

Oh, never will it be that this long fascinated soul can 
save itself firom the dreadful tyranny of this magician, 
till he has wholly reversed his wand, and forever cast 
behind him all the means of the enchanting power. 
And this is the reason why those wretched customs of 
society are so utterly hostile to all reformation, when 
once the young man who has begun to enter the rapids 
of intemperance would turn and strike out manfully for 
the shore. It is not enough, that within him are a thou- 
sand demons stru^ling for his ruin, and seeking to 
palsy his arm, and oblige him to float passively down 
to destruction ; but society, with its all-embracing power; 
wealth, and station, and learning, with all their authority ; 
and beauty, with its magic smile, must combine to assault 
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the fceble swimmer, end pmb kim bade iato the fiowk 
earrent of e raging eppedle. The eight cf eneli • m|^ 
endowed with the richest gifts of iuldleofc and nU-t^ 
finest feelings of oar hnmanilj, straggling tyrigist tit^ 
cnrsed influence that has all bat rained him, and jmkMtt 
he has reached smooth water, and begins toeaadt in %^ 
prospect of a life of nsefolncss heie and of l^oIiBese lMi%^ 
after; at such an hoar, to see the hand of woniaB ppoftt 
this temptation, and yonng companiens aige Idai ta,f<|» ^ 
cept it, and hoaiy heads fipown npoo his want of ooi|» * 
fonnity to a fashionable custom, is enoof^ to mahe sft 
angel weep, and gather about the tho^ghtlesa temp t aii 
the heaviest vengeance of a just QcA^ Theie is no ^fnfg^ ' 
for an inebriate that lies not in an entire abstineBoeliMi 
all that can intoxicate ; and it is the utter 
of this social use of the intozicatiBg eup, that Jjt 
society against his reformation, and noi only wn>r< H 
the source of his departure, but the detenxuned foe of his 
return. 

And now, were it necessary to strengthen this argu- 
ment from experience, against the use of all intoxicating 
drinks, it were easy to demonstrate, from existing doca- 
ments, that three-fourths of all the crime, and all the 
pauperism, and the licentiousness, and the accidents on 
water and land, are due to indulgence in these poisonons 
stimulants. We are not mistaken here. These absutd 
customs of society entail upon our country and the world, 
evils, social, moral, and political, most enormous in the 
aggregate, as they are in themselves most ruinous to 
national advancement and happiness. Let the young 
man who early seeks to participate in all the excitement 
of partisan warfare, and at the polls labors vigorously 
for his candidate, remember that a true patriotism ex- 
horts him, first of all, to purify himself and society from 
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the eyils of a custom which, as it prevails, will leave him 
no liberty to guard, no country to save. 

Thus speak experience and history, clearly and strongly, 
on this important subjn^t. If science declares tlie intoxi- 
cating cup contains poisv;n« experience, in a thousand 
ways and with a thousand voices, affirms the diclaratiou. 
The pathway of this deceiver is the path of a de.-troyer 
of the bodies and souls of men. In your ears, t*>-nigat, 
young men, history — the past, with all its cruel and 
horrible monuments of the nature and operation of al- 
cohol — cries out, " Taste not, handle not." 

Turning from these teachings of science and expe- 
rience, let us enter tlie sacred temple where GocTs voice 
is uttered most clearly — where his will hath been re- 
vealed most fully; let us see if the voice of revelation 
does not harmonize with the utterances to which yon 
Ijfkve already listened. To the law and to the testi- 
mony: if they speak not according to this word, it is 
because there is no light in them. We are sure that 
whatever the Scriptures present to us as a fact, a rule of 
duty, or a warning, is true, just, and important. We 
are sure that, in all cases where the word of God hath 
spoken, the doubtful at once becomes settled, the obscure 
is made plain. We are equally sure that there is not^ 
and cannot be, any real contradiction between the teach- 
ings of that word. It is not one thing in one part, and 
another thing in another part. We may, indeed, from 
ignorance of the customs, and manners, and productions 
of that people and country among whom it was written, 
for a time fail to apprehend some of its allusions ; but 
the moment our ignorance is removed, the truth shines 
forth as the clear light of day. 

(1.) It is a fact, that intemperance is denounced with 
great emphasis. Its existence is not only recognized, 
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effects and causes. It was not the business of {tfoj^ets to 
strike at HomcBopatMc doses of alcohol contained in some 
mild, and, in other respects, nutritions wines. Where no 
bad effects followed, there no denunciation was needed. 
They struck at something tangible; at something Tisible ; 
at something which showed a positive, marked, and de- 
cidedly injurious character ; at scnnething which, when 
taken into the stomach, acted like a poison. Thej 
adopted the rule of common sense, to judge of things 
by their effects; to denounce the custom of drinking 
those things which, by their general operation, wrought 
only mischief. And will any man say that they could 
not do this ; that it was folly for them to do this ; that 
they had not the power to discriminate between the 
yirulent poison and the harmless drink; or that, in so 
doing, the people could not understand them? Hear 
how Solomon discourseth on this subject: ^'Look not 
thou upon the wine when it is red; when it giveth 
its color in the cup, when it moveth itself aright. At 
the last it biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an 
adder." Without bringing to my aid a distinction, in 
the original text, between words that are indifferently 
translated in our Bible by the same term '' wine," the 
passage itself, to a plain reader of the English, is its own 
interpreter.* This liquid has all the attributes of a 

* In Dr. Nott's Lectures, published in the " Enquirer/' I find conclu- 
sions stated on this subject to which I was led by a protracted examina- 
tion of the Bible on this point, some years ago. Two of these I wiU 
here state in his own words : " Tirosh, always used by the sacred writers 
to denote the fruit of the vine in its natural and not in its artificial state, 
occurs but thirty-eight times in the Old Testament; in thirty-six of 
which it is used in a good sense and with approbation; once in a doubt- 
ful sense; and once, and once only, in a bad sense — ^and then not on 
account of any imputed inebriating qualities. Yayin is a generic term, 
and when not reatricted in its meaning, by some word or circamstanoe, 
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Strong, alooholic, intoxicating wine. It has the fiery 
hue, and the elasticity and life of a powerfnl inebriating 
liquid. Its effects correspond with its character. It has 
the deoeptiveness and poison of a serpent — ^its sting is 
deadly as the adder's. There is deception and death in 
it. This cup, men are not told, they mnst drink mode- 
lately — ^bnt they must not drink (U all. They are not 
gravely informed that all the excess here consists in using 
a few glasses too much — ^the excess is in using it as a 
beverage in any quantity; nay, men are not to look at 
it ; it has such a smiling visage over its villain heart ; it 
has such a luscious appearance, so dear, so beautiful and 
sparkling, like the first arch deceiver, that if men tole- 
rate it in sight, ihey are unsafe. If this is not an intoxi- 
cating wine, denounced as etieh^ then himian language 
cannot express the fact. I want no better guide to 
reform an inebriate; no other direction more plain, to 

compfehends yinoos beT«imge of ererj aoit, however prodaced, and 
whether the fmit of the Tine or not. It is, howerer, as we hare seen, 
often restrieted to the frait of the Tine in its natural and unintoxicating 
state, as existing in ths Tat, the press, and the duster. Bat it is worthy 
of remark that, when so restricted, we hare in no instance found it used 
in a bad sense or with disapprobation ; whereas we have Terj often found 
it ased in a bad sense and with disapprobation, when used to denote the 
Ihiit of the yine in its artificial and intoxicating state. 

" In this hitter state it is forbidden to kings, forbidden to be looked 
on, said to cause woe and sorrow, to bite like a serpent, to sting like 
an adder ; and it is finally denounced as a mocker, and employed as a 
symbol of wrath both temporal and eternal. 

" Whereas ' the pure blood of the grape,' the promised beverage to the 
people of God, is not only coupled with other and precious blessings, 
but the cluster, which contains it, is expressly declared to contain a 
blessing in it. 

• • • • • 

" This distinction between the fruit of the vine in its natural and 
unintoxicating and its artificial and intoxicating state, is also made by 
inspired writers. Even Horace was evidently aware of the distinction 
between intoxicating and unintoxicating wine : 
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sweep these fieiy wines from every fashionable board 
and every tayem in the land, and rescne our yonth from 
the dronkard^s graye. It is more than touch not, taste 
not, handle not — ^it is look not. I cannot see how, as a 
student of the Bible, bound to receive it and interpret it 
according to the plain roles of common sense, we can get 
rid of the conviction, that here, as in numerous other pas- 
sages, God selects out the intoxicating wines of the Jews 
and expresses against them^ and those who use them, his 
divine maledicticm. The supposition that Solomon here 
only declaims against the excessive use of that which, in 
moderate quantities, is a healthful beverage, does not 
meet the case. The very nature of the thing and its 
effects, when used at all ss a drink, are so ^Eplicitly 
declared, that the wayfaring man, though a fool, need 
not err, in his interpretation of it as a poison, to be 

" 'Aufidias forti miscebat mella Falemo ; 
Mendose, quoniam vacais commitXere venis 
Nil nisi lene decet ; leni prsecordia mtdmt 
Prolueris melius.' Hor. Sat. ii, 4, 24. 

'' 'Aufidius first, most injudicious quaffed 

Strong wine and honey for his morning draught ; 
With lenient beverage fill your empty veins. 
For lenient must will better cleanse the veins t' 

** Elsewhere the same poet says : 

" 'Hie innocentis pocula Lesbii 
Duces sub umbra ; nee Sanelius 
Cum Marte confundet Thyoneus 
Prffilia.' 

" He tells his friend, Maecenas, that he might drink 'a hundred glasses 
of this innocent Lesbian/ without any danger to his head or senses. In 
the Delphian edition of Horace we are told that 'Lesbian wine could 
injure no one; that as it would neither affect the head nor inflame the 
paHKions, there was no fear that those, who drank it, would become quar- 
relHome/ It is added, that 'there is no wine sweeter to drink than Lea* 
bian ; that it was like water, and more resembled ambrosia than wine ; 
that it was perfectly harmless, luid would not produce intoxication.' " 
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ntteriy Bhnmied. Uniyocal, with this passage, are 
many others. The wine-enp of the fierceness of the 
wrath of Grod is not the mild and healthful liqnid which 
is associated continiially with com as a blessing. There 
is ronning throogh the notices of the drinking customs 
of the Jews enough to indicate that the sacred writers 
diseriminated, as much as was necessary at that time, 
between the intoxicating draught and that which gave 
health and peace ; and with this distinction admitted, the 
major difficulties vanish and the word of God responds 
to the Toioe of sci^ice, of experience and history in jus- 
tifying the position <^ total abstinence from all intoxicat- 
ing drinks. 

4. The Bible denounces a fearful woe against those 
who furnish the intoxicating beverage and encourage 
men to drink it: ^^ Woe unto him that giveth his nei^- 
bor drink; that putteth the bottle to him and makcth 
him drunken also." This drink is the drunkards' for it 
intoxicates ; this bottle is <^ a nature and tendency to 
make the drinker drunk. And methinks, were this pro- 
phet Habakkuk here to-night, in our circumstances, with 
his flashing eye upon this assembly, his bold, inspired 
voice ringing in our ears, his finger would point this 
woe, not m^*ely at the low retailer of the poison for gain, 
not solely at those who, in more ostentatious style, set it 
forth upon the public table, but against the father who 
gives to his darling boy that which may prove an excite- 
ment too mighty for his warm blood to resist ; against 
the wife who, for fashion sake, must minister it to the 
husband ; against the young maiden who, thoughtlessly, 
dare pledge a brother or a friend in that polluted cup— 
who, without designing injury, yet deaf to the warnings 
of science, and history, and God's word, press the poi- 
soned chalice upon those they love. By a fEither's pride; 
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by the love yon bear your bnsband ; by m nate's sffbe 
tion and a maidcD^a hopes, I beseech yon beware ket tlui 
invisible prophet should hereafter utter this voice c£ Qod 
in your ears, when it is too late to restore the fidlen^ and 
in the anguish of a soul racked with sad inemorie»y you 
look back upon the hour when you gave the intoiicating 
cup to your dearest earthly friend. There ifk » woe that 
falls not alone upon the miserable inebriate ; a woe that 
marks off the tempter and the seducer, whe&er fhr gaia 
or folly, and arraigns him as guiltrf of a brother^ blood 
before the impartial bar of a just God. Hear iti thou 
thoughtless young man, whose pride and triumph it is 
to break down the barriers of temperance in your boon- 
companions and prostrate the longKdierished pnrpoee to 
renounce the pleasure of the wine-cupl Hear itI ye vile 
seducers, who know no joy like tihat of dragging the 
young, whose purity and temperance rebuke your luaia, 
down to your own level of sensuality and vicet Hear itI 
ye who are not afraid to crowd your parlors with bac- 
chanals and minister fuel to the flame already kindled, 
and throw the grace of fashion, and the respectability of 
station around the deed of shame t That woe causeless 
will not come ; it is a testimony of abhorrence against 
the whole system of entertainment in which the intoxi- 
cating cup is made to represent the flower and fragrance 
of a generous hospitality — ^a testimony issuing from the 
throne of him who seeth the end from the beginning, and 
whose eye discerns the seeds of blighted manhood and 
ruined immortality, sowed broadcast in a well-prepared 
soil by him who putteth the bottle to his neighbor's lips. 
And whenever again you are tempted to offer the means 
of intoxication to any intelligent being, when a miserable 
worldly policy and the fear of offending the incipient ine- 
briates urge you to provide them for your guests, then 
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let the Tision of this woe flame out before yonr eyes, and 
the thunder of this tremendons corse ring in yonr ears, 
and the awM jndgment-hoor awaken such a horror of the 
deed, that yon will resist the temptation and keep yonr 
skirts free from the blood of sonls. 

Sneh, in g^ieral, is the dear and decisive voice of 
Qodj nttered in his word, against the nse of the intoxicat- 
ing cap. With snch denunciations ringing in his ears ; 
with such Bteam anathemas han^g over his head ; with 
Bmch authoritative commands not even to look at the 
tempter blazoned out in burning characters; with such a 
terrible woe darkening before him in the fast approach- 
ing eternity ; who dare commit himself to this unhallowed 
indulgence or take upon himself the responsibility of 
ministering it to his guests ? Such, however, is the un- 
speakable importance of this subject, so plausible and 
numerous the reasons urged in favor of some forms of 
the intoxicating beverage, that I feel it to be due to you, 
as young men, and to this great cause, to reason the 
matter still more particularly with you. 

Ton ask me then, as a careful reader of Scripture, 
why all this fearful denxmciation of the use of intoxicat- 
ing drinks t why this woe pronounced upon him who 
supplies them for this purpose ? why, at length, this ter- 
rible exclusion from all that is holy and blessed in the 
future; this summary shutting up of the inebriate in the 
prison of despair and in association with all the elements 
of evil in the universe of God i I answer : It is not 
chiefly because they so often carry beggary and want in 
their train; not because they palsy the arm of the father, 
and dim the eye of the mother, and blast the bright hopes 
of the son ; not because they degrade their victim in the 
eye of his fellow-men and cast him down from the height 
df earthly station, or cripple his power of ascent into the 
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region of wide and mighty influenoe; for all these 
earthly ilia may fisdl upon a soul while still it is erect ia 
the consciousDess <^ innocence and the peace of Qoi 
dwells in it as in the hearts of angels. But it is because 
intoxication is a direct assault upon the rery image of 
Qod ; it is because it enters the mind and destroys its 
power of dear perception and consistent steady action, 
and in place of a thinking, deliberate, moral being, intro* 
duces a fiend from the pit and surrenders all the. immor- 
tal man to its fearful mastery; it is because it stupefies 
the conscience, uid casts down the vicegerent of God 
from his throne, and renders the soul deaf to the Yoice 
of the infinite sovereign, incapable of spiritual discern- 
ment ; and so makes it an impossible thing for a sinner, 
under this influence, to accept the offer of salvation or 
come to the arms of Christ with a sincere fSeuth* It is 
because it deforms and defiles the affections, destroying 
all that is good, and noble, and hopeful, and quick«iing 
into a wild and riotous existence, all that is evil in 
conception and all that is polluting in practice. It is 
because it enervates the will, and reduces the immortal 
spirit to the slavery of one commanding lust ; it is be- 
cause it neutralizes all that Jehovah has done for the 
elevation and salvation of men, counteracts whatsoever 
is most holy and most blessed in means of grace and 
spiritual influence; while it gives a frightful energy to 
all demoniac influences, and seals the spirit over to utter 
and irremediable ruin. Therefore does God denounce the 
seller, and the buyer, and the drinker of intoxicating 
drinks ; therefore does he summon before him the man, 
who would thus open the floodgates of a stream so 
fiery and desolating, and warn him of a ruin beside 
which rags, and beggary, and disease, and sufiering here 
are but as the sanctions of time compared witli the sane- 
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lions of eternity — as the misery of a day in comparison with 
*that which knows no end. Intoxication is the dethrone- 
ment of reason, the stupefaction of conscience, the quick- 
ening of all evil passions, the subjection of the will to 
whatsoever is base, the casting down of manhood from 
its glory and its power into a horrible pit from which 
not even divine grace can wisely interfere to rescue it. 
And is not this a sin of frightful import ; a style of wick- 
edness most intense ; a violation of the laws of God that 
needs to bo mirrored forth in the lurid light of the most 
awful sanctions, and vindicated before the universe by 
the most dreadful punishment ? 

But why, you ask, the stem injunction of the text, 
" look not thou upon the wine when it giveth his color in 
the cnp, when it moveth itself aright !" Because it is a 
sin even to parley with temptation, to put yourselves vol- 
untarily in circumstances where the tempter will be in a 
position to spread around you all his most effective influ- 
^ice, and in the hour of your weakness concentrate all 
his forces to break down your resolution. Still more is 
it a sin for a man to take the tempter to his bosom and 
cherish it ever so little as a friend. If it is right to take 
the into^cating cap once, why, to gain the same end, 
may it not be taken twice ? K a man may lawfully begin 
to intoxicate his brain, why may he not as lawfully, with 
tbe same objects in view, consummate that Intoxication ? 
Is the beginning of delirium all right, and the perfection 
of it all wrong ? Is a little poison a good thing, and 
more of it an evil thing ? No ! the reasoning of multi- 
tudes on this subject is directly in the face of this direc- 
tion of the wise man. There is in the very nature of the 
intoxicating cup such a power of fascination, a power of 
temptation, a pow^ of seduction, a power to overthrow 
the striXigeBt reBoluticm, and by its subtile blandishments 
5 
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and promiBeB of all that is fiur and ezoeUent to cixfy 
captive the booI of its yictim, that the inspired penman 
wcmld warn us against parleying with it at all, against 
making it oar companion at all. Who dare ask Qad not 
to lead him into temptation, and then go and deliber- 
ately quaff the intoxicating cup t Who dare ask God to 
keep him and his children firom the sin and iiie shame of 
intemperance, and then take the tempter to hia lips, and 
so insure the first step down the hill-side to roin f Who 
authorized the first step t On what pnucii^eB of morals, 
of religion, of right ; on what interpretation of the holy 
word of Gk)d, can we proceed, while in health, and with 
no plea of medicine to justify us, in knowingly ieginning 
the work of intoxication t I a^qpeal to you, whedier you 
can interpret the passage of Scripture before us in any 
other light than as a dear injunction against tampering 
with the intoQoioating cup. I haye tried all sorts of in- 
terpretations ; I have put upon it yarious refinements of 
criticism ; but at last it will speak out clear, strong, loud, 
decisive, " taste not, handle not, look not upon the fiery 
sparkling fluid, that proclaims by all its appearance and 
movements, that it holds the power of intoxication ; that 
it can enter your brain, and turn out your reason, and 
stupefy your conscience, and debase your manhood in the 
dust ; that it is a deceiver, a mocker, a destroyer, to be 
resisted by being avoided, to be overthrown by a deter- 
mined purpose never to suflcr yourself to be brought 
within the outer circle of the power that has hurled mil- 
lions from happiness and heaven down to the lowest hell." 
Tell me why it is that in Scripture men are never warned 
against looking at the com and the wine, so often asso- 
ciated together, and pronounced a blessing ? Why is it 
that in the original Hebrew there is a term thus used in 
connection with com that is never denounced as evU t 
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Why is it that the wise man, instead of denouncing the 
fruit of the vine, must needs bring before us only that 
which bore on its front and in its very sparkle, the pro- 
dominance of alcohol, the visible fire of poison, the ele- 
ment of intoxication ? Because, solely because, it is not 
com, nor oil, nor wine itself, as the simple fruit of the 
vine, that he denounces ; but that which had attained the 
power of affecting the mind, the will, tlie affections, the 
whole of the immortal man, and so reducing him to 
slavery, and keeping him in a terrific bondage. It was 
the intoxicating liquor that did the mischief ; and it is 
against the use of this as a beverage, that he warns us, 
that he exhorts us not even to cast upon it an earnest 
look, nor even to lust for a single glass, for at last it 
biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an adder. The 
interests at stake are too precious to be hazarded in the 
utterly useless and unnecessary course of exposure to 
temptation. Yes f young men, I come to you to-night, 
and in the name of your creator and mine, declare to you, 
that intemperance begins in sin as it ends in ruin. The 
man who takes the first glass of what he knows to be an 
intoxicating drink, has started on the drunkard's path- 
way ; he has planted his feet on the broad highway to 
ruin ; he has begun to open his soul to the deceiver. I 
say not a word about healthful beverages ; I speak not 
of wine generally, of that which as yet has not attained 
the power of intoxication ; not of that which, as a medi- 
cine, is needful in the counteracting of the poison of dis- 
ease, of that which derives all its medicinal value from 
its poisonous quality ; but 1 speak of that which, taken 
as a beverage in health, yet in itself embosoms the 
power of intoxication. There is the fiery eye of the ser- 
pent ; take him not to your bosom ; he has a fang of 
poison, and a heart treacherous and bloodthirsty as the 
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Kimvo. Yonr fint step in that direetioii, fa ft mong Aom 
your immortal natoro, and in the fiuie «f Ike Mkom 
li^miction of Ood'B word. listen to the rmob «f one 
who, in hiR ixrson, illuBtratee flie sin and the dmne vl 
Uiat flnit Btui)— of ono who, from the heights of fitentnie 
aiul (K*ionco hod fallen beneath tiie power of thii feaffid 
hniiiitiT : ** ()f my condition there is no hope that I 
should over change ; the waters have gone over me ; hot 
out of the black depths, could I be heard, 1 would ay 
aloud to all thoAo who have set a foot in that perikos 
flood. Could the youth to whom the flayor of his fint 
wino is as delicious as the* opening scenes of life, or Ihe 
entering uintn some newly-discovered paradise, look into 
my desolation, and be made to understand what a dreaiy 
tiling it is, when a man shall feel himself going down a 
precipice with o{K«n eyes and a passive will — to see his 
destruction, and have no power to stop it, and yet to fed 
It all the way emanating irom himself; to perceive all 
gO(Klness emptied out of him, and yet not able to forget 
a time when it was otherwise ; to bear about the piteous 
Bpectaele of his own niin ; could he see my fevered eye, 
fuverirth with the last night's drinking, and feverishly 
looking forward for this night's repetition of the folly ; 
could ho feel the Ixnly of death out of which I cry hourly, 
with feebler and feebler outery to be delivered ; it were 
enough to make him dash the sparkling beverage to the 
earth, In all the pride of it^a mantling temptation." 
" Tlio pride of its mantling temptation ;" there it is ; the 
same cup described so graphically in our text, and here 
in the case before us, is tlie awful sanction of that warn- 
ing, ^^at the laM it hifeth like a serpent and stingeth 
like an adder^'* Who will say it is right to start in 
this com*se of temptation, when the sole motive is sensual 
gratification; when there is no expectation of any real 
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good, of any good whatever, but that physical excitement 
which id the beginning of intoxication ; that mental ex- 
hilaration which springs not from the healthy action of 
the powers of the body, but from the incipient working 
of disease — ^the flush from the first sting of the serpent 
whose finished work is death ? Who is warranted for no 
earthly good, for no high purpose, to commence a course 
of gratnitous stimulation, which however pleasant in the 
outset, is fraught with danger, and in multitudes of in- 
stances ends in the fearM horrors of an eternal death ? 
Who, without «n, can start himself, or his children, or 
his neighbors down this slippery descent, trusting to his 
power of will to enable him to stop in time ? 

If, in the times when the text was written, the inspired 
writer felt bound, with the voice of God, to command men 
not to look upon the intoxicating cup, how much more 
would he have felt the pressure of this obligation upon him 
had he lived in our day. The Jews were comparatively a 
temperate people. The vine grew luxuriantly over all 
their hills. They ate of its fruit, they drank of its juice ; 
possessing no knowledge of alcohol in its separate and 
pure form, and unable to enforce their wines with the 
product of the still, they drank them chiefly when new, 
or preserved them to a great extent, with the smallest 
amount of fermentation. The md.ss of the product of 
the vine may thus have been a comparatively innocent 
beverage. Now, you are to bear in mind that when per- 
sons chose to indulge in the fiery and alcoholic wines, 
they could only avail themselves of that which they had, 
they began and consummated all their intemperance on 
the fully fermented wine — on wine without any adventi- 
tious aid from the product of the still. They could not 
advance from simple fermented wine to the enforced 
wines of our commerce, or from these wines to our bran- 
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diot and jrare spiritB. Hence, thdr intempenuice bcg^a 
and ended on the same liqnor. Their habits of diinldng 
received no acodcration, and their thirst no new atimnliu 
from the concentrated force of distillation. And among 
snch a {)eople, when in most cases the jnioe of the grape, 
if not early consumed, or preserved with great care, passed 
into the last stage of fermentation, and became vinegar; 
when, too, the foreign materials for creating intosdcation 
must have been expensive, and not accessible to all, it 
was not possible dnmkenness should prevail to the same 
extent as with os. There were those who became inebri- 
ates; but the process was a slow one, and the means of re- 
tardation great, and the descent exceedingly gradual. 
Men — some men, would have the fiery article, would ac- 
quire the alcoholic taste, and thirst; but there could not be 
the same widoHsprcad temptation and the same fearfully 
accelerated progress that distillation has created. The se- 
cret of distillation was discovered some 950 years ago ; 
but until the 16th century it was kept, where it ought 
always to have been, by the apothecaries as a medicine. 
AftiT iliut it began to pass into general use, and then so 
terrible wore its otfectB, so desolating its unrestricted pro- 
gn»8H, that laws began to bo passed prohibiting its manu- 
factun>. Now, what has been its history since? It is well 
known that all our foriMgn wines are enforced with it to 
preserve thoni ; and 1 have been told that even our domes- 
tic wines, in many instances, undergo the same process of 
poisoning. The secrets of the wine manufactories in all our 
great cities, will one day bo revealed in a tale of horror, 
that will startle the millions of the unsuspecting victims, 
and pour the wratli of God around the impenitent manu- 
facturer.* Here the young man starts with a material 



* The Btatements, which have been put forth respecting the extent to 
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that is not the sole product of the vine, that is specially 
charged with a venom not its own, and borrowed from 
the still. He creates the appetite, and forms the habit of 
indulgence on this factitious drink. 

Now, if he were confined to this, bad as it is, foreign as 
it is to Palestine, different in degree as it is from even the 
cup of which the wise man discourseth, and not to bo 
named in the same day with the wine of the grape which 
formed the innocent beverage of the multitude of the 
dwellers in Palestine ; yet if he were confined to it, there 
would be many influences to hold him back, and many dif- 
ficulties in the way of self-indulgence, and the hope of a 
thorough reformation would be still strong in the minds of 
friends. But what is the fact, and what constitutes the 
most remarkable difference between ours and the times of 
the apostles and prophets ? Why, the moment the love of 
alcoholic stimulus has been at all created, the tempter pre- 
sents a material which at once ministers the highest de- 
gree of excitement; he brings the product of the still, torn 
from all its connections and modifying associates, the pure 
poison from the laboratory of the chemist, and the man 
passes from the mild stimulus to the active, from the wine- 
cup to the brandy bottle, and so goes down through all the 

which wines are adulterated and poisoned, would be whoUy incredible were 
thcj not sustained bj the most unimpeachable testimony. As an illus- 
tration : vastly more champagne wine is sold yearly in New York alone, 
than the entire amount manufactured. Yet a very small part of this can 
find its way to that city. The enforcing of the juice of >he grape with 
the poison of the still is bad enough; but the deliberate manufacture of 
a wine out of the most poisonous drugs betrays an astonishing depth of 
pcoundrelism on one side, and of simplicity on the other— of wicked- 
ness on the part of the maker, and of credulity on the part of the con- 
sumer. Whoever has doubts on this subject, as to the extent to which 
foreign wines are manufactured out of poisonous drugs, and how diffi- 
cult it is for any person to obtain a pure article, may consult a recent 
pamphlet of E. 0. Delavan, Esq., on the subject. 
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Btagcs of a fearftil and rapid descent to the grave of the 
inebriate. He who begins to love the wine-cup described 
in our text, is not compelled to stop there. Around him 
arc the temptations to a more rapid descent ; and soon, 
as in thousands of instances, that will not satisfy, these 
alone will minister to his quickened thirst, and the man 
rushes down the slippery steep to the state of a confirmed 
inebriate. Oh 1 if Solomon could live in these days, and 
behold the temptations to ruin that from this source beset 
the path of every young man, and caU upon him for a 
vigorous and a manly self-denial at the very outset, in 
what terms would he exhort you ? on which side would 
ho be found ? what would ho serve up to his guests, and 
with what would he seek to strengthen his limbs ? 

I have sometimes thought that God reserved this fearful 
trial of temptation until after the light of Christianity rose 
upon the world, that it might have an antagonistic power 
able to cope with it, a power that should invigorate the love 
of our neighbor, and so create a new manhood of holi- 
ness, and spread abroad a loftier morality, and so encircle 
the young with saving influences from childhood, as to 
rescue the world from another shipwreck, and test the 
ultimate power of his truth to grapple with the most for- 
midable difficulties. There is no enemy that Christianity 
has ever had to fight, at all comparable with this. It 
neutralizes all the power of truth ; it alienates a man 
from the house of God, and it joins him to all the debased 
and debasing influences of ungodliness, and pushes him 
forward with the strength of a thousand giants and the 
fury of a thousand fiends, over the brink of eternal ruin. 
Neither sermons, nor prayers, nor entreaties avail to hold 
back the soul possessed with this immortal thirst and 
raging for the cup of death. Amidst the tears of parents 
and friends, and the despairing looks of those who love 
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him moBt dearly, the heaveoB gather blackness and the 
thunderbolt bursts upon the doomed victim's head. Oh I 
ye Christian men who argue on this subject as if ye lived 
a thousand years ago in the land of Israel ; who rather 
attempt to reason thus, but in the attempt betray sad 
ignorance of that time and that people, look about you 
and behold the mighty enginery, such as the world never 
saw before, upon every hill-top, at work in parlors, 
and taverns, and club-rooms, and groggeries, to defeat 
the purposes of Christ's death, and seduce the young 
from allegiance to the prince of peace, and blast the 
hopes of parents in a night more awful than that of the 
grave. Will ye consent, in any degree or in any man- 
ner however slight and distant, to encourage the bi^in- 
ning of the revelry whose end is the starless, hopeless 
night of eternity? Look back upon the past, ye who 
have passed beyond the confines of youth and the meri- 
dian of manhood; look back and behold how ye stand 
almost alone, while how many of your comrades have 
gone down to the grave with blasted prospects for time 
and no hope beyond 1 How pitiful the saciifice, how 
slight the effort for you, who are temperate men in prac- 
tice, to take your stand with the inspired writer, and 
declare that, on no occasion, will you look upon the fiery 
cup with pleasure, and that you will never mar the joy- 
ousness of your festivities by the presence of a tempter 
whose course of triumph, over some bright, and young, 
and noble spirit, may be begun beneath your roof. 

These young men look up to you for examples in all 
things ; and well will it be if, with the weight of unrcckoned 
responsibility upon you, you shall be able not only to keep 
your skirts clear of their blood, but with all the power 
of your influence to bring home to them the hopes and 
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blessings of the Gospel of peace.* ^' K meat make my 
brother to oflend, I will eat no meat while the world 
standeth." There outspoke a truly Christian heart — a 
heart alive to the wants and woes of our fiEdlen world — a 
heart sensitive to the character of that influence which 
is ever going forth from us to bless or curse our fellow- 
men. That principle of our common Christianity, em- 
bodied in the practice of those who profess to seek after 
glory, honor, and immortal life will at once send a pun* 
fying influence through society, and nullify the most 



* Says Rev. Dr. Duff: "In these countries, mantled with vineyards, 
one cannot help learning the true intent and use of the vine, in the scheme 
of Providence. In our own land, wine has become so exclusively a mere 
luxury, or what is worse, by a species of manufacture, an intoxicating 
beverage, that many have wondered how the Bible speaks of wine, in 
conjunction with corn and other such staple supports of animal life. 
Now, in pcwsing through the region of vineyards in the east of France, 
one must at once perceive that the vine greatly flourishes on slopes and 
heights, where the soil is too poor and gravelly to maintain either com 
fur food or pasturage for cattle. But what is the providential design in 
rendering tliis soil — favored by a genial atmosphere, so productive of the 
vine, if its fruits become solely either an article of luxury or an instm- 
mont of vice? The answer is: that Providence had no such design, 
liook at the peasant and his meals, in vine-bearing districts. Instead of 
milk, ho has a basin of pure unadulterated * blood of the grape.' In this 
native, original state, it is a plain, simple, and wholesome liquid; which, 
at every repast, becomes to the husbandman what milk is to the shep- 
herd — not a luxury, but a necessary—- not an intoxicating, but a nutritive 
leverage. Hcihjo to the vine-dressing peasant of Auvergne, for example, 
an abundant vintage, as connected with his own immediate sustenance, 
if* as important as an overflowing dairy to the pastoral peasant of Ayr- 
shiro. And hence, by such a view of the subject, are the language and 
Iho sonso of the Scripture vindicated from the very appearance of favor- 
ing what is merely luxurious and positively noxious, when it so con- 
stantly magnifies a well-replenished wine-press, in a rocky, mountainous 
country, like that of Palestine, as one of the richest bounties of a gene- 
rous Providence.** 
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insidious influence with which this arch deceiver 
b^ins the sednction of the young. For it is, after 
all, the vicious habits of societv — that societv to 
which you assist in giving tone and character — that 
have most to do with the prevalence of intemperance 
and the ruin of the unwary. The habits of society 
are of vastly more importance than those of an in- 
dividual. You may change the latter with infinitely 
more ease than the former. The individual may be 
reformed for a time; but if the customs of reputable 
society which have produced his downfall, are not re- 
formed at the same time, you leave him alone amidst 
a fearfiil opposition — a solitary traveler amidst an 
army of banditti. The solitary man has his influence ; 
but when he falls, his influence shares the same fate. 
Society has its influence; but, however gross and de- 
basing and polluting its customs, it remains the same 
mighty engine of power. It never fall 8 ; it never 
ceases to influence; it works on, whether its victims 
live or perish ; it creates the moral atmosphere in which 
young and old move ; it sways them with a silent, all- 
embracing and all-penetrating power ; it looks at them 
in the still night and in the bright day, in the mart of 
commerce and in the social circle, and charms them into 
obedience with its fascinating eye. Society, to a soul 
not yet taught of God, and nerved by Him to rise above 
its influence, creates sunshine and shade, the stifling 
heat and chilling cold and the balmy breath of popular 
favor. And it is to you, therefore, who, more than all 
others, have power to change the customs of society, and 
cast out the evil, that I now address myself, and plead 
with you to follow in the footsteps of that noble Apostlo 
who himself followed so closely in the path of his Divine 
Master. It is in vain wo seek to reform hero and there 
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an individual, while the customs that have mined th^n 
remain unchanged. You may crop a few branches from 
a tree, while the root and trunk remain yigorous and 
fruitful as ever. You may attempt to exhaust the noble 
Ohio and Mississippi at tide water, with a mechanism as 
mighty as that which reared the pyramids; but until 
you have dried up the fountains that gush forth from the 
hidden foundations of the Allegfaanies and the Bocky 
Mountains, and disarranged the great aerial laboratory 
that feeds them, they will still roll on.* K you would 
strike an effective blow at this vice, which grows so tall, 
and with such fatal success plies the arts of seduction, 
and with such immeasurable malignity crushes the hopes 
of thousands, then let these words of Solomon be your 
motto : " Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, 
when it giveth its color in the cup, when it moveth 
itself aright;" cherish an eternal hostility to all those 
evil customs which have made our social circles and our 
festive boards the most subtile tempters; which have 
paralyzed your efforts, and quenched your enthusiasm in 
this great cause, and sent down an influence, under cover 
of which the genius of dissipation, and riot, and debaudi- 
ery, has sheltered itself from the burning rebuke of an 
ouliaged community. 

And now, young men, I turn to you: you are strong 
in youth and buoyant in spirit, and hope is in your 
hearts, and the future is yet bright, and you are free 
from the parental government; and now you mean to 
struggle, manfully and generously, to be something, and 

» " Sapere ande; 
Incipe: qui rect^ viyendi prorogat horam, 
Rusticus exspcctat dum defluat amnis; at iUe 
Labitur, et labetor in omne yolubilis SBvuin." 

Hob. Dp. i, 2, 40. 
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achieve something for yourselves — something that will 
make yonr friends prond to name you as their friend — 
something that will gladden the heart of the fond mother 
who bore, and the father who reared you as his pride 
and joy. And, surely, I should be false to my own ex- 
perience, and to the warmest impulses of my heart, if I 
did not sympathize with you as I see you buflcting 
the waves, and cry out to you, "Strike out strong 
and free, noble swimmer 1 steadily, confidently urge 
your way onward: the wind may be against you, the 
tide may run swiftly; steadily, strongly, then, youth- 
ful swimmer, bear up for the shore of thy hopes." Let 
me advise thee as a brother and a friend ; let me speak 
to thee, not as a cynic, not as a cold moralist, but as one 
who can tell thee how to swim safely ; how to win the 
shore ; how to gain that which will enrich thee here and 
forever ; how to surround thyself with friends, and com- 
petence here, and attain a heavenly end. Avoid the 
Maelstrom ! shun the eddying circle ! trust not thyself 
within the outermost circuit of the fearful vortex. The 
pride of strength, and the bantering of associates, and 
the influence of fashion, and the power of opportunity, 
are all enticing thee to try how easily and bravely thou 
canst ride round that outer circle, and then strike off in 
the might of thy firm purpose and the confidence of thy 
glorious manhood. Oh 1 by your love for the mother 
who nurtured thee, and the father who has watched 
over thee; by the hopes of earth and of heaven you 
cherish, trust not yourself within the power of tempta- 
tion. I know that here one and there another have 
buffeted with those waves, have sported in the sweep of 
that mighty vortex, and come forth alive. But while 
those few have succeeded, have you numbered the thou- 




^ I will M«ii yw» ywwg mem^mJA Am aged apwtle, 

body, Mniqr i* hay , Mrap ■ iilin«iiii. string io 
kc C«TCr of jnwr faoMH, stn^ i> Ae ripcaoiod uitel- 

It if atlj — hrrjl. •b'^^; a the v3 to do and to 
Tftill Art iiM»TfMTfcr**T>T"*— -"*'^'''^« 
scat work. That iiiiiiig.lh s a preoaai tadownKnt of 

«Tia, viA vkk^ joa He to labor far aooalj, ud 

ild if a |ian sad a laati z lepatatkn, and sffcad 
aniaad ym Ae koGcst inl bob; aad «o ai kngA, 

magfa rhi riiiiwuimiilMrr. rtiin IrThr fiTfrrtnTT'i-l 
W a aaa ""— *™c to Ae mtinH] eC Him irfaa fiwined 
and ndeeaiBd joa. What aroranl of isti^Mlaal power, 
la giM d hj ^ Ae Mrtairth of jtjor aiftctions and put- 
poeea. do yon poe^-^e * U-.iw ntichiy is VLmr mflnenoe, 
Trlit-!!;' - - V. .■■-■■.- y - "■ ■' :!i asst-cia- 

Hooi, for the pn^motioo of high and noble objects! Will 
yoQ then admit thia accursed cnp into toot fellowship, 
and ae6<^>ciate witii a Bi-rpent whose venom may encrrBte 
your powers, and blast yonr happiness for thifi world and 
Ae world to come '. If yon would palsy all Ae yigot <rf 
your fine plijsical frame, and reduce it to a mass of OM- 
mptioQ, a body of death, while yet the dwelling of the 
spirit, then bejrfn to drink moderately of the intoxicating 
cup. If yon would introduce a foe into your mind that 
will steal away yonr brains, and overthrow your judg- 
ment, then circulate the sparkling, fiery wine-cop. H" 
you would stupefy your conscience, and deprave youp 
moral sensibilities, and fire your evil passions, then take 
home with yon Ae intoxicating bowl. If yon woold 
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Cfpesa your doors to an enemy, who hereaffccr, shonld yon 
have a wife and children, will drain their life-blood, and 
send the one broken-hearted to the tomb and leave the 
others in rags and ignorance to the cold charities of the 
worid, then let the wine and the brandy stand on yoor 
dining-table to promote digestion and good fellowship. 
K yon wonld create suspicion of yonr capacity and in- 
t^rity, and alienate from yon the confidence and affec- 
tion of those whose approbation you most desire ; if you 
wonld unfit yourself for any employment that demands a 
dear head and a pure heart — that would devolve upon 
you the responsibility of large business transactions, or 
the safety and comfort of hundreds of your fellow-men, 
then indulge habitually in the use of the intoxicating 
cup. K you would set an evil example, and paralyze all 
the good influences which may be put forth to exalt soci- 
ety and elevate the masses ; if you would become a pest 
and a shame — a corrupter of others and a mass of cor- 
ruption yourself; if you would relinquish all hope of 
Heaven and fit yourself for the starless night of the 
drunkard's eternity, then drink, drink ! drink ! ! at first, 
moderately, occasionally ; but at all events, accustom 
yourself to the work of yielding to the tempter, to the 
flush ci his sting, to the pleasant excitement of his first 
advances, and it will not be long, after you have once com- 
mitted yourself to his guidance, and have once started on 
the downhill track, before some circumstances will occur 
to loosen the brakes, and send you forward with a speed 
that only Ood can arrest. 

But if you would be a man, and a patriot, and a Chris- 
tian ; if you would fit yourselves for the largest employ- 
ments and the most responsible positions ; if you would 
attain competency, and with it xmfold a character that 
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yoiir fellow-citiEens sliall •Jt:l)^}it to honor ; if yoo n 
i-njoy the eLTenti pWastires of domcsttu lite, and plonfl 
etiog ill the boBoms of t]iose wlio lovo you moet dea 
tbuD dare lo resist this tempter whatever form ha may " 
assume, whatever disguise he may wear I If the highest 
iu station ia the laud should Bcek to draw you off from 
this high poeition; yea, if sht, who aeeuis to you the 
fairest and pnrtist of her eex, commends this poisoned 
chalice to your lips, then in sU the confidence of recti- 
tude and intelligent principle, refuse the offer, and proro 
yourself truly brave as free. 

Around us intemperance is working out the ruin of 
hundreds of the young and the noble. In the wine- 
narty and the club-room, it begins to throw around mnl- 

iides the silken net of its enchantment ; in restaurants 
and elegant saloons these cords are transmuted into 
cbaiuB of braes ; and ere they or their friends are aware, 
they have lost the confidence of employers, they are 
marked as men to be shunned by an eagle-eyed public ; 
they are fast descending to the gross sensuality of the 
doomed and lost inebriate. If any of yon hare &<^Mt 
to form this terrible habit, and feel a thirst for this p<ri»- 
oDous stimulus ; if you find growing l^e fondneea &f 
this fatal indulgence, and your feet at stated times seek- 
ing the haunts of intemperance, and you begin to com* 
fort yourself with tiie deceptive argument that you toe 
only a moderate drinker, to you I say, with the deepest 
Bolemnify, "tuml turn!! tobn!!! mad swimmert 
already thou art in the frightful vortex ; round and ronnd 
it has borne thee, till intoxicated with the pleasure, thou 
seest not how the circle narrows and stealthily movei 
thee nearer the liquid sidee of the foaming abyss. Lode 
np to the heavens above thee, and the friends who hsTs 
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gone there, and the Savior who sits there, and pn^paro 
to hid them an eternal &rewell t Look down to that 
horrible abode where the drunkards dwell — wlu're ine- 
briates expiate the crime of debasing the ima^* of G(k1 
and all the high powers of an immortal, and prepare to 
enter it ! Yon look incredulous ! you laugh in confident 
security I alas I it is this very assurance of safety, which 
the dying sometimes feel when sensibility is departing, 
and their hour is near at hand, that shows the power 
this dread monster has gained over your soul. 

There is but one hope for you, young men ; one ground 
of confidence on which you can build securely ; one posi- 
tion in which you can be fully prepared to resist the 
temptations of time, and the terrors of the grave. It is 
not the confidence of pride, nor the hope of a stoical 
philosophy, nor the power of your own resolution. It is 
the hope of religion, the cross of Jesus, the strength of 
Qod vouchsafed to our weakness, and the truth of God 
revealed to guide us. Look up to Him who hath resisted 
all the power of temptation, who hath borne the brunt 
of the fiercest assaults of the great adversary ; who hath 
withstood the flattering enticement of the world when it 
caressed Him, and braved its wrath when its " hosan- 
nas"were changed into "crucify him, crucify him." 
Escape to this refuge, and sure as the throne of God is 
firm, yon will find Him a power stronger than the 
strong man armed to deliver thee, and a heart of infinite 
love to pity and bless thee. What but Christianity — a 
humble faith in Jesus, will keep a young man pure in 
such a city, amidst foes so watchful, amidst friends so 
treacherous, amidst the powers of evil, which in all 
forms of light and joy address the unsuspecting and the 
ardent ? Come then, in penitence and faith, to Jesus, 
6 
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renonncing not only this use of the intoxicating cnp, but \ 
thu aina of thy heart, and you Bliall not only safely pass 
this troobliHl sea of tune, not only amidst the night of 
affiictioti will yoQ hear the songs of angels, bnt in the 
hour of death yon will win the victory, and at the bar rf 
God find a joyfal acceptance. 
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Ebthxe iii, 7. In the first month — that is, the month Nisan — in iht 
twelfth year of King Ahasuems, they cast For — that is, the lot — 
before Haman, from day to day, and from month to month, to the 
twelfth month — that is, the month Adar. 

Hamah, the proud and ambitions prime minister of 
Ahasnems, conld not endnre the cold and silent con- 
tempt of Mordecai, the Jew. Disdaining to take yenge- 
ance on him alone, he resolved to yent his fury, and 
give fhll swe^ to his revenge, in the ntter destmcticm 
of the whole Jewish nation. To fix npon the proper time 
for this abominable atrocity was no easy matter. Ha- 
man, with all his wickedness, is yet superstitions, and 
thinks his plans may miscarry, unless he can fix upon a 
lucky day for their execution. To efiect this, he sum- 
mons the diviners, and they cast the lot before him ; and 
he makes his appeal to the idol gods of the Persian to 
assist him in his impious purpose. Now mark the issue. 
The Ood of Israel so overrules the decision of the lot as 
to place the day for this universal butchery of the kin- 
dred of Mordecai nearly twelve months ahead ; and thus 
gave ample time for him and Esther to counterwork and 
defeat the whole project. Haman's plan failed ; the Jews 
were delivered ; and he and his sons perished ignomini- 
ously on the gallows. He was a gambler on a large 
scale, in a high position ; the stakes were the life of a 

(67) 
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nation and his own. lie had the heart of a gambler — 
a heart, foul, passionate, eager for that which should 
cost him nothing, but which brought to others suffering 
and woe inexpressible. He had the principles and prac- 
tice of a gambler ; for while he wished to receive with- 
out cost, he was ready, in order to win all, to stake all 
on the cast of a die. In this great game he lost — lost 
all : his name, and fame, and property, and family, and 
life, all perished. For there was a God above him, 
whose people and laws he outraged, who would not 
suffer the wretch to prosper — who was intent on main- 
taining a higher law than Haman recognized, and obli- 
ging him to stand forth, in all coming time, as a warn- 
ing to the despisers of his sovereignty and providence. 

In discoursing to you, young men, on gambling as one 
of the chief temptations that address you in this city, I 
have selected this case, both for its atrocity and its end, 
as an illustration of that even-handed justice, which, 
soon or late, commends the poisoned chalice to the lips 
of the poisoner, and the absolute certainly that he who 
trifles with the great principles of justice on which so- 
ciety and the throne of God repose, wiU, in time, fed 
the weight of these principles in the infliction of the ter- 
rible sanction which ever attends them. The fundor 
mental and vitiating prineiple of all garribling is in- 
jicstice. To attempt to gain that for which you render 
no equivalent — to possess yourself of the money of 
another without bestowing any valuable consideration 
in return — is the evil principle that renders gambling 
rotten in the heart. There are some things which, good 
in themselves, are yet rendered the source of infinite 
mischief by their abuse. But the gambler starts on a 
vicious principle, and, from the beginning, arrays him- 
self against the very principles which are essential to the 
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peace and prosperity of soeietr. It is not Biniplv that 
gambling is a profitless employment ; that it brings no 
positive benefit to humanity ; that it di»es not <XM>iKTat6 
with the eflforts of the tradesman^ the niochauic, and 
the professional man. to earn a livelihood by labor 
adapted to promote the happiness and g^Kxl of the 
comnmnity; it is not merely that it does not tend to 
spread a brighter sky over mankind^ and assist them on 
in the path of virtue, and gather about them the ele- 
ments of a bright and genuine prosperity; it is not 
solely because it adds not even a rill to the river of 
human joy, and gives no additional comfort to the dis- 
tressed hearts of men, and supplies no infiuenco favor- 
able to the elevation of the world, that we condemn it 
K it were only a negative evil, we might trust to the 
power of the good there is abroad to correct it. But its 
veary nature is inherenfly corrupt ; its first element is op- 
posite to the rule of right; its primary demand is contrary 
to the soundest principles of civil justice and the law of 
Qod. The whole intent and purpose of the gambler is 
the acquisition of wealth without any return ; ho means 
to possess himself of another's property without giving 
back anything which shall approximate to a fair equiva- 
lent. Dice, cards, billiards, whatever the game may V , 
whether it depend partiy on skill and partiy on hazaru, 
or all on one or the other, the purpose is, in all cases, 
the same. Nor will it at all affect the principle before us, 
that he gives his victim an equal chance with himself. 
Were this true, the principle is the same : it yet remains 
a fact that he has no idea of losing at all — that ho does 
not mean to lose — that he designs to win unother^B 
property ; and it is on this hope and puri)08o ho gam- 
bles. He expects and means to possess himself of wealth 
he has never earned, and for which he returns neither to 
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society nor to the indiyidaal any equivalent. The rob- 
ber who demands yonr purse runs the risk of being shot 
in the attempt, and the further risk of the vengeance of 
the law. The dnelist, who challenges his enemy, and 
means to kill him, runs the risk of losing his own life. 
But the one is jnst as tmly a thief, and the other a mmr- 
derer, as if they knew beforehand that they were per- 
fectly safe. The fact that men are willing thus to hazard 
their property simply proves the height of their ezpecta- 
tionS| and the determination of their purpose to get that 
which belongs to another. They stake a fortune because 
they mean to win a fortune. They are voluntary in the 
hazard, but never in the loss; they are voluntary in 
their purpose to win, but never to lose. And it is just 
here lies the vice and wickedness of the whole thing. 

Gambling is of such a character that no man can enter 
into it heartily without cherishing the same designs and 
the same purpose with the footpad and the burglar: 
the design of getting another^s possessions without pro- 
ductive labor, or the least valuable return. The man 
becomes a scoundrel in the very working of the game : 
he cherishes principles hostile to justice and the peace 
of society, the moment he sets himself about obtaining 
the money of another without rendering to him and 
society anything valuable in return. Now thia is a 
point of immense importance to the true understanding 
of the nature and effects of this vice. If the streams 
are bad, there is something wrong in the fountain ; if 
the practical operation is so fraught with evil, ti^ere • 
must be that in the thing itself which directly and uni- 
versally connects itself with those evils. You cannot 
have effects without causes; you cannot have all the 
woes of sin attending that which in itself and in prin- 
ciple is just and pure. It is this purpose to take and 
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not ^ve ; to aecamtdate without rendering to society any 
equivalent in labor and benefit that constitutes the essen- 
tial principle of gambling and its vice. It is in vain here 
to talk of honor among gamesters. Admitting the fair- 
est statement of the case ; admitting that they do not 
mean to nse underhand measures to fleece their victim ; 
yet the plain and undeniable tsLCt is that they imagine 
IbemselveB possessed of a certain knowledge, or a certain 
skill, or a certain lucky hand which will secure to them 
another man's property, and that too, not only without 
returning an equivalent in any form, but with the cer- 
tainty of inflicting upon him suflering and disgrace. It 
is enough to condenm the gambler, that he designs to 
possess himself of property that in justice belongs not to 
him ; and, whichever way he may turn and twist, this 
principle of villainy is at the bottom of his movements 
and infects with its leprous breath aU his soul. 

Associated with this element of gambling, there is 
another which works in with it, and tends mightily to 
enhance its seductive power. It is the principle of pr|de 
and the desire of victory that associate themselves in all 
these games, and lead on in the path of ruin and assist 
in the complete demoralization of the heart of the prac- 
titioner. Now, there is a desire to attain the best and 
perform the best with reference to the high interests of 
humanity, and the largest prosperity of society, that is 
at the foundation of all great improvements; t^at culti- 
vates the skill of the craftsman, and the judgment of the 
physician, and the pleadings of the lawyer; that urges 
on men in the career of personal, social, and national 
well-doing; that betters a man's personal appearance, and 
^ves an air of neatness and refinement to his dwelling, 
and stimulates artistic talent, and nerves the arm for works 
cf fiur-reaching excellenoe. And this desire for the best 
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is not only in harmony with the law of love to our 
neighbor, but it excites and leads on in part to the fuliSll- 
ment of that law, and in all its healthy manifestations, is 
adapted to elevate society and shed a richer and holier 
light over all the scenes of time. When abused and 
turned from this high purpose, and connected solely with 
individual aggrandizement, the desire has, nevertheless, 
often in the end, wrought out good results, so long as the 
individual aimed at something which was in itself an 
advance in real utility — at something which, although it 
was not part of his own design, yet in its nature and 
relations was of such a character as to connect itself with 
the good of society. The soldier whose m6tive is per- 
sonal glory, may yet accomplish a victory for his country; 
the politician aiming at his own aggrandizement, may 
advocate measures adapted to promote conunercial pros- 
perity ; the merchant who rivals a brother merchant in 
the excellence of his fabrics, and will not be outdone in 
the accommodation of the public, may thus, in fact, ben- 
efit society, even though the motive was ignoble and base; 
even while he himself may reap no large blessing there- 
from, even while his own heart may be dishonored by 
the selfishness which impels his every action, yet that 
action may be productive of benefit to society according 
to the working of a divine power which out of evil educes 
good. But when we come to the gambling-table, we find 
there the naked desire of victory, without an object that 
in any way connects itself with the good of the man him- 
self, or the society of which he is a member ; we find the 
pride of success, the stimulus of ambition, the love of 
conquest, the shame and the mortification of defeat, all 
at work in the gambler's soul, with no imaginable good 
in prospect with which to redeem them from the curse of 
unmingled evil, or shed about them the deceitful halo of 
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a pablic blessing. There is no high and noble aim that 
consecrates the pride and desire of victory ; there is no 
consciousness of a good cause that ennobles even defeat, 
and sustains the heart amidst the mortification of an 
overthrow. Beh<ddl the naked spirit of pride in its ntter 
wickedness and the mighty desire of victory in pure god- 
lessness, separated from all the interests of society and 
religion, relieved from all the restraints and embarrass- 
ments which usually check, and guide their working; 
free to rage and foam out to the uttermost, the vilcness 
and pollution of their evil nature I As whoi the desire 
of property separates itself from the uses of property, it 
degenerates into the lust of hoarding, and becomes one of 
tiie most insane and degrading of all passions ; so when 
the desire to excel separates itself from objects of public 
utility, and degenerates Into the mere lust of conquest — 
the mere pride of victory, the desire to conquer— then all 
that was healthM about it vanishes, its nature is changed 
to the spirit of hell ; it feeds up<m itself, and grows ux>on 
what it feeds ; it becomes in the heart a fierce demon, to 
be propitiated by no sacrifices, to be illumined by no 
wisdom, before which all that is pure, and gentle, and 
heavenly, fiee away, and the soul of the gambler is given 
up to the frdl tyranny of unholy desires and evil pur- 
poses. 

Now, wh^i you put together these two evil principles, 
that usually co-erist in gambling, you can at once account 
for the fearful fascination of this vice, and the tremendous 
influence which it wields over its subjects. The desire of 
property is one of vast influence over society ; it rouHcs 
the stupid and excites the careless ; it bears up men under 
amazing toils and fatigues ; it pushes them on to most 
feurful hasards and self-denials; it sends them across 
ooeans— over and under the earth, and fills the world 
7 
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with the manifestations of its power ; and when yoa take 
this passion, and set before it the prospect of a sudden 
accumulation, with small hazard and little toil, then how 
is it aggravated and its power over the whole man in- 
cTeased, until often the judgment is dethroned, and a 
I'renzj that listens to no voice of reason or affection, 
takes full possession of the mind. How many rushed to 
(Jalifomia under the excitement of this passion, in a state 
which forbid the exercise of reason, which insured the 
overthrow of judgment? How often, in the world's his- 
t':«ry, have men precipitated themselves into wild specula* 
tions, and in the excitement of some grand sch^ne for 
the obtaining of an immediate and untoiled for wealth, 
r^arded all the landmarks of experience, and all the 
guides of a sober reason, as fools and deceivers ? Now, in 
gambling you enlist this dangerous excitability of our 
nature ; you set before it wealth easily gained ; you excite 
hope, and kindle the imagination, until the man has no 
power to look at the other side of the picture. The judg- 
ment is prostrated, and the reason despoiled of its 
authority, by an overmastering excitement; and when 
to this you add the desire of yictory, the passion of 
conquest, which has wrought such amazing deeds, and 
carried men on to such astonishing feats of daring and 
heroism, and borne them up under the most severe suffer- 
ings, and given endurance to the greatest privations, 
then you combine the elements of excitement, and by 
their action, one upon the other, they serve as mutual 
stimulants — they rouse and sustain each other in the 
work of bringing the whole soul of the gambler into the 
most complete and terrible slavery. God has given us 
elements of excitement — ^the temperament and the pasr 
sions which, when roused and guided by principles in a 
good cause, are mighty to effect great and good things, 
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bnt which, separated firom principle, and called forth in 
an evil cause, are just as powerful over the man, and just 
as mighty to effect the things tliat arc evil. Tliey are 
instruments designed of Heaven for good, and essential 
^0 progress in excellence, and all great and virtuous dewls. 
But when men use them in a bad cause, they will work 
for them with the same force, and accelerate all the ad- 
vances of folly and wickedness, and bear up all the toils 
of sin with an insane energy. The gambler rouses them 
to do his work, and makes them powerful to seduce the 
young, and the unwary, and the inexperienced into his 
toils. Himself their poor slave, he seeks to make others 
slaves to the same unrelenting and unpi tying masters. 

I have thus stated to you the principles and the sources 
of the power of gambling. Listen to me now, as I en- 
deavor to show you its results, and by the streams that 
flow from it, justify all I have said respecting their foun- 
tain. And here I need not say that, in remarking on 
the evils of this vice, I shall speak of those which it 
uniformly tends to produce, and of those which it does pro- 
duce when it has fullest sway over the heart, and has time 
to form the habits and dispositions of those who are its 
subjects. "We must take the ripe fruit if we would judge 
of the nature of the tree ; and we must take the more 
fully developed habits, and passions, and manners of 
life which gaming generates in its most accomplished 
votaries, in order to see its real character. 

And,^/2r«<, let me mention its most generic and evil 
consequence, the one which is the parent and the asso- 
ciate of all the others. Oarribling depraves the moral 
principles^ and cuts a man loose from those right dispo- 
sitions which are the strongest anchor to him in this 
world. It depraves his moral nature. The two great 
principles which underlie all gambling, are themselves 
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the bitterest foes of whateyer is good and excellent. The 
last of unjust gain and the lust of victory, as they become 
ascendant in the soul, necessarily war with all that is 
good and peaceful — with all that is noble in motive and 
excellent in feeling. In the very act of indulging 
them he swings loose from the moorings of virtue and 
casts himself forth upon the boisterous and turbid sea of 
every evil passion. There is an intimate connection 
between good principles, which compels a man, if he 
would hold firmly to one, he must to all — ^which obliges 
him to maintain the whole in their mutual dependence, 
and so they will together hold him up from the descent 
into the pit of vice. And there is just as much an inti- 
mate connection between all vicious principles ; so that 
if a man adopts one or two of them, there is a wonder- 
ftil proclivity iA his nature to adopt them all. The 
moment he can cast down the principle of justice and 
surrender himself to the lust of gain and conquest, that 
moment his whole moral nature has received a fearful 
shock ; every good principle feels the power of the assault, 
and all that is evil acquires new energy. Gambling 
associates itself with only depraved and corrupt propen- 
sities ; it assaults every virtue directly or indirectly ; it 
stimulates all that is evil within us ; it counteracts the 
good influence which might come to our help ; it insidi- 
ously saps every virtuous habit and every moral disposi- 
tion ; it enervates the purpose of rectitude and alienates 
the heart from all that is pure, and noble, and lovely, 
and manly. Justice it opposes from its very nature; 
benevolence it laughs at ; mercy it scorns ; the good of 
society it ridicules ; God and good men it abhors more 
than all things else. There is nothing in it adapted 
to develop a noble, a manly, a Christian character; there 
is everything in it to overturn sudi a character and 
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give the most abominablo principles fidl sway over the 
man. 

But let us descend to particulars. Among its fore- 
most evils is its tendency to generate habits of idleness 
and destroy all steadiness in the pursuit of an honest 
industry. The power of any overmastering excitement, 
in another direction, invariably tends to withdraw tlie 
mind from its own more sober and quiet pursuits. But 
when that exists in the direction of a personal interest, 
it often has a tenfold influence to divert us from the 
objects which claim immediate attention. And such is 
the fascination of gambling and such the power it wields 
over the feelings, that it destroys the love of quiet labor, 
and makes the slow processes of industry irksome. It 
ministers to a feverish excitement of the whole system, by 
which the soul is incapacitated for pursuing the calm 
and cool path of a virtuous and industrious life. It 
craves the stimulus of the gaming-table; it thirsts for 
the intense excitements of the strife and the victory ; it 
is bewildered uid bewitched by the imagination of a 
fortune to be made ; or it is lashed to fiiry by the. morti- 
fication of defeat, and goaded on to another and another 
attempt to overtake the splendid illusion. Can such a 
mind set itself down to labor, and plan, and study, and 
work with an intense energy and exclusive attention to 
one pursuit and remain unaffected by the enervating 
vision of the card-table ? How many habits of industry 
has it broken up ? How many who, bad they gone for- 
ward in the path of honorable labor, would have gained 
competence and peace, and shed around them the bless- 
ings of a moral life, have been utterly shipwrecked by 
the habit of occasional gambling! How many bright 
intellects have through this insane excitement been de- 
spoiled of their power and stripped of their crown of 
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i have descended to the grave, the ekeletone of 
Her greatness i What mii'ht not Charles Jamta 
"ve been ! what might he not have attained in the 
court ? what mighty ■works Instroua and abiding 
he not havo effected for hia country, for iit«ratare, 
or the world, had not his genins been shattered, and 
lowers enervated, and hia magnificent cloqnenca 
d, and his moral character debased, and hia 
jry defiled by this abominaHe vice ) And where is 
lan, yonng or old, the judge, the lawyer, the mcr- 
the Btndent, the mechanic, the physician, that can 
t himself to its power and at the aame time keep 
i facnitiea in ftdl health and vigor for the industrial 
.nits of life ? Ah I there is in all vice, but especially 
IB vice, a disturbing force of evil that, so far as it 
ails, tends to absorb the whole soul in itself and 
out all other things, that in any way interfere with 
gratification of this passion. I may go farther and 
declare that it unfits the man to be a good husband or a 
good father; that all its influence tends to enthrone 
itself as an absorbing passion, until wife and children are 
neglected and shut out from the sympathies and strongest 
affections of the mature gambler. There is a curse in it 
which vitiates the fountains of a healthful industry and 
a pare domestic affection, and makes the heart suscep- 
tible of only one great passion and binds the soul down 
to one master excitement. 

Next I would have you notice that gambling leads on 
to dishonesty. It begins in injustice ; it lets loose the 
fiercest excitements to which the soul is subject, and so 
tends directly to destroy all sense of justice. The mind 
(rf the gambler becomes blind to the distinctions of virtue 
and vice ; if successful, the excitement of gain drowns 
the ' conscience ; if nnsoccessful, the secret sense 
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of injustice and the mortification of defeat urge him to 
retrieve his fortunes by any means open to him. An 
habitual gambler, becoming unfitted for sober and health- 
ful pursuits, is, by that very fact, tempted to make and 
repair his fortune by all the means in his power. The 
descent is easy enough from a seeming honor to the most 
finished cheat. Take the first step and there will be in 
difficulty in taking a second and a third, until cheating 
is your trade. It is difficult to separate these associatec 
vices. If you smile upon one you find yourself on a level 
with the other, and ere you are aware, you have a robber's 
heart in your bosom. Under excitement men will do, in 
an hour, what may ruin their reputation for life and 
drive them off into the lowest forms of dishonesty. A 
friend of mine, now a distinguished member of the bar 
at the East, told me that, on returning from court in a 
neighboring county, after having gained his first suit, it 
was proposed among the company, mostly lawyers and 
officers of the court, to gamble, lie joined with others 
and lost all his own frmds. He had with him a largo 
sum of one of his clients. In the excitement of the mo- 
ment he staked a part of that and lost it ; and at length, 
by resorting to another game most ferocious in its nature, 
he succeeded in winning back the whole. No sooner had 
he done this, than the position in which ho had placwl 
himself and the infernal influence of the practice, by 
which he was induced to hazard the funds of another, 
and thereby risk the bankruptcy of his own character and 
his client's purse, were vividly impressed upon him. lie 
rose from the table. He was a man of great stenmeris 
of purpose, and, although a youth among liis seniors, h«^ 
declared : " Gentlemen, this is the last game of chance I 
play. I gamble no more." He stopped on the verge of 
ruin. But it was the fearful influence of this vice to 
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destroy the sense o! ri^t and lead on to downn^^ dis* 
honesty that appalled him; it was the si^t of tibe 
yawning golf beneath his fe^ that ronsed him to a 
sense of danger and niged him to take at onee the deoi* 
sive step, by which he would foreyer save himself firom 
sadi exposures. J£ a man seta out with the purpose o! 
gambling &irly, according to the roles of honor known 
among this class ci people, how long is it before he can 
resort to the basest trickery and the meanest appliances 
for gaining his end } The professional gambler is noto- 
lions the world over for the most nnscmpnlons attempts 
at swindling. And after all, why shonld a man, who is 
wicked enongh to gain anoth^ man's prcqperty without 
rendering him, or his fiBunily, or society any retom ; who 
18 abandoned enongh to bankrupt a fHend, or a stranger 
and torn him upon the world disgraced and penniless, and 
who makes it his amusement to fleece the nnwary and 
ont-do in strat^y the most wary, that he may relioTO 
him of his money, why should such a man be conscience- 
stricken at the idea of cheating a little, or of practicing 
the most audacious villainy to gain his end ? This is 
only the carrying out of a gambler's principles I Talk 
of honor among men whose trade is a cheat, and an 
injustice, and a wrong ! Yes ! there is honor, the honor 
bright of thieves, and pirates, and scoundrels. When a 
gambler's education is finished, he is at best only an 
accomplished thief ; a dextrous pickpocket ; all his skill 
is gained to protect his own purse and rifle that of other 
people. In the old prison of New York, where the pri- 
soners were congregated together, it was the custom for 
tlie old and more expert thieves to teach the art of thiev- 
ing to the young; and when they became so expert 
that they could pick a pocket without stirring a coat, 
^ .npoo. a line for the purpose, they were regularly 
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graduated as accomplished in the art and mystery of 
their base profession. So the art of gambling is prosc- 
coted, and the man trains himself for it, that he may 
become accomplished in all its art and mystery, for the 
very purpose of effecting a skillful robbery ; for if it 
were a mere matter of chance, it would need no train- 
ing, no skill ; but the chance comes in as a cover for the 
art, and the cheating device of the trained and accom- 
plished gambler. There is no better school for educating 
dishonest men — none where yon can better train a law- 
yer to abuse his trusts, or a merchant to cheat his cus- 
tomers, or a clerk to embezzle the funds of his employer. 
Thousands every year begin the trade of villainy at the 
gambling table. Dishonest in its nature, gaming cor- 
rupts, into greater or less degrees of dishonesty, almost 
all who practice it. 

In the next place, it leads to intemperance; it is asso- 
ciated with bar-rooms and groggeries. Kum is itself 
the minister whose agency the gambler invokes to aid 
him in blinding the minds of the inexperienced, and 
urging them on to play deep and long. Policy may 
keep the gambler sober that he may more effectuaUy ply 
his foul deceptions ; and the same policy induces him to 
use the intoxicating cup, that his victim may be thrown 
off his guard, and more easily be taken in the snare. 
Then, when defeat comes, and he loses, the same cup is 
his consolation: it arms him for his work of sin, and 
nerves him for the use of means most evil and wicked to 
retrieve his fortunes. All the associations of this vice 
are with intemperance. Hand in hand they move to- 
gether to ruin the souls of men. 

Among the brilliant names which formed the glorious 
constellation of British statesmen at the opening of this 
century, there is none more resplendent than that of 
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Sheridan. He stood beside Pitt, and Burke, and Fox, 
in the House of Commons, when those commanding in- 
tellects illumined their nation with the coruscations of 
their genius ; and in the wonderful gift of oratory — in 
the mystic influence that thrills and subdues listening 
senates — in the transcendent power which, with electric 
flash, melts away the strongest links of argument, and 
stuns the amazed victims of its fury, and creates in the 
spectators the awe of a sublime and the delight of a 
celestial vision — in this he surpassed them all. Yet this 
grand intellect, which soared, for a season, like an eagle in 
the sun, swept a narrower and lower circle, until at length 
its mighty wings were broken, its proud plumage drag- 
gled in the mire, and that which had commanded and 
subdued the noblest senate in the world, and attracted to 
itself the admiring gaze of all civilized nations, and lifted 
its possessor to a position beside the most august intel- 
lects of classic Greece and Rome, ceased to command the 
respect of the meanest, and descended to the lowest and 
most despicable condition into which a ruined immortal 
can sink. He who had triumphed over the greatest 
minds of modern times was himself conquered by the 
meanest and most inexorable of foes. His ears had 
listened to the sirens of the card-table and the wine-cup. 
With him there was none of the foresight and strength 
of purpose that saved Ulysses, and none of the divine 
faith and energy that delivered Orpheus. The one led on 
to the other ; the sister vices both assailed his virtue, and 
when once within their fatal embrace, he fell to rise no 
more. These twin vices oft combine their arts to eflfect 
the min of the young; and there is in this world no 
more firm and natural alliance than that which exists 
between the gambler and the inebriate. 
Gambling leads on to rohhery and murder. It edu- 
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cates men for villainy on a large scale ; it teaches them 
to scruple at nothing. Cheating leads on to downright 
robbery — robbery to murder. The man who wins 
largely must often flee for his life : the man who loses, 
smarting under the disgrace of loss, and the sense of in- 
justice, and the appalling prospect of ruin, is often quick 
to avenge himself upon the now hated and hateful author 
of his ruin. Virtue he has renounced, and maddened 
with his loss, and waking up to the idea that should 
have kept back his hand from the infamous work — the 
idea that the scoundrel who has ruined him has no right 
to his money — he invokes justice to aid him, and seeks 
restitution at the daggers point. Who commit the mur- 
ders and assaults that nightly disgrace our streets ? Who 
issue from their hiding-places to strike down the unsus- 
pecting citizen and rob him of his purse ? Who perpe- 
trate our burglaries, and where were they educated for 
this work of robbing and murder ? You will find them 
at our billiard saloons and faro tables ; at those infernal 
rooms where gamblers congregate, and young men begin 
the career which lands them in the penitentiary or on 
the gallows. Hand in hand with intemperance and 
licentiousness, this monster vice educates men to prey 
upon society, and poison its fountains. 

In a recent debate on the subject of gambling, in 
Philadelphia, between a well-known reformed gambler 
and an acknowledged member of this honorable frater- 
nity, it was stated in a daily paper that the following 
facts were admitted, on all hands, as establislic^l : 
"1. That the winner is always in danger of murder, 
and runs for his life. 2. The loser generally becomes 
a cheat, a murderer, a suicide, or a drunkard. 3. The 
tortures of the damned are common to all gamblers, 
winners and losers. 4. Deception and lying are their 
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I attribnte$. 5. Ontlawed \>j public opinion, &.ej 1 
Tsge implacshio war against the morals, peace, and hap- 
piness of societj'." Nwd I trace out these evils further, 
and add line after litie to this already dlggnstitig pictnrel 
Need I tt!l tou how this vice haa proadtnted bright and 
Bplcndid talents, and wrtcked the hopes of youth, and 
bankmpt (amilie*, and rt-duced the once prosperous to 
boggarr { how it has corrnpled society, and bronght tiio 
gnj hairs of part-nts in eorrow to the grave ) how it ia 
&e stealthy foe of the social state, and, vampire lite, 
sacks its precione life-blood ! I will not stay to trace out 
farther these horrible issues which flow from it in time. 
But there is one that reaches beyond time — one that is 
more terrible than all the rest — one which contains in 
itficlf all other evils that flow from it, and is their flnal 
reeultaat. It Aardens thi heart against God; it shuts 
out all religions influence ; it compels the man to murder 
his aoul ; it steels his spirit ^!:ainst the law of God, and 
etu]K-fies his conscience, and nrgvs him on in a path of 
Bin and shame, on which no hope of immortality bright- 
ens, DO beam of light from the celestial ci^ can straggle 
down. The gambler ia not only the enemy of civil bo- 
cie^, but of the Eternal God. He turns his feet from 
the sanctuary ; he knows no hallowed Sabbath ; he Btrivea 
to harden his heart against all the terrors of the grave; he 
has been known to ply his accursed trade over the cold 
corpse of a companion, as if in mockery of death, and 
in defiance of that God who, through death, will soon 
summon him to his account. For this world he is ac- 
cursed ; and the next world is to him a dream, or a cer- 
tain fearfal looking for of judgment and fiery indignation. 
To him there come no soothing promises of religion ; no 
glorious expectations of immortality. To him Christ is 
no savior, and the Holy Ghost no sanctificr, and the 
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Bible no guide. Oh, conld he wholly still the voice of 
conscience, he wonld fain persuade himself that there is 
no hell hereafter, no hereafter at all ; or if there be one, 
at least, none that he should dread. 

Here Satan crowns this mystery of his working; thus 
he perfects the gambler's education, and finishes his work 
by creating in that heart a spirit which laughs at religion 
and will not come to Christ for salvation. Sad and fear- 
fhl result of such a career. The Church, prayer, the 
Bible, Christ and his cross, religion in all its ennobling 
commands and blessed promises, what are they to him 
who is the slave of the spirit of gaming, the bound and 
doomed victim of this accursed vice ? Yes, ye who make 
fliis your business and your amusement, look at this fear- 
ful fact which, more than any and all others, is most ter- 
rible ! Ye are in the hands of a God of justice, before 
whose bar your guilty spirits must soon stand I There, 
the vice which has made your souls a living chamel- 
hoose, stolen from you all the pure and ennobling affec- 
tions, robbed you of manliness and virtue, and made you 
in turn a seducer of others ; there, at that bar, your in- 
fidel souls will reap the sad harvest here sowed, and this 
vice shall bring forth its damning fruit. " Lost, lost ! 
lost I the die is cast, and I am lost I lost ! lost 1 1 " once 
broke from a dying gambler's lip. " I suffer the fires of 
hell already ! you need not tell me there is no hell ; I 
know there is ; I feel it already ; I have it in anticipation ; 
lost, lost ! LOST forever 1 1 " 

And now, ere I close, let me direct you to the ways in 
which gamblers are made. The begiuDings of this vice 
are various. A young man enters the parlor of people who 
arrogate to themselves a special gentility. He has never 
played before ; he has never drank before; but here is the 
table covered with cards, and the wine-cup ready to satisfy 
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i£; (ffieanty ami intollifrcupc are shnffling and 
. mocent ttiys, and invite him to take a Siand, 

,u lie iJieada ignorance nf the game ; they will teacli 
, He hecomes a learner ; he plays first for the excite- 
uf the thing; not for money, hot U> gratify those 
aed friends. It is kitt a harmless amnseinent — a 
pes amusement 1 Oh ! young man, did yon never 
lat maxim, " WTiere ignorance ia bliss., ^tis foUy 
vfi»ff'' Who ever was better, or wiser, or hap- 
or better fitted for life's great ends, or more sne- 
ul in bnsinees, for knowing how to shufBc and deal t 
it mnltitadee have had reason to curse the honr 
m they were first invited to sit around such a table 
^* share in such exeitements ! Ho yields, and ho soon 
lires a knowledge of the game ; what then ? why it is 
lid work to play for nothing, and a button, a thimble, 
ent, a dollar, is the stake — ^just enough, mind yon, to 
^.e a 3es£ to the game. Ah! a zestl just enough to 
etart the spirit of gambling; enough to kindle the lust 
of money, and awaken the deliciona excitement of haz- 
ard, and winning your neighbor's property 1 That is itl 
give a seat to the game ; the cxcit*?ment of victory or de- 
feat is not enough ; you must have associated with it the 
prospect of getting to yourself your neighbor's gold. 
This is the very demon of the gambling-hell they have 
called up to dwell in you, and educate you for the work 
and life of a gambler. The principle is the same whether 
you stake a dollar or ten thousand, . The germs of the 
vice are all there, and if you plant them, beware of the 
crop. It will rise woi-so than that which sprang from the 
dragon's teeth, armed monsters to assault and devour your 
own soul. Just BO, in the sliop, behind the counter, on 
the boat, stealing time belonging to others, or using an 
idle hour, boys learn to gamble for a small sum. No 
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one means to be a gambler at the start ; there is no one 
who understands it that does not abhor the character. 
But the beginnings of evil are unresisted, and the young 
man goes on, step by step, to ruin. In point of fact, the 
yiee is in the first cent a boy gains or loses, as truly as 
in the fortune which in after life is gained or lost. If it 
is right to bet a dollar, it is a thousand ; if it is right to 
stake a dime, it is, a fortune. You cannot set down a 
mark and afiSrm, here the sin, and the vice, and the 
danger of gambling begins. You might as well set up a 
stake half-way down the rapids of Niagara, with a warn- 
ing in large letters against passing that point, lest the 
adventurous boatman might be dashed to pieces. A 
warning half-way down the leaping, foaming waters I a 
warning half-way down the raging, burning excitement 
and habit of a gambling life ! Alas I the thunder of the 
mighty waters would be the requiem of tlie fool-hardy 
venturer, as the groans and wailing and sorrows of the 
nether world, and the awM plunge thither, have been 
of multitudes who thought it no sin to gamble a little. 
You naust start above the rapids ; you must set up your 
sign-board in smooth water; you must warn him in 
thunder tones not to trust himself near the edge of the 
rapids at all. There is sin and danger in all gambling. 
I care not whether it be in parlors or in the styes of filth 
and pollution ; whether it be among honorable judges 
and fashionable ladies, and eloquent lawyers, or away 
down in the haunts of profligacy that seem next door to 
the regions of the damned ; it is the same sin, and the 
people who practice it are all on the same level in the 
sight of a God of justice. Yes, young man, avoid these 
perilous customs ; stand up like a man and think your 
own thoughts, and speak your own words when you are 
invited to enter the path of dishonor and swallow 




[ ' B of vico. Ranember what the poet 



" Vkw i« k moDStci' o( sucb frightful miea. 
That to be hHl«l Dfvd.4 but to be seen; 
But Mcn loo oft. hmiliv vith her laet; 
He int endore. then pitjr, Uien embrace," 
1 to the voice of TOOT God : '* Resist the Devil and 

JLeefrom you." 
t there are other ways in which young and iuexpe- 
oed men are soducwi, I refer now to the gamblera 
nsQlves. Bestlees if they find not new victims, they 
BTer on the watch to entrap them. They dress gen- 
, and their gold rings, and chabis, and abandon 
indicatti them to be hale fellows, who love a litde 
isnra, bat who wonld not injure yon for the world, 
a have been educated to abhor gambling and drink- 
', They respect your prejadieea; but after all they 
mere prejndicca ; a little knowledge of life as it ia 
will mate yon wiser, and elevate yon to the platform of 
ft man of thi> world. A paini.' at canig is not evil ; only 
old women, and saints, and parsons think so ; we do not 
|day for money, not we ! sit down and play for a btitton, 
and we will teach yon. As the ox goeth to the slaugh- 
ter, the poor yonth surrenders to them the faith of his 
parents and the principles of his edacation — principles 
which he knows can bless him and save him for time and 
in eternity. He learns rapidly to play under snch teach- 
ers. Erelong he is not unwilling to play for a small 
sum ; he wins, and he wins again. Behold the thrill of 
bis excitement ! see how his brow flushes ! his heart 
beats 1 hope lifts visions of gold before him ! Alas ! he 
is in the rapids, and madly plunges on, till the terrible 
catastrophe comes ; he loses all ; he is mined ; he is 
bankrupt in principle, bankrupt in character, bankrupt 
in money ; shame and deepur persuade him to lend on 
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ear to his seducers. He becomes one of them ; he sinks 
to their level, and ends his career by suicide, in prison, 
or on the gallows ! Ha 1 have I painted a picture that 
has no reality ? are there none of your acquaintances, 
my hearers, who vanished thus from society, and you 
know them not ? are there none whom you have known, 
who have thus gone down the easy descent of vice ; have 
lost reputation, health, and all the bright prospects of 
earthly happiness ; have in their downward career broken 
a mother's heart, and brought a father^s gray hairs in sor- 
row to the grave, and at length have suddenly passed out 
of sight; gone, you know not where ; to suifer, you know 
not what ? Are there here to-night, any who stand on the 
verge of this vice ; any in whose ears the song of this 
siren is now sounding soft and low, as if it were the mel- 
ody of an angel, and inviting you to love, and joy, 
and peace? Beware of the seducer! shun the asso- 
ciates, be they grave or gay, beautiftd or learned, rich or 
witty, young or old, whose influence is put forth to shame 
you out of a principled abhorrence of the card-table and 
the wine-cup. Kesist the beginnings of evil, and you 
vnll have no occasion to resist its strength. Whether the 
siren woo you with the charms of woman, or address you 
in the voice of friendship, or appeal to your youth as the 
season for enjoyment, be sure in all cases her end, and 
the end to which she would bring you, is the same. 
Beware of the gambler ! — of the well-dressed gentleman, 
the friendly and officious stranger who seeks to worm 
himself into your confidence, that he may steal your 
purse. There is the malignity of the darkest villainy in 
his heart, while the breath of a moral pestilence issues 
from his lips. See him seated at yon table, in the for- 
ward part of the saloon of one of our fine steamers, 
whose printed rules are, " No Gambling on board this 
8 
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Boat '' — a fine text for a 8ermon on hypocrisy, had the 
inanimate craft a conscience to be troubled by it, to say 
nothing of its owners and officers — see the gambler there, 
with his restless eye, and his compressed lip, and his 
visage on which suspicion, and cunning, and passion 
have stamped themselves; how coolly he suffers the 
destined victim to win at first, and then how calmly, 
when his time comes, does he take dollar after doUs^, 
protracting the game into the morning hours, until he 
has exhausted aU the means of the sufferer. That man 
is already accursed of God ; to gratify his insatiate self- 
ishness he will ruin you, body and soul, for time and 
eternity ; ruin you under professions of friendship ; yea, 
offer up a holocaust of such hearts, broken and tortured, 
upon the altar of this foul siren. Beware of him ! 

There may be here to-night, some who have begun to 
gamble; who, though not professional gamblers, yet 
sometimes indulge in play — ^in honorable play, according 
to the most approved code of honor adopted by this hon- 
orable fraternity. To you, let me say, that in adopting 
the principle of gambling, you have adopted a principle 
vicious in its nature, and constantly tending to bring forth 
the fruits of vice both in you and in all who admit it as 
the foundation of practice. You are responsible for all 
its influence, both over yourself and over others, so far 
as your example commends it. Nor is there one of you, 
whose temper is not affected by even a partial indulgence 
in play ; whose heart is not defiled, and whose evil pas- 
sions are not excited by any communion with so unclean 
a companionship. JSTo man who gambles at all^ can 
stand up with an erect conscience and honest heart before 
God and man. He is on the road of vice, and Tie Jcruyvoi 
it. He is in the path along which ripe villains and ima^ 
dulterated scoundrels walk, and ply their infernal trade 
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of sednction. He is ono with tbem in principle, and a 
single step may send him down to the level of tlieir 
practice. He plays for amusement — they, for profit ; the 
gentleman will take your gold out of politeness, the 
professed gambler, out of necessity ; the one fleeces yon 
when he does not need it, the other, when he does. The 
gentleman may be turned into a scoundrel by the losses 
of a single night ; the scoundrel may become a gentle- 
man by the very process which has beggared the other. 
No ! though you stand as high as Lucifer before he fell, 
in the pride of your int^rity, yet if you admit and act 
upon the gamester's principle, you take to your bosom a 
vice that will sink you to heU. No man ought to confide 
prodous interest to you ; with such a principle in your 
life, you are in danger any moment of betraying all that 
is honorable in reputation, and valuable in friendship; 
all that you possess yourself, and all that others 
intrust to your integrity. There is no safety for property 
in the hands of any man who will frequent the gaming- 
table. He knows not at what moment the spirit of play, 
the demon of gambling, may take such possession of him 
as to dethrone judgment, and madden him into the per- 
petration of the most enormous frauds upon his employ- 
ers and friends. The history of this vice, written in 
tears of blood, is a record of resolutions broken, of hor- 
rible excitements, of desperate frauds, of manliness viti- 
ated, of beauty deformed, of virtue slain, of integrity 
corrupted, with the long black catalogue of midnight 
crimes on which the eye of Omniscience alone is suffered 
to look down. Who of you will dare act as its minister, 
its usher, or its advocate ? who of you, if you do thus 
act, has any security that he will not perpetrate the ruin 
of others ; yes, that he will not himself fall — fall, never 
to rise! 
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this cit^r, this monster stalks abroad by nigHt a 
and Inn-fi iuto Iter snarce thousands of the unwary. 
e than 500 gaming-houses of various kinds, side bj 
with 800 cofl'e*- houses, open their doors t« seduce the 
g, the manly, tbo noble, who entur our city to win a 
J, and secnre a. compett'ncy, and send back the blesB- 
rf their gratitude and their prosperity upon the venm- 
and loved forma they have left behind. Night after 
. tbey are thronged with a motley company of all 
, from all classes of society. Day and night the 
Bsariee of the pit circulate around hotels, and restau- 
B, and stores, and boarding-houses, to entrap the 
iger and the youth into these terrestrial belb. 

go there of the citizens of this goodly city i whose 
i9, whose fathers and brothers are found there ! Oh ! 
re is a tale yet to be told — a revelation yet to be made, 

nich would startle many an unsuspecting parent, and 
IB*ny a fond companion, who never dream that any name 
of theirs is in danger, that any man of an outward respect- 
abili^ can be found within the haunts of this foul sor- 
ceress 1 1 tell yon that while the first victims of these 
horrible drawing-rooms of Satan are the young men from 
the country, yet the next are the eons of eitizene. It is 
high time that this Christian people awake to the magni- 
tude and the appalling demoralization of this vice. It is 
high time that the law, and the ministers of the law, set 
apart and sworn to execute the law, should awake from 
their guilty slumbers. Ah ! the law, the law / is it pure 
itself in this matter ? is there no pollution on its skirts ? are 
those who are the constituted ministers of public justice, 
the conservators q£ right, the avengers of crime, the pro- 
tectors of society from the rude incursions of visible and 
known immoralities, faithful to their high trust "i Wbence 

1 come these foul haunts of seduction, and why 
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remain they from month to month iinpur{j:cd ? How 
happens it, that with all the authority and justice on 
their side, and all the arms of the state at their dis{>o8al, 
these dens of infamy and their victims accumnlato, and 
in the face of those stringent laws, which the wise care 
of the state has thrown around society, for the protection 
of its interests, ply all their arts of seduction and on a 
gigantic scale carry forward the work of demoralization f 
Justice was figured as blind by the ancients, to signify 
the stem impartiality, which no bribe of money and no 
force of friendship could at all afiFect. The scales in her 
hand weighed rights with the most consummate even- 
ness, as if the veiy avenues through which disturbing 
influences might enter the mind were forever closed. 
But we greatly fear that Justice, among us, might be 
sculptured blind for a very different reason — blind, not 
as impartial but as indifferent — blind not for the bet- 
ter securing of the great aims for which society had 
exalted him to power, but for the permission of pub- 
lic evils^ and illegal practices, and the genius of demo- 
ralization to work on without feeling the weight of an 
avenging hand or the keen edge of the sword of the law I 
Oh ! that this sword might become a terror to evil-doers I 
that justice would awake and strike down the guilty, 
whether they sit in places of power or belong to the ob- 
scure multitude I whether with perjured souls they wear 
the livery of law, or, less criminal, they seek a precarious 
living from the vices of their fellow-men ! 

Such is tlie nature and such are the evils of tlie card- 
table. It belongs to a corrupt state of society ; it is 
inconsistent with the health and prosperity of tlie state ; 
it is itself the very genius of robbery, the stimulus of 
vile passions, and the normal school of crime. Intem- 
perance and licentiousness are its sisters ; idleness, fraud, 
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malignity, lufidelify, robbery, mnrder, and eternal ruin 
are its legitimate fruits. Its history, could it be faith- 
fully written, would fill you with amazement and horror. 
To waste the hours of life in an amusement that 
brought no vigor to the mind, and no benediction to body 
or spirit, were indeed a crime in the sight of our great 
Sovereign ; but to spend these few hours, as they post 
along to eternity burdened with the bliss or woe of an 
immortal soul, in a pursuit that maddens every evil pas- 
sion and quenches those which are pure and gentle ; that 
hardens the heart and blinds the understanding to the 
holy and the true ; that pours a curse npon the time- 
waster here and garners up a fearful curse for him here- 
after ; this is indeed a crime against Jehovah of pecnlimr 
maliguity — a sin of no common enormity. Behold! 
to-night, how, on the dial-plate of God — yon Btany 
firmament, the wondrous clockwork of the skies — the 
midnight of the year has come, and the strokes, that teQ 
us another year has passed forever, are sounding out 
through all the provinces of time and arresting the atten- 
tion of men amid the din of business and the roar of 
worldly pursuits.* Their solemn tones, ringing full and 
clear amid the deep stillness of these closing Sabbath 
hours, recall us from the whirl of earthly things and bid 
us seriously and calmly review the past and prepare for 
the future. They tell us that : 

" Time is eternity; 
Pregnant with all eternitj can give; 
Pregnant with all that makes archangels smile. 
Who murders time, he crushes in the birth 
A power ethereal, only not adom'd." 

They tell us that fifty-two Sabbath days have been with 
us, as ministers of heaven, burdened with all the riches 

* This diBeoonw was deliverod on the last Sabbath erening of 18M. 
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of that brighter world ; they tell ns that another year 
of probation has forever passed, and that, in respect to 
many, mercy has nearly reached the limit where it 
tarns to yengeance; they snnmion the mis-spent hours 
from their graves, to walk in ghostly procession, as 
phantoms of mnrdered victims pass in lengthened and 
gloomy train before the eyes of their murderer— each with 
the record of your guilt, to appear as swift witnesses 
against you in that day when a mighty angel shall stand 
upon the sea and upon the land and declare Time shall 
be no longer I If you have murdered precious time at the 
wine-cup and the card-table — if you have dishonored 
your manhood and your Maker by indulgence in such 
soul-destroying immoralities, then, ere the last hour shall 
be struck and this year shall have wholly gone, repent 
in bitterness of thy folly and fly to one who is able to 
forgive and bless. Have you a hope of heaven firm 
and bright, or are you still a stranger to the power of the 
new birth and a genuine conversion to God ? Ilave you 
a closet where, retired from a vain world, you love to 
pray? a Bible which, amid the desert sands of time, 
opens to you a living fountain, and wherever you walk, 
surrounds your patlrwith the flowers, and fruits, and 
balmy atmosphere of the celestial world ? a Savior in 
whose great sacrifice for sin and mighty interccssi<»ii at 
the mercy-seat you calmly confide for your pardon and 
acceptance at the last ? a God whose character you love 
whose service you choose, and whose law you obey ? 
There is coming a day of reckoning, when all the Sab- 
baths and week days, the hours and moments must be 
accounted for to Him, who gave you talents and education, 
and placed you in this feir world to win, not a few days 
of pleasure, not the bubble feme, not swift-winged riches, 
but glory, honor, and immortality in the life to come. 
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Gen. ii, 18. And the Lord God said: It is not good that man should be 
alone: I will make him an helpmeet for him. 

Malachi ii, 15. And did he not make one? Yet had he the residue 
of the spirit. And wherefore one? That he might seek a goodly 
seed. Therefore take heed to your spirit, and let none deal treache- 
rously against the wife of his youth. 

Heb. xiii, 4. Marriage is honorable in all, and the bed undefiled: but 
whoremongers and adulterers God will judge. 

Matth. V, 27, 28. Prov. v, vi, and vii chapters. 

God originally created man male and female. In 
physical attributes the one is the complement of the 
other; each setting off the other and compensating for that 
in which there is a deficiency. Strength and weakness, 
manliness and beanty, power and grace belong to neither 
in combination. But the one is set off against the other, 
the one is the complement of the other, and so together, 
they form a complete humanity. Thus far God has 
followed the same law in respect to man and the 
brutes. In the one, as in the other, there is every- 
where this constitutional distinction, this same diversity 
of physical forms and functions, separating the entire ani- 
mal world into two departments, and securing, through 
this diversity, a continuity of existence. It may be more 
marked and complete in man, but the same radical divi- 
sion, in its main features, is apparent in all the tribes of 
the brute creation. Now if man were but a brute ; if, 

like them, he was created for merely physical objects 
9 ^97 ^ 
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iind were destined, after he had existed a few years and 
propagated hifi kind, to pass away forever; if, in his 
oreation^ no higher objects were contemplated than those 
which mark the destinies of inferior animals, and in his 
nature there were no powers that lifted him above this 
base condition and gave promise of an infinitely more 
exalted sphere in which he might move^ then indeed we 
shonld see no reason why, in all his intercourse with his 
kind, he shonld not follow a similar law to that which 
governs cattle — the law of blind instinct and physical 
impulse: then he might claim and enjoy the brutal 
privilege of recognizing no moral law, no divine com- 
mand in his sensual pleasures ; of rioting on every ob- 
ject that could gratify his senses and enthrone impulse, 
and instinct, and opportunity as the law of God imposed 
upon his nature, as the high warrant for wallowing in 
the mire of a filthy sensualism. But instead of thus 
resigning humanity to the same law which governs the 
rest of animal life, immediately after the creation and 
amid the innocence and loveliness of nature in all 
forms yet unaffected by sin, God institutes the relation 
of marriage. In the very act of establishing this rule 
for our race, he recognizes in us a character and attri- 
butes separating us from, and exalting us above, the 
brute ; he recognizes us as capable of being controlled by 
reason and affected by moral considerations ; he consi- 
ders us as entitled to the benefit of a higher and nobler 
dispensation, and qualified to profit by a totally different 
regimen of social life from that which prevails among 
the inferior races. Marriage is itself the divine testi- 
mony to our exalted nature; the divine recognition in 
us of spiritual capacities, and rational powers, and a 
destiny that reaches beyond the visible framework 
of things, and finds its fullest development in another 
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world. It is only among beings of exalted natures^ 
where the intellectual and the spiritual are lords of the 
physical ; where the mind, and the heart, and the con- 
science lead instinct and impulse that marriage in at all 
possible. For there is in it a spiritual union, and thiTo 
spring out of it reciprocal duties, and there go forth fnan 
it precious influences that are utterly out of the question, 
except as the beings bound together by this sacred tie 
are themselves rational, and moral, and capacitated for 
a higher existence than that which ends with this life. 
And I hold that the institution of marriage, while it de- 
monstrates the wisdom and beneficence of Jehovah, in 
imposing it as the law of humanit}', does, at the same 
time, demonstrate the inspiration of that word in which 
alone the only true and rational account of its origin is 
given to the world — that while the world recognizes it as 
binding upon all men, this book alone discloses its first 
beginning, and regulates it according to its original 
design. 

But passing by the consideration that the very institu- 
tion of marriage, as a law for our race difierent from that 
given to brutes, is an express recognition of our supe- 
riority, and sets us ofi* in a loftier position, and antici- 
pates for us a nobler destiny — passing by this thought, 
I hasten to another which grows out of it, viz: tAat 
marriage is constituted vltimately for a moral arid 
religious purpose ; that it contemplates a state of things 
in which the mind may best unfold itself, the heart grow 
strong in all wisdom and holiness ; that the physical is 
designed to bear up the moral ; and that the whole na- 
ture of man, in his highest state of purity and peace, 
welcomes this institution as a blessing of wide and rich ^ 
beneficence to our race. He who has no higher idea of it 
than of a mere sensual gratification, most ever regard it 
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as a rigid and burdensome restriction, and he himself 
must have a soul loo gross for the idea of purity to dwell 
therein — too corrupt and blind to compasa the moral 
power and glorj- that lie hid in this institution of para- 
dise, if arriagv! is the fundamental source and law of the 
t'amilT, and as such, it underlies the state and the church ; 
il is the lirst, and the strongest, and the profoundest in- 
fluence in society ; it lies deeper than all else, and it 
hath relations of richer significance and greater power 
to tlie whole human race than any other institution of 
tliis world. Let ns go into this family; let ua contem- 
plate those two beings united together for all their 
cartlily pilgrimage ; let us see the family rising around 
them as its supports ; let us trace out the mutual influ- 
ences which here combine to educate the hearts of all, 
and bind them together, and fit them to go forth into 
life, established in all the principles of goodness. And 
here you are to suffer me to speak of the institution of 
mnrrittgc, and of the family in its own nature, and 
adaptations, and tendencies — as a field for human cul- 
ture, and a power for the education of men in all that ia 
best and noblest for this world and the world to etjpio. 
Nor am 1 to be deterreit from this by the vision of dis- 
oi-dered and ill-regulated families — of households where 
discord and selfislmess, wliere parental folly and childish 
depravity, have marred this handiwork of the Creator, 
and abused, or neglected to use for a high purpose, the 
power it imparts. I said tliat marriage recognizes in 
man a high and rational nature ; that it contemplates a 
being who can reason correctly ; tliat unless men are 
reasonable and moral, marriage is not for them, and 
thi.'y may just as well go down at onee to tlie state of 
cattle. When men and women — parents amid a rising 
their reason and their heai'ts, and, 
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instead of using their high gifts in such a noble position 
for a high purpose, thej take leave of coiniiion Siiise and 
common honesty, then it is not the fault of marriage that 
it does not attain in them the blessed objects proposed in 
its institution. It is due to a strange perversity in those 
who use and abuse it, that it has not lifted them up and 
enabled them to accomplish that which is pure and lovely. 
Depravity can ruin and destroy anything in this world : 
it nailed Jesus to the cross ; it hath turned governments 
into tyrannies, and the very church of Christ into the 
abode of unclean spirits. It is not necessary to dwell at 
length upon the force of evil in this connection. The 
family is a power originally adverse to it — a power 
adapted to curb and restrain it; which, when religion 
dwells there, constitutes the finest position from which 
those intent upon it may aid each other in all that is 
good, and guard most eflfectually against all that is evil. 
Behold, then, two beings united in this sacred bond ; 
pledged to each other for life ; bound to seek each other's 
good through all the changes of time ; residing together 
in the closest of all intimacies, and that intimacy bear- 
ing upon its face the sanction of Heaven, and answering 
to the very purpose of God in their creation. The very 
basis and cement of their union is a genuine and ex- 
clusive afiection, a mutual sympathy, and a peculiar 
consciousness that they are necessary to each other — 
that in this abiding union is their highest earthly happi- 
ness, and that there are no others in this world that can 
sustain to them this relation, or receive this afiection. 
They are set apart thus, by that high affection which 
God has capacitated the soul to exercise, from all the 
world. They are one in heart, one in interest, one in 
aim, -and one in the view of society ; and so there is 
room for the play of mutual afiection, and the constant 
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exercise of every endearment, and the mutual putting 
forth upon each other of modifying and i)urifying influ- 
ences that shall most happily mould and form the whole 
character. Diverse in character and diverse in attri- 
butes, and each filling a difierent sphere of labor, yet 
they combine, in character, in action, and in duty, to 
fill up a complete life. There is no such influence to 
bless the heart of man, and soften his ruggedness, and 
draw him on to deeds of virtue and noble daring, and 
open his soul to all that is pure and peaceful, as that 
which comes forth from a gentle wife, especially when 
her heart has become the home of religion, and her life 
is radiant with the spirituality and the power of the truth 
as it is in Jesus ; and there is no influence better adapted 
to strengthen woman's character, and mature her powers, 
and give solidity to her virtues and development to her 
peculiar nature, like that which goes forth from one who 
sustains to her the relation of husband, especially if he 
be already pervaded by the power of true religion. It 
is here that man finds a refuge from all the troubles that, 
out in the busy world, distract and vex his spirit ; 'tis 
here he finds the strongest safeguard of virtue, and the 
firmest barrier against temptation, in the afiection of one 
who loves him more than all the world beside. Here, 
in the bosom of his family, does he find that solitude, 
that temporary separation from the crowd and the bustle 
and the excitement of the thronged marts of business, 
which is so essential to the nourishing of thought and 
the development of the inner life in the strength of 
virtue and the loftiness of faith. Ilere she, the partner 
of his days, dwells secure from alarm respecting the 
future, and confident in his strong arm and his unwa- 
vering attachment, prosecutes with glad heart the quiet 
Aatiea of her angel mission. Then, as children are 
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giveD, and around the parents rise immortal minds, look* 
ing up to them for support and guidance, rejoicing in them 
as the authors of their being, reverencing them as clothed 
with a portion of the divine authority, waiting to receive 
&om them the image that is to be stamped upon tlieir 
young souls for all eternity ; how their position mag- 
nifies itself, and their responsibilities grow around them, 
until the family becomes the first and most efficient edu- 
cator of men for the busy scenes of time, and the grander 
scenes of eternity. Here are the genuine nobility of the 
world I here the fountains of power I here the silent influ- 
ences that are to make nations, and fill the earth with 
new demonstrations of the christian life I Behold ! how 
the family is bound together by these quadruple bands, 
stronger than brass — conjugal, parental, filial and frater- 
nal afiection ; how they all work together for the accom- 
plishment of God's great purpose in this world. Can 
you conceive of a finer stand-point from which to work 
for the elevation and salvation of the world than this ? 
Where is there a position in which man or woman can 
hold in their own hand so many plastic influences over 
young souls, as God has concentrated in the very consti- 
tution of the family, and made the fruit and outgrowth 
of marriage ? What happier influence to affect the heart 
and disrobe it of selfishness, and open it to the pure and 
the good, or steel it against the power of temptation to 
evil, than that which beams upon you from the laughing 
eye and beseeching look of your own babe? What 
mightier power to mould the spirit than that which 
streams forth from the parent upon the child, through 
all the years of its growth up to manhood ? Where are 
the foundations of character laid, if not in the nursery 
and at the fireside ? Where can patriotism, and the vir- 
tues which make good citizens, be created so well as 
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there, where, protected by the broad shield of the state 
from external foes, the parents train their offspring in all 
the knowledge and the purity essential to a peaceful and 
an honest life ? 

Where is it that the finer elements of a Christian char- 
acter are best ingrafted upon the corrupt stock of Adam, 
and the efforts are most successfully made to inform the 
understanding with those truths which concern the soul 
in its divine relations, and train the conscience to a quick 
sensitiveness on all moral questions, if not in the family I 
Here in the calm retirement, where the wild excit^^ments 
of the world enter not to disturb, and the authority of 
the state comes not to interfere ; here where the parent is 
the sovereign — the father and the mother the king and 
the queen of their young empire — where no jealousies, 
no diverse interests, no fears of future separations, glare 
in upon them frightfully ; here, where every day .is filled 
up with reciprocal duties, and the lines of character are 
slowly but surely traced, and the mind and heart gradu- 
ally developed ; here is the grandest, and sweetest, and 
most fruitful scene on the footstool of Jehovah. The 
vision of many a Christian family at once rises before 
me, and leads me captive by the enchanting prospect. I 
see the father bound to the state by all the ties of a pa- 
triotism that has its strong roots not merely in the memo- 
ries and associations of his own father's house, and his 
own native hills and vales, but in the deeper soil of his 
own parental love, and his own family relationship. I 
see him thoughtful and serious as, withdrawn from the 
world, he beholds these young immortals looking up to 
him for guidance and blessing, and remembers that he 
and they are forming characters that are to abide when 
the sun hath set forever, and the lamps of heaven have 
ceased their shining. I think of the mighty pressure 
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which this responsibility rolls upon him, to be himself a 
Christian, to stand forth before them pure in his hi^j^h 
office, to trace upon their souls no lines that must be 
erased ere they can enter the kingdom of heaven. 

If now you would see the perfection of the working of 
this institution, you must look in upon a truly Christian 
family, where man's nobility is understood and appreci- 
ated; where the design of marriage is compassed and 
sought to be realized ; where all the wealth of parental 
love, and the strength of parental authority, and the 
tact of parental wisdom, are put forth to create the 
life of heaven within the horizon of time ; where the 
appliances of education, and the means of grace, and 
the power of example, are brought gently and steadily 
to bear upon hearts tender and soft in their youthfulness, 
and open to all the plastic influence of parental affection. 
There are thousands and thousands of such happy fami- 
lies in this christian land, where God and eternity and 
all that is most precious in the virtues and graces of time 
hold the first place ; where marriage has shed a benisou 
richer than all other earthly blessings, and created a 
household where as much of heaven's bliss is daily en- 
joyed, and as much of the loveliness of heaven illustra- 
ted, and as much of direct and saving influence for the 
elevation of man goes forth, as can well be witnessed, 
amid the work of restoring a lapsed humanity to its prim- 
itive innocence. There are thousands of families that, 
even if the state should be shaken to ruins, and the fabric 
of its government should fall prostrate, — that even though 
the visible organization of the Church should for a time 
be dissolved, and the light on our altars of public wor- 
ship should go out, would yet live as arks amid the night, 
and storm, and waves of that fearful desolation, and bear 
in themselves, like the Mayflower, the seed of new gov- 
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emments, and the living forms of the visible Church of 
Christ. It is surely impossible for any rightminded 
man to look in upon such a family, with the clustering 
memories of the families from which it sprung about 
it, and the wealth of its precious affections, and the 
round of its peaceful and godly life, and the bright 
hopes of a future that reaches fer beyond the horizon of 
time ; it is surely impossible to see what a Christian mar- 
riage, constituting a christian family hath done for these 
lost children of Adam, without blessing God, that amidst 
the wreck of the Fall, and the sad issue of the expulsion 
from Eden, at least one, and that so precious an institu- 
tion, survived as an open fountain of blessing to the 
world. Ohl never do I see the father and mother in 
their quiet home, shedding around them the influence of 
their elevating example and affection, and behold the 
young hearts that respond to theirs in filial love, from 
whom they seek the ennobling principles that are to be 
their anchors amid the surgings and tempests of the wild 
sea of life, without feeling the ennobling power of conju- 
gal affection, and the blessedness of the Christian family, 
and the wonderful beneficence of our heavenly Father, 
who in wisdom hath established marriage as the only 
union of the sexes on which his smile shall rest, and hath 
made it one of his high commands, written with his fin- 
ger amid the flames and thunder of Horeb, and sounded 
abroad through all the tribes of the earth, " Thou shalt 
not commit adultery." It is thus in this union, the phy- 
sical is made to bear up the spiritual ; it is thus marriage 
is ennobled as the earliest and richest fountain of author- 
ity, and law, and religion ; it is thus it stands forth inter- 
locked by a thousand relations with all the most precious 
virtues on which the State reposes, and all the habits and 
influences to which the Church looks for support. It is 
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the position of all others most favorable for a religious life, 
to tiiose who have reached the age which warrants their 
entrance into it ; it is the institution, which starting nearest 
to all the sources of healthful influence, irabosoms in itself 
an influence transcending all other earthly instruments. 

And now that I have carried you round to view 
some parts of this great subject, and have shown 
you that marriage is honorable in its institution and 
healthful in its tendencies ; that God hath made both 
one in order to seek a godly seed ; that religion, and pa- 
triotism, and the purity of social life, and the perfection 
of human society all have their roots in it, let me take 
you into another region and assist you to understand 
some other parts of the texts which I have read to you, 
and especially the anathemas they hurl upon the whore- 
mongers and adulterers. I wish to speak to you, young 
men, of those who, regardless of the divine law, in defi- 
ance of heaven's most clear and fearful utterances, seek 
a transient pleasure outside of that statute which God 
has established for their guidance in this matter. I wish 
to unvail the heartless villainy of some, and the wicked- 
ness of others, who, setting at naught the maledictions 
of Jehovah and disregarding all the sad lessons of expe- 
rience, suffer themselves to be caught in the snare of this 
murderess of the mighty, and shorn of the strength of 
their manhood and the virtue of their youth. It matters 
not whether the offender be one who tramples down the 
Tincrushed flowers in all the freshness of their opening 
beauty, and the fragrance of their rich perfume, and the 
ripeness of their budding loveliness, or whether he prey 
upon the already withered garbage long-trodden by the 
feet of every passer by. There are degrees in vileness, 
and a deeper and a deeper depth of pollution ; but in 
respect to God's great law, and man's great safeguard, 
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and the sheet-anchor of the Church and the State, eadi 
and every ufiender must bear on his own head the weight 
of the crime, and the sanction by which that crime is 
avenged and that law is vindicated. 

In the very outset I may remark, as that which consti- 
tutes the vice and the criminality of the offender, that 
he outrages the positive and clearly expressed law of his 
God. In the jBrst step that he takes, he overleaps one 
of those barriers which the finger of God, in his infinite 
wisdom, has drawn around the race. It is not against a 
supposed expediency of statesmen and parents that he 
takes his stand. For there is here a divine declaration 
that, first uttered in paradise, has sounded on, through 
all the tribes and nations of the earth, until this hour. 
He shall not hide himself behind what he deems an un- 
necessary and useless legislation of the state, and the 
over stringent customs of society, and by a philosophy, 
as damnable as it is false, attempt to exalt vice into vir- 
tue and make a necessity of crime. For here, originally 
given at the opening of human existence, and embalmed 
in the traditions of all nations, and shining forth in all 
its life and power from these revealed oracles, is this 
primeval institution, this stubborn and unchanging law. 
Will his ipse dixit^ the corrupt impulse of his enslaved 
heart, and the sophistry of his clouded intellect avail to 
repeal a law like this ? to stamp with unsoundness an 
institution like this ? to justify in the court of conscience, 
of the universe, and of that God in whose sight he acts, 
the deliberate attempt to overthrow it ? Let him as wel] 
with a breath sweep away all institutions of law and all 
customs of society ; for there is not one — not one — that 
can compare with this in the firmness and massiveness 
of its foundations, and the prescription of age that con- 
secrates it aa God'S law for man. Ay I let him play the 
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part of the f5roth on some eddy, that, as it whirls aside, 
cries out to yon mighty Ohio, in its triumphal march to 
the sea: 'You are wrong; turn back ! turn back 1 seek the 
Alleghanies, whence you came I' And as the froth must 
at length yield to the victorious tide, so must this false 
reasoner at length bow his logic and his sophistry to that 
ever-swelling stream of ages which, starting in paradise, 
fast by the throne of God, has borne the institution of 
marriage far and wide among the nations. Yes ; if ever 
tJiere was an institution or a law that came to man with 
tiie impress of God's signet manifest upon its front, that 
is this institution — that is this law. And so it is, that 
he, who offends here, offends directly, openly, outrage- 
ously against the visible glories of God's throne, against 
the voices of all ages, against the weightiest testimony 
that can well be brought to bear upon the conscience in 
favor of a divine enactment. 

Now commencing his career in this form of outrageous 
sin, behold 1 what, in the course of his downward path, fol- 
lows upon his crime against God 1 At once he forsakes 
the ground of a rational and immortal being ; he seeks 
the privileges and the grossness of cattle / he puts him- 
self on a level with soulless brutes ; he becomes the crea- 
ture of blind impulse ; he defaces the image of God in 
which he was created ; he dethrones judgment, disre- 
gards conscience, ceases to reason, and committing 
himself to the behests of passion, is borne unresistingly 
wherever it lists. Poor, degraded, brutified man 1 Wert 
thou indeed created in God's image ? Hast thou a reason 
sublime in its powers and a conscience Godlike in its 
decisions ? Hast thou a soul immortal as its sire ; and 
yet canst thou so abrogate * the ennobling law of thy 
nature, and descend to so low a condition, and so 
degrade thy manhood as to put thyself in the category 
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bewte that perisli ? Would that this were indeed 
whole *nd the Icwt'st ])oint of thy di'gradation, 
<sl the brute obeys the law of his God- — the law 
d by his Almighty Maker for the relation of his 
He wars upon no good institution ; he commita no 
le ; he performs no act that, working backward and 
ard, within and without, is full of misery and woo. 
. the oflFendtT agninst this law makes war upon all the 
rest interests of our humanity, and involves in his own 
. inevitable fall of others. Could he stand as isolata 
m all Boclc'ty and be himself an outcast from it, the 
iscquencee of his sin might be confined, in a. greatOT 
ee, to himself. But he is in the midst of a vast 
uciation, in wliich every individual plays a part, and 
ids abroad an intiuence, and assists to form the general 
tracter on which the precious institutions of the State 
1 the Chureh shall stand, or by which they shall fall. 
' aracter is leaven, always at work in the mass, assimi- 
lating it to itself until the whole ia leavened. And in 
our corrupt world, where all that is good has ever to fight 
for existence, while that which is evil finds a thousand 
agencies to propagate itself, corrupt principles, and cor- 
rupt words, and a corrupt example are seed that find a 
rank soil in which to spring up and grow, till, in turn, 
they bring forth the fruits of Sodom. The evil thought 
of one man, and the evil act, spoken or seen, often find 
a home in some other bosom, already prepared for them 
by the great adversary, and work out there even a deeper 
and a darker con'uption. And so good and bad men 
propagate their thoughts and their lives among those 
around them ; and while one is busy preparing men for 
heaven, the other is busy preparing men for hell. It 
needs little fire, at times, to set on fire the courses of 
nature, and turn the bosom which God meant should 
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be his temple into the abode of foul and polluted spirits. 
A single word from nnclean lips, and a single glance of a 
lastful eye, and a single argument from the sophistry of 
a depraved reason, have had the power, in some peculiar 
circumstances, to start a young man on the wrong track, 
down which he madly plunged with a speed that defied 
all the powers of society to hold him back from utter 
destruction. Thns the profligate, in every act of his 
wickedness, makes war upon the family, and, through 
that, upon the most precious interests of both the Church 
and State. 

There is one class of men with whom vice is a busi- 
ness, and whose minds have reached a pollution so 
intense and a villainy so profound, that they can enter 
the sacred bosom of a fond and happy family, and under 
professions most fair, and with a guise most plausible, ply 
all the arts of speech and all the refinements of a winning 
exterior to cover the desperate purpose they cherish ; 
and at length plant a dagger in the heart of innocence, 
and cover with shame that gronp of lovely children, and 
bow those fond parents' hearts in sorrow to the grave. 
And oh ! if in the armory of eternal justice, there are 
forged thunderbolts hotter than all others, and if, in the 
regions of the damned, there are cells within which there 
dwells a fiercer and a more terrible retribution, most 
surely will those bolts fall upon the heart and those cells 
receive the soul of the foul fiend, who, with such an im- 
measurable malignity and such a cruel selfishness, has 
trodden down all the sacred rights of the fireside, and 
for a moment's pleasure, sought to hurl woman from her 
pride of virtue and innocency down to the level of his 
depravity, and over all the faces of that joyous and 
blessed family hath cast a darkness and into their hearts 
a bitterness, to which death is light and happiness. 
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There is a sorrow that is deeper than the grave, and 
there is an anguish that overmasters all other earthly 
agony. There is a life more horrible than death, and 
there is a shame, most undeserved, which haunts the poor 
victim, and lifts its spectral form ever before him, and 
glares upon him in all the scenes of time, and which will 
not leave him at the grave, but survives to defile hiB 
memory and cover with blackness the reputation he 
sought to leave pure and irreproachable. And while, by 
a single act, this monster has inflicted this death of shame 
upon so many glad hearts, he has, at the same time, aimed 
a most deadly blow at the very constitution of the fiamily ; 
he has sought to poison the fountains of healthy influ- 
ence and turn all the Eden-spots of earth into a desert. 
He is the enemy of his coimtry ; since he, who seeks thus 
to overturn an institution so essential to that country's 
prosperity, is doing the foulest and deadliest work of her 
most bitter foe. He is the enemy of the Church of God; 
since he bids defiance to all her sacred precepts, and saps 
the foundation of that institution which she has created 
as one of the richest means of diffusing her power and 
scattering her benedictions through the world. 

I have spoken of the seducer, of him who has gained per- 
fection in profligacy ; but in the main, all that I have said 
is true of him, who goes to the abode of the poor, and vile, 
and degraded one, outcast, and trodden down, and exiled 
from her father's house, and lost to all the peace, and love, 
and joy, and purity of a happy family. What! does 
he not dishonor the names from which he sprung, who 
wallows in such pollution ! Does he not dishonor him- 
self, who amid the light of Christianity and the blessed 
memories of a home, can stoop so low, can so level him- 
self with the brutes as to revel in the pleasures of such 
foul debauchery ? Is he the friend of his country, or the 
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family, or the Church of God, who thus outlaws himself 
from the institution of marriage and casts upon it the foulest 
dishonor ? He who can thus brave the holy law of God and 
tread upon its sacred precepts, in the very act, arrays him- 
self against the purest institutions of both the State and 
the Church. How came those miserable ones to be trans- 
formed into strange women 2 Had they not once a 
&ther's house as their home, a mother's arms to embrace 
them, and a brother's strength on which to lean for pro- 
tection ? Did not the music of a parent's voice, and the 
preciousness of paternal affection, and the consciousness 
of maiden purity once fill and bless their souls i Had 
they no bright aurora, harbinger of the clear and long 
spring day ? Before their minds were there no visions 
of domestic joys, and holy scenes of love, and truth, and 
purity, and anticipations of a loving and an honored life 
among friends and kindred i Had they no reverence for 
religion, and no respect for its ordinances, and no ex- 
pectations of one day being entitled to its promises ; and 
when, at length, death should come, and the night of the 
grave should gather its darkness about them, did they 
not hope to die as they had seen others die, with peace 
in the heart, and the assurance of forgiveness impressed 
upon the spirit, and the glorious vision of heaven illumin- 
ing all the soul and lighting up the dying eye with the 
ecstasy of joy ? Oh ! not at once did they descend from 
so bright and proud a pre-eminence in virtue, and sink 
so deep into the mire of this homble life of sin and 
shame I A single deviation from the path of rectitude 
they made, and then, by a thousand agencies, they have 
been prevented from retrieving the error, and have been 
pushed down, step after step, to these lowest depths of 
debauchery and shame. The seducer, with his villain 
heart, led on the array of evil forces, and ye who visit 
10 
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4i«nb<:T« "f [wtllatifn are the rank and file of this 

'Cbwf. \e are his trvyp, h'iE accessories, the hmnble 

debased follower? conlcDt to abet his Echeoiee of 

stitation, and tbt^ ebaro in the foulness hie bolder 

wnlfhip has civated ; ve maiDtalQ the secret organ- 

I which wars, hy oi^ht and day, against female 

ky — a^net the family inetitalioa and holy mar- 

; ve ci«ale these olcers on the body of society, and 

■d the iafectioa of them far and wide. Theso dena. 

xJlntioQ would soon be tenantless, and profligacy 

uld be a rare abominatioa, were thej not Buetained 

their inhabitants nourished ^ the price of yooi 

^e. And while on the bead of thu eeducer rests tha 

■den ctf a gnilt most terrible to bear, yet let bis f<d- 

■'efs, who, at a distance, follow in the path of his 

9igacy, understand that against them there is R. 

r^ of crime — of crimo not only against the la# 

I (rod, which they so visibly brave, but against sociely 

and the family which they so labor to destroy. 

But we rest not this cause here ; we are not content to 
show yon that libertinism is at war with the purity, and 
love, and life of the family institution. The deceit 
injury which it directly inflicts is wrought in the soul 
of the profligate himself. Of all the vices, there is not 
one that hath a venom which, for deadliness, can be 
compared with this; not one that prostrates more en- 
tirely every virtuous and benign aft'eetion ; not one that 
Bo rifles the heart of all that is noble and lovely, and 
impresses npon it the hideous features of the damned. 
There is not one honorable and noble feeling which it 
does not mdoly assault. Itself the meanest and moat 
brutish of vices, the sin most bai-efaced and avowed, it 
upturns every sound principle, and attacks with a deadly 
onset whatever is pure and good in the soul. I know. 
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indeed, that of all vices this has the fairest visage and 
the most exquisitely-moulded form, and robes herself 
most gorgeously in all that can attract the youtliful 
heart and alfect his imagination with the bright and 
beautiful image of pleasure. She is always 

*' Decked to the very taste of flesh and blood. 
And many thought her sound within, and gay 
And healthy at the heart; but thought amiss : 
For she was full of all disease. Her bones 
Were rotten; consumption licked her blood, and drank 
Her marrow up; her breath smelled mortally; 
And in her bowels plague and fever lurked; 
And in her very heart, and reins, and life, 
Corruption's worm gnawed greedily, unseen." 

With this corrupt and corrupting passion even patriot- 
ism is inconsistent : for patriotism must, in part, be sus- 
tained by benevolence, while this vice engenders the pro- 
foundest selfishness, and recks not to gratify its own 
desires upon the priceless virtue, and rich jewels, and 
eternal happiness of others. In the military family of 
Washington there was, in the early part of the Revolu- 
tion, one man, of high connections, and undoubted cour- 
age, and fine intellect. Few men could boast superior 
social attractions ; few rose above him in the labors of 
the court or of the camp ; none were more thoroughly 
ambitious, or more intensely purposed to write his name 
where the world could read it for all time. But with all 
these rich endowments of mind and person — with this 
commanding influence, which swayed multitudes at 
will — the keen and searching eye of the Patriot Chief 
soon detected a heart most foul and profligate. No 
strength of intellect, no brilliancy of mental endow- 
ments, no attraction of manner, no military genius 
could persuade the pure and high-souled Washington 
to tolerate near his person one who had the heart of a 
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rtioe and the pnnnpJos of a moet debasing profli« 
■^ Aan>n Barr, distrusted and dc-spisfd by bis corn- 
ier, wa^ nrmpelled to remain «ver at^r in the die^ 
IX. The fntum; ot' bis life jitstifit-d tbe judgment and 
! Stem purpose of Washington. With haade red with 
) blood of the mnrdered Hamilton — of him who, 
id the grand intt^lects of that heroic age and that 
'udroua e<.'tiate of mighty minds, towered peerlesa — 
1 the foul charge of treason resting upon his fame, 
.' hononnj by his country, bnt dishonored by himself, 
I treacherous to her most precious interest — he dies I 
as Adams, and Jefferson, and Washington sank into 
! grave, amidst the tears and prayers of a grateful 
tioD ; but in shame, and sulitnde, and gloom, this 
odigatc, whose ambition it was to tread the &tireBt 
wera of earth into the dust, passed away to the bar of 
jnst God. Profligacy and patriotism have no affinityj 
oentiousness in its profound selfishness, and the love of 
coHutry in its widc-rL'acbing benevolence, cannot co-exist 
in the same bosom. 

Equally true is it that this vice unfits the man himself 
for the purity and love of a virtuous companion and a 
quiet home. The pollution that it begets penetrates the 
imagination, affects the judgment, defiles the affections, 
and often enters the very bones, and leaves in the phy- 
sical frame the seed of future disease. Is aa education 
amid the companionship of profligates and the obsceni- 
ties of the most revolting scenes of shame, one fit for the 
pure and peaceful circle of the family, and the high and 
holy duties which marriage involves ? Is this an atmo- 
sphere in which to train the fathers of our republic, and 
the men who are to guide our youth and form their char- 
acters for manhood "i 
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" Domestic Happiness I thou only bliss 
Of Paradise that hast sunriFcd the fall 1 
Though few now taste thee unimpaired and pure. 
Or, tasting, long enjoj thee! too infirm. 
Or too incautious, to preserre thy sweets 
Unmiz'd with drops of bitter, which neglect 
Or temper sheds into thy crystal cup; 
Thou art the nurse of Virtue; in thine arms 
She smiles, appearing, as in truth she is, 
Heayen-bo'm, and destined to the skies again. 
TJum art not known tokere PUamre ia ador'd. 
That reeling goddess with the zoneless waist 
And wandering eyes, still leaning on the arm 
Of Novelty, her fickle, frail support : 
For thou art meek and constant, hating change. 
And finding in the calm of truth-tried love 
Joys that her stormy raptures never yield/' — Task. 

Look at France ! never at rest, surging backward and 
forward from despotism to republicanism, from repub- 
licanism to anarchy, and then back again to the point 
from which she started 1 For sixty years she hath 
drank blood and poured out blood upon her altars. 
Her constitutions change like the clouds; her future — 
who can tell when next the streets of Paris shall be wet 
with the life-blood of her ignorant and frantic sons? 
"France," says Napoleon, " has no mothers.''^ She has 
no families, and she can have no religion, no faith. The 
profligacy of the court led on to the profligacy of the 
people. She legalizes pollution, abets the overthrow of 
marriage, and enthrones Harlotry upon the ruins of the 
church of God. Licentiousness, as it unflts a soul for 
family joys, so it tends most powerfully to destroy the 
institution of marriage, or pervert it from its noble uses. 

But even this, sad as it may be, is not the saddest 
result nor the greatest evil of this immorality. It is, in 
its commencement, and continuance, and end, a crime 
that most boldly and outrageously defles the Almighty 
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God. The libertine takes his stand against the broadest 
iind plainest of the christian injunctions. lie comes forth 
in visible array and dashes his battle-ax against the thick 
bosses of Jehovah's buckler. To do his work of sin and 
carry on a warfare with all that is pure, he must sear his 
conscience as with a hot iron. Then the sacred chains 
of virtue are broken, and rebellion against all that is 
heavenly has freedom to grow and riot. What a memo- 
ry I What an imagination ! What a conscience ! has 
this sinner created for himself. What images of all evil 
shapes hath he moulded ? What scenes and actors peo- 
ple his memory, and breathe their fetid breath into his 
heart ? No wonder he scoffs at religion, and laughs at 
her pleadings, and rejects her Savior, who, in the purity 
of his teachings, hath declared, thou shalt not look upon 
a woman to lust after her. No wonder he knows no sab- 
bath, and hates the sanctuary, and neglects the Bible, 
and dare not pray. There is a curse visible which often 
affects the body of the criminal, as the rod of God in his 
flesh, avenging in part a violated law; there is a less vis- 
ible but more ruinous curse which lights upon his soul, 
hardens it like the nether millstone, and seals the offender 
over to the great day of judgment. 

Oh ! if there is a sight to awaken horror in time, and 
mirror forth before the eye on earth the very spirits of the 
lost, it is that of a company of immortals, debased below 
the brutes, lost to all the finer principles of our nature, 
lost to the blessed emotions of religion, lost to the prin- 
ciples of virtue, with a seared conscience, and a pol- 
luted imagination, and a sophistical reason, and utterly 
depraved affections ; mocking at the pure and the good, 
scorning the joys of the family, hating the sanctuary of 
religion, corrupting and being corrupted, heaping up to 
themselves wrath against the day of wrath. Of all those 
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to whom the gospel is preached there are none more hope- 
less, even when they can be brought to enter God's house; 
and if now and then a brand is snatched from the burn- 
ing, yet the saved sinner mourns for life, and weeps 
daily in bitterness over a moral nature enfeebled, and 
habits averse to good, and a memory full of evil, and an 
imagination so long filled with polluting images. Thanks 
be to God, that his grace can reach them ; for it did take 
a Gardiner from this horrible condition, and make him 
a saint and an heir of heaven. But such cases are ex- 
ceptions to the rule — the solitary trees that stand, spared 
of the great God, all scorched, and blackened and mutil- 
ated, while the mass of their companions have bowed to 
the devouring element and vanished from sight. Yes, 
mark it well, young man, that in this vice there is a 
venom that poisons often the body, but always, and with 
the greatest virulence, the soul — that spreads the most 
inveterate corruption through all the moral nature, defil- 
ing all that is spiritual and beautiful, and ripening the 
whole man for the kingdom of darkness. He who enters 
upon this path, begins a direct and sure march to the 
abode of the damned. 

"I saw him enter in, and heard the door 
Behind them shut ; and in the dark, still night. 
When God's unsleeping eye alone can see. 
He went to her adulterous bed. At morn 
I looked, and saw him not among the youths. 
I heard his father mourn — ^his mother weep ; 
For none returned that went with her. The dead 
Were in her house ; her guests in depths of hell ; 
She wove the winding-sheet of souIa, and laid 
Them in the urn of everlasting death." 

COUKSE OF TlMK. 

Within these gates all purity, all nobility, all high and 
virtuous aflection dies. The victim hugs the chains that 
eat into his heart. Here the atrong, the bright, the 
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beautiful, are as flax to the fire, as the straw upon the 
whirlwind. The siren leaves within the souls of her 
captives no fragrant flower, no healthful plant of love, no 
beautiful emotions, no pure and heavenly afl'ections. Her 
breath blasts them all, while the seed of evil weeds and 
thorns are quickened into life, and send up a crop rank 
and tall for the angel-reapers of the last great day. Such 
is the awful sanction in this life which follows the violater 
of God's pure law, and such the premonition of that 
darker fate which awaits the licentious spirit when the 
gates of the grave have closed upon it forever. 

And now, ere I close, permit me to warn you againat 
the beginnings of this vice, so strong and so deadly when 
once it has gained the mastery. 

It is needless to say that intemperance and the theater 
are the prime ministers of licentiousness. Of the theater 
I shall speak hereafter ; and it is suflScient now to assert 
that both these causes operate powerftdly to corrupt the 
young and renew the victims of this slayer of the strong — 
that they are full fountains of corruption sustaining the 
profligacy they create, and deepening and widening its 
stream with each successive month. 

Idleness and the want of some regular employment 
often pave the way to the gates of her whose guests are 
in the depths of hell. The idle are generally dissolute. 
It is an old maxim, as true as it is old, and not at all too 
simple and undignified for those who would be wise to 
hear, that 

" Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do." 

Parents can in no way so easily and infallibly rear 
their sons to be profligates, and the inmates of brothels, 
and proficients in all popular vice, as by teaching them 

>t to work, and permitting them to command their own 
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time. Let the parent but regard labor as dishonorable, 
let him teach his son that gentility consists in leisure and 
amusement ; let him furnish him with no absorbing busi- 
ness for eithcar head or hands ; let the son choose his own 
companions, and spend his time without question, where 
he pleases ; let him pass his evenings away from the pa- 
rental fireside, and especially let him have a full supply 
of money to demonstrate his respectability, and display 
his generosity, and command the various sensual indulg- 
ences that solicit his senses, and with almost infallible 
certainty, such a course will secure the prostitution of his 
virtue, and send him forth beggared of all respect, and 
all peace, and all hope into the midnight darkness of 
eternity. 

Another efficient means for kindling in the imagination 
and in the soul strange fire, is the sight of impure j)ic- 
tares. Unfortunately art has been too often under the 
guardianship of depraved genius, and many of its pro- 
ductions which bear upon their face the works of skill 
and power, are such as only a polluted imagination guid- 
ing a willing hand could have given to the world. It is 
here that art has been prostituted to the basest uses, and 
under the plea of revealing the beautiful, it has succeeded, 
most fatally, in revealing the corruption of the artist, and 
in furnishing the means for corrupting the world. Let 
then a young man accustom himself to look upon pic- 
tures that he would blush to bring forth in the family 
circle, that he would feel ashamed to have a good man 
know he loved to gaze upon, and you may rest assured 
he is beginning to educate himself for the vice of liber- 
tinism, and the practice in heart and life of that sin, 
which makes the soul a den for the abode of fiends, 
unfits it for all manly and noble work, hardens it 
against the tender restraints and influences of the family, 
11 
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and filling it with hatred to God and religion, ripens it 
for the atmosphere. and the doom of the lost. 

In carrying on this process of education for a life of 
profligacy, let him next gather about him the corrupt 
books which genius hath written in the service of vice, 
and employ his leisure moments in perusing sentiments 
and descriptions, which, in their naked plainness, would 
revolt an ingenuous and virtuous mind with their dis- 
gusting sensuality, but which through the fascination of 
style, and the beauty of language, and the gorgeous 
colorings of the imagination, insinuate their poison 
deeply and permanently into the spirit. There is no 
power of our nature so subtile and wonderful in its ope- 
rations as the imagination. Among the earliest of our 
mental powers to develop itself, holding the chief place 
in childhood, ere the reason has begun to unfold itself or 
the judgment to mature, it continues even in after life to 
hold over our lives a strange and mighty influence. It 
creates and transmutes, it ennobles the mean and debases 
the exalted, it gilds darkness and vails light, it magni- 
fies the little, and fi*om shadows gives all the impression 
of a substantial reality. It combines all forms and 
peoples all space. It gives embodiment to the spiritual 
eye of the wishes and hopes of the heart. It clothes 
all images of holiness, beings pure and sinless, witli 
brightness and glory to the eyes of those who love them. 
It can enhance the power and fascination of earthly 
pleasure, and body forth to the vicious in forms most 
luscious and tempting, the corrupt wishes and ideas that 
dwell within them. Thus this splendid faculty of our 
immortal nature can ally us to angels or to demons ; can 
spread around the pure and the spiritual charms that 
shall heighten their attraction to the good, while around 
the sensual and the debasing it can spread refinement, 
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and grace, and dignity vastly enhancing their fascination 
to those whose sonls are in sympathy with corraption. 

Its inflnence over the yonng in whom it is endowed 
with the greatest activity, before age has pressed its 
leaden weight npon its pinions, and reason matured and 
strong has gained the mastery over it, is exceedingly 
great. The same power which paints the future of youth, 
and fills the life before him with images so splendid, and 
round the trying and the fearful casts so bright a halo, 
when once it is subsidized to the service of vice, and 
surcharged with the materials of polluting images, and 
trained to exercise itself in these unholy creations, is 
most mighty to insure and perpetuate corruption in the 
soul. This is an instrument for the casting down of the 
strong and the defilement of the life of youth, that tho 
prince of evil will be sure to employ widely and effi- 
ciently. To this end he has enlisted hundreds as the 
panders of vice, as the prime-ministers of profligacy; 
minds endowed of heaven with a surpassing wealth of 
imagination, and power of invention and description he 
has baptized with his own polluted spirit, and breathed 
the poison of his malignant heart into their most beauti- 
ful and fascinating productions. Works there are by 
the hundreds, sold even in respectable bookstores, lying 
upon center-tables in Christian families ; that are among 
the most potent corrupters of the young ; that defile tho 
imagination for life ; that inculcate principles clothed in 
the livery of angels, but in themselves the rankest pro- 
duct of the pit. Need I name them ? Instinctively your 
own minds anticipate the annunciation and fasten at 
once upon the works of Byron, Shelley, and^ others of 
kindred spirit, which are given to us in all the entireness 
of their originals ; the good and the bad, the impure and 
the moral ; as if the pure devilism, that in one part lifts 
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■lt-h«*d tnd strikes its i&ng into yonr Bonl, would 
ieUi), and the wimnds iofiicted healed by the 
M aiiO th« inoralitT, and even the appearancG of 
Aon, that msT elsewhere exhibit themeelves. Dare any 
r opmx thoni at rand^MU and read them to his child t 
WT bruthtT read them as thej are, in eooree, to a 
'i And shall we be each very fools as to keep the 
pter where ho haa t>ower to inflict the deadliest 
ode, and ^tve hini a station vi dignity, where he will 
aro to K< admired, aiid handled, and brought into 
Dew m-ighbtwhotxl of thi^e minds, over which it is 
wpecial duty to ciercise thp most watchful guardian- 
t Ur shall we not, as Christian parents, the guides 
piardians of the young, put such things out of 
t — in the fire — anywhere, so that they be cast down 
their position of power, rather than be onreelvea the 
iprieets of inipnrity and the ministers of impiety. 
?f «ll would it be lor the interests of morals, and religion 
if the Christian world should teach a practical lesson on 
this subject to both publishers and booksellers. Infi- 
nitely better would it be for the minds, now ripening into 
manhood and goingforthalonein the great struggle of life, 
if the mass of this immoral literature, which, sometimes 
in yellow paper and now in embossed leather, floods the 
country, were given to the flames. Will the beauty of 
the binding, and the richness of the engravings, and the 
costliness of the volume redeem its content3 from pollu- 
tion and counteract the power of the genius, thus digni- 
fied, to poison the reader? Is arsenic less fatal when 
taken in most luscious wine out of a golden goblet 1 Is 
Satan less powerful and successful when he hides the 
foulness of his visage beneath the costly robes of seem- 
ing innocence and purity ? Yes I ye fathers and mothers, 
vho thne commit to minds so immature and incapabJa 
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of sifting ont the good and rejecting the evil, the dead- 
liest poison, the poison which, like the hydrophobia or 
the plagae, seems instantly to spread itself over the soul. 
I pray yon understand — ^understand that ye are the most 
efficient ministers of profligacy, counteracting and pull- 
ing down with one hand what yon would build with the 
other. 

It is not many years since, in another part of our 
country, the commnnily were startled by the fall of a 
minister of Christ into the grossest forms of this yice. 
Rich in natural endowments, with a genius for i>oetry, 
of remarkable powers as an orator, he had held positions 
of great responsibility and wielded a large influence on 
the public mind. Arraigned and tried, he confessed his 
sin ; and in relating the influences which had assisted to 
secure his downfall, he declared that the poison inftised 
into his soul from the works of Byron, while yet in col- 
lege, had more than anything else depraved his heart, 
and enervated good principles, and filled the imagination 
with forms of evil. Thus often does this vile literature 
sow the seed in the young mind, whose ripe fruit will be 
borne in full manhood ; thus are there influences secretly 
at work to debauch young men, which in after life reveal 
their power in a visible and fearful ruin ; thus do de- 
praved and licentious works pander to the worst passions, 
and ere the subject himself is aware of their tendency, 
he has lost the vantage ground of ignorance ; he has de- 
scended from the lofty position of an uncontaminated 
mind ; he has opened all the gates of his soul to the as- 
sault of a power that has slain his millions, and strewn 
the earth with the ruins of manhood. 

There is one cause of licentiousness not so generally 
recognized, but yet of too great influence not to be men- 
tioned in this c<mnection. Public balls and miscellaneous 
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dancing parties, where the wine-cup circulates freely, 
where often dances, that seem invented for the express 
purpose of exciting desires hostile to virtue, are the chief 
attraction of the evening, constitute one of the most suc- 
cessful agencies for the spread of this vice. There often 
men and women assume such positions and go throu^ 
with such exercises, as no wise father would for a moment 
tolerate in reference to a daughter in any other circum- 
stances. Amidst the excitement of music, and the intox- 
icating cup, and the whirl of the giddy dance, liberties 
may be taken and are taken which set on fire the courses 
of nature; which, independent of such excitement, and in 
other connections, would expel the perpetrator from re- 
spectable society. The dance 1 the dance 1 how ofl:en has 
it led the unsuspecting into the snare of the fowler, and 
kindled passions that have clamored for indulgence over 
the prostrate law of Almighty God I 

In the seduction of young men from the path of virtue, 
corrupt associates play a most important part. They en- 
ter the city unfamiliar with the ways of vice ; they asso- 
ciate together in all the confidence which youth and sym- 
pathy creates. They entertain, it may be, no thought of 
indulging in really vicious pleasures ; they seek for recre- 
ation and amusement ; they may be jovial and gay in the 
exuberance of their spirits, but mean not to pass beyond 
the bounds of outward decorum and intend not to listen 
to the voices of these sirens, charm they never so sweetly. 
Now introduce into this circle a man already familiar 
with the secret avenues of vice, an adept in all licentious 
indulgences, steeped in the pollution of past immorality, 
and eager to drag the innocent and the manly down to 
his own beastly condition. Let him share with them in 
all their harmless pleasures, and wind himself into their 
confidence, and at length gain a position fix)m which he 
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may be^n the process of corrnptioii ; then let him, with 
words and descriptions fitted to his purpose, awaken feel- 
ings averse to all that is good and pure; let him lead the 
way into the haunts of vice and dens of shame, and how 
will such a sinner destroy much good { how will such a 
tempter prevail over the young, and the unstable, and the 
ardent i how will one such associate spread the plague of 
lust through a score of hearts, until he has infected all 
that gay company, armed conscience with red hot 
arrows, cast down their innocency to the earth, strip- 
ped them of conscious rectitude, filled their imagina- 
tions with unhallowed ideas, and rendered it impossible 
for them to mingle in virtuous society, without a constant 
sense of their own debasement, and a constant suspicion of 
the reality of virtue in those with whom they associate. 
Young men are social and full of sympathy, and easily 
give their confidence to any one who wears their livery ; 
and when a corrupt soul, abandoned to virtue and en- 
snared by vice, enters their circle, he will oftentimes carry 
the outworks of good resolutions, and at length triumph 
over the mind and heart in their richest possessions. 
Shun, I beseech you, such tempters. Let your associates 
be men of principle and virtue. Begard these beastly 
sensualists, whose very presence is corruption, whose 
breath is pollution, as your worst enemies; as the foes 
who would destroy not only your outward prospects for 
this life, but that peace and purity of mind which to you 
is worth all the world beside. Count that man a robber 
and murderer who, by pandering to the basest passions, 
seeks to rob you of the jewel chastity, and murder peace 
and virtue in your heart. Such fallen and unprincipled 
men abound in all large cities. They watch for the 
young and the unsuspecting ; they lay their plans warily 
and oat of sight of the bird. Their exterior is often 
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0, aoil gentlemanly ■ but the poison of a^ 
idLT tlitlr tunjni'^is, thi: passioos and craft of the 
ned are in thtir hearts. A father's agony and a mo- 
i tears arc- nmsie in their nara. Lost to the fine and 
r feelings, filled with Buspicion,Tinea6y in conscience, 
igitatcd with unq^niet passions, they know no joy so 
; as that of triumphing over another's virtue, and 
ng others down to their miserable state, 
3 ancients tell ns of a bay along the Mediterranean, 
^, from the winding of the shore, the wind and the 
! created such ravishing melody as to attract the 
ng sailor, and lead him to ent*.'r. Bnt, as enchanted 
the wondrouB music, he forsook his helm, his vessel 
Id strike npon the sunken rocka, and be dashed to 
s. The bones of the dead and the wrecks of vesaels 
ned all the shore. A fable this, most instructive to all 
will give heed to it. For thus, yotmg men, as yon 
along in qnict waters, will yonr ears be addressed by 
the enrapturing strains of pleasure, soliciting your ap- 
proach to her fatal shore. Bnt along that shore the eter- 
nal God has placed a concealed rocky barrier which you 
cannot cross, and on which your excellent ship must be 
dashed to pieces. Listen to that seductive music and 
yield to its influence, and forsake the path of virtue, and 
the whitened bones of drowned mariners now bleaching 
on the shore, declare your end. 

There is a chastity of the soul which allies the heart 
to angels ; there is a purity that, like the sun, gilds and 
adorns, and blesses all who come within its influence. 
A thousand agencies are ever at work in secret and in 
public to defile such a sonl, and snatch from it the crown 
of virgin flowers ; a thousand paths of sin open on 
every side, conducting the unwary straight to the 
ibera of death ; tempters come to ns daily and plead 
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with almost angel eloquence for admittance to the heart. 
Treasure this jewel. Let it be with you a daily prayer, 
"lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil." 
There is a power divine which you can enlist to aid you in 
this high work. Seek first the love of Jesus ; let rei)ent- 
ance for sin humble your heart in the dust, and faith in 
the great Mediator lift you up to a companionship with 
the holy. Religion alone will guard you most effectually 
against the assaults of this adversary. If on your heart 
there are the spots of this pollution, yet if you will flee to 
Jesus he will remove them. It is said that no water will 
wash out the stains of human blood ; but the blood of 
Jesus deanseth from all sin, and robed in his righteousness 
you shall stand forth spotless as the angels. Be vigilant 
to guard thy heart against the foes that hourly surround 
it; let Christ be your strength, and you shall triumph 
over all sin and live to reign forever in a world of light. 
They who would have a calm and peaceftd bosom in life, 
and who in death would find a victory that this world 
cannot give, must tread in the footsteps of apostles and 
confessors, and holy men, and through watchfulness and 
many conflicts with flesh, and much resistance of the evil 
(me, attain unto life everlasting. 

" Mortals that would follow me, 
V Love Virtue ; ehe alone is free; 

She can teach ye how to dimb 

Higher than the spherj chime; 
' Or if Virtue feeble were; 

Heaven itself woold stoop to her." 
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K. B, 9. 10. BuElj«Mlfe8Mae«r(fcrw>shnB«MebTinta^ 
'itbMaod than, w rhi wg lit Mn awaj the dqiiny fim tb* 
fini (wk» alw ii caDtd PmI). Glkd *>tk tbe Holr 
(,Mt«k i7MMMM.a^«iiU: O Ml of >U nAtOtr ud ill 
%Mf, Am tbiU af Ibe dtvO. dwa awBy bT aD rigkioMuo^ 
(ua not ccwe ta perrert tbm tight «sj» of the Lordt 

THAI WHS a professor of light-work, of profligate cim- 

snd the art of magic. His bosisess vss deception 

kiQDiCinfnit — to amnec by deceiving, and deceive hj 

ling. lie belonged to tbat fraternity whoee great 

it ia to lire by playing npon the credality or the 

love of excitement and the desire for amusement of the 

p(v>I>lti. IIu was not at all Bcrapulous in the choice of 

m<!anH to acooinpIiNh his object; it mattered not to him 

■wlint high and tiacrwl work he opposed, provided hia 

cofl'crH wcri! tillwl ; he did not hesitate to oppose and 

vilil'y an npdBtlo of Jesus Christ, nor would he have 

liCMitatal to ridicule and denounce the Savior himself, 

had ho b<!(!n prosent. Ilo seemed to know, as it were, 

inntirirtivrly, that the triumph of true religion would 

1)0 the ruin of his profession; that as the light of the 

(loHiMil illumined the sonl, it would rise above the arts 

anil dTOiiptiona with which he sought to gain a liveli- 

homl. Now, although this man was not technically a 

player, yot ho was, in one sense, an actor ; his spirit and 

life, and, to a great extent, his ainu, were just those 

(130) 
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which belong to the theater. And as then the Apostle 
addressed him in words of the most scathing rebuke, 
so now, were he present and knew the character and in- 
fluence of a modem play-house, I am perfectly assured 
he would speak of it, and those concerned in it, in simi- 
lar language. 

My object, to-night, is to justify the assurance here 
expressed, that the theater, as it is now and ever has 
been, is one of the most efficient auxiliaries of Satan in 
debauching the minds of young men and swelling the 
stream of profligacy, on the bosom of which thousands 
are borne afar &om all the benedictions of the Gospel 
and the hope of heaven. [Regarding it as one of the 
most pernicious and corrupting institutions of society, 
full of all subtilty and mischief, a child of the devil, an 
enemy of all righteousnesss, and the means of perverting 
the right ways of the Lord in thousands of souls, I wish 
to state, as fully as time will permit, and as fairly as if I 
were arguing an indifferent subject, the reasons for such 
an opinion. And here let me congratulate you, that, in 
discussing this subject, we have something definite-—, 
something known. We understand ourselves precisely 
when we speak of the theater : for it is no novelty ; it is 
no product of yesterday ; it is an institution of centuries ; 
it has now, as it always had &om its very origin, a 
marked, a decided character. It is something that stands 
out by itself, openly, and fully revealed to the view of all 
who choose to scrutinize its constitution, and relations, 
and influence, I am not about, in this sacred place, to 
attack an imagination, to discuss a may-be, to discourse 
about an abstraction. We have all too little time in this 
world, and too many interests, precious as eternity, are 
depending on our action, to permit us to waste our lives 
in the pursuit of a merely possible good or the avoidance 
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of a possible evil. The theater is not one actor, not 
two; not one play nor two; not a particular inflaenoe 
upon one or two minds. It is not an occasional repre- 
sentation ; it is not acting alone, nor music alone, ncnr 
scenery alone. And you may be sure tiiat, on this occa- 
sion, I do not mean to understand it in any partial or 
limited view ; but to discuss it in its aims, and principles, 
and influence upon society — to discuss it as a system- 
atized whole, as an institution that necessarily requires 
a large outlay of funds, a large retinue of actors, and 
frequent representations. If any man chooses to argae 
from other principles ; if he tells me that the dialogue is 
innocent ; that this play has a good tendency ; that this 
actor is a respectable citizen, my answer is, very weD ; 
but these are not the theater. Would you build a pyramid 
on its apex? would you rear a church on the steeple! 
would you trust a man in business because in one or two 
cases he was not dishonest, when you know well enough 
that he cheats his neighbor every day in the year I 
There stands the theater! there it has stood long enough 
to be tried by the impartial judgment of every lover of 
his race. It is a connected whole 1 The arrangement 
of the building, the scenery and the dresses, the music 
and the acting, the plays, the players and servitors, are 
there, and have been there for centuries. Is it a good 
thing ? Is it a friend to the morals of society ? Is it a 
good educational influence for the young i Is it worthy 
to stand, or ought it to fall? Its nature is known; it 
has borne its fruit. Let us see what is its nature and 
what its fruit. 

1. Let us look at the nature and aims of the theater; 
let us see what it means to accomplish, and how it at- 
tempts to accomplish it. A good aim may sometimes, in 
part, redeem a veiy bad thing in the eyes of men, and 
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that the end sanctifieB the means is an old maxim of the 
devil. I say, then, that the great pnrpoBe of the theater 
is to amuse by the representation of scenes and chariUs 
ters, fietitions and real. It has been contended by some 
of its advocates, that its purpose is moral instmcdon — 
to Bcooi^ vice and exalt virtne, and teach men the 
blessings of morality. Never was an assertion made 
with less foandation. The purpose of the theater can 
<mly be learnt from its histoiy,* from the design of its 

* " The dramatic art took its birth in the bosom of tamaltaoas pit— 
nres and the extrayagancies of intoxication. In the festiTala of Bacehni, 
hjmns were sung, which were the offspring of the true or feigned ecsta- 
sies of a poetical delirinm. These hymns, while ther described tbs 
faboloos conquests of Bacchus, g^radually became imitative; and, in tba 
contests of the Pythian games, the players on the flute who entered into 
competition were enjoined, by an express law, to represent successiTclj 
the circumstances which preceded, accompanied and followed the victoiy 
of Apollo over Typhon." Bartholemy, quoted by Prof. Proudfit, Bib. Rep. 

Of comedy — employing for its purpose parody, allegory and satire^ 
"abounding in images and language the most gross and obscene,** 
assailing indiffisrently rice and yirtue, the good and the bad, truth and 
error, abstaining from the use of no language and no representation that 
would excite a laugh and waken the interest of an audience — it is impoo- 
sible, with truth, to affirm anything but that its great and constant aim is 
merely to produce an effect, to raise an excitement, and to rouse the pas- 
sions, without the least regard to the character of the effect or the natora 
of the passion. 

So tragedy selects its subjects and arranges its parts with direct refer- 
ence to the excitement of the passions. Its characters are not usually 
those which best illustrate Tirtue; they are not the men and the women 
of calm, heroic Tirtue and purity, around whom the interest of the scene 
is made to gather. They are the disappointed Prometheuses and Mac- 
beths — the revengeful "Medea, burning with a demon's passion, and 
wielding a demon's powers of mischief and revenge." 

So its subjects— especially of ancient tragedy — "were selected from 
those who had occupied an almost superhuman elevation, whose down- 
fall, therefore, would afford the mort terrible catastrophe.*' * * "It 
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«, Am ifiiril of ia plajs md its actots, and tfie 

KM of ifaoM who frvqaeat it. Triol br bdt one 

■r all tboM tH«, it efemfo fanh conftssed that its 

— that vUch giva it chuK^u ; tbat bv which it 

^and Bcana t» live — na the amusement of the peO[Je. 

aim woe to edoeatf niea in moraU and iogDncl 

in Ibe proprietifs c^ lift-, ii«Ter was tb«T« so insti- 

B that more perfectly tailed o( accomplieliiDg &9 

«ea of its establkhment. From the firet compxeij 

SIH3, plajing in a cart* and wandering from villaga 

I 3, down to the lowest theater in this ci^, the 

and players B«ein most anaccoiintably to have 

aea their great porpoee. Instead of an edncator 

lOrale and an instmctor in the proprietjes of life, it 

erer been a m<:st efficient auxiliary of vice and oppo- 

* of things most saered. If instruction were ita 
ct, then as it has failed to give virtuous instrnction, 

userrea to be swept away as a machine atterly nnfit 
lot the pnrpoee of its creation. 

It Htunds forth then from all the history of the theater 
that its chief purpose is amw«emen(. Amusement t Well, 
I am tio enemy, ruligion is no enemy to innocent amute- 
tnent. ]!ut when a man talks about amusements in these 
days, it becomes rational beings to inquire what lie 
means by the word. For this poor word is made to 

was BDOicliraCB ohji'Clcd, even by aocieot critics, Ibat if tragedy nodld 
nwure lilt purpose of instruction, its scenes must he laid, oecaaionallj at 
Innst. in the ordinnry icalks of life, and must exhibit (he sufferings, 
diilieK. and tt'inptaliuns. which are iDctdent to the condition of the major- 
ity of njutikiiid. But to this it was replied, that they were wanting in 
the inlcn-st and ]>owur, necessary to tragedy — that tliey did not appeal, 
wilh Hullicicnt force, to those emotions of terror and pity, the cicitatioD 
of which is its object. It ia plain, therefore, that the aim of tragedy ii to 
utoniah, t« Agitate, not to instruct or reform the spectator. — Fsouiail. 

* " Dicitur el pUustrin Teziue podmata Thespis," 
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bear the bnrden of almoBt anything and everything that 
cannot be justified by a r^ard to morals, to religion, to 
intellectaal improvement, or the good of society. ^^ Oh I 
Liberty I" says one, ^^Oh! Liberty, what crimes have 
not been perpetrated in thy name I'' And thus may we 
Bty: OI Amusement, armisement! what follies^ what 
vicious cottrses, what paths, leading down to the cham- 
bers of deadi, what corrupting books and infamous 
things are justified and resorted to in thy name ! There 
is a vast deal said and written on this subject, that is the 
merest trifling with reason, that has no just foundation 
in the human constitution, that authorizes practices ulti- 
mately ruinous to both body and soul, mind and heart. 
Amusement has become, with many, a family or a per- 
sonal idol ; an idol to which they sacrifice their most 
precious things ; an idol to which they sometimes ofi*er 
their own and the souls of those most dear to them. 
Now let me say in the outset to you, young men, that 
amusements never made a man^ never ripened his intel- 
lect, never purified his heart. If there be one idea which 
at this day is enervating the minds, corrupting the 
hearts, misleading the afiections, and injuring the infiu- 
ence of religion upon the soul more than any other, it is 
this everlasting cry of amusement I amusement I 

There is not time to discuss this subject fully, but 1 
am bound to notice it in pai*t, in connection with this 
great play-house — this institution set apart and supported 
at vast expense for no earthly purpose but amusement 1 
Now the idea of such an institution, with its train of men 
and women, set apart for such a purpose has something 
in it degrading. But when you come to look at the 
subject more closely, the whole afiair, as a means to an 
end, is the sheerest imposition upon common sense. It 
proceeds upon the supposition that the same recreation is 
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ol to alt, th&t men of different pnrsuitB will all 1h 

ted by the eame mode and stifle of amusement. In 

rence to such an institotioii, this idea betrays a total 

apprehenBion of the Btate of society and thti wants of 

*e who compose it, Cliildren need recreation that 

call out their activity and permit their exnberant 

rita to overflow in physical exertion in the open 

: Buch as will harden the frame and St it for future 

1, The hard-working man needs no such recreation. 

'onld be a real trial to him. lie wants rest — rest in 

bosom of his family, if he have one, with his paper 

some interesting book to close the honps of the day. 

s merchant-— the man whose mind is largely active in 

mning and devising for each day — should have a quiet 

id soothing recreation — the converse of friends, the 

ling of books, the quiet enjoyments of the lecture. 

ise change the course of thought ; these improve the 

md; these may be made to strengthen the habits of 

religion. The student, who must be confined to one 

place, and whose brain is on the rack for days and 

weeks, should go forth into the conntry, and combine 

exercise with recreation, and so brace his body for the 

toils of the mind. Now the theater puts all persons in 

the same position and administers the same pleasant 

excitement to all whatever may be the nature of their 

employment. The nervous and the phlegmatic, the 

wearied body and the wearied mind, the young and the 

old, are all to be subjected to the same regimen, without 

the least regard to their character and wants. And so 

it would happen that were this amusement fit in itself, it 

would oilen fail of its effects and do more mischief than 

good. 

When, however, you consider the character of the 
unasemeot, there is that about it which renders it aufit 
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for a i)opTilar and healthful discipline of the mind and 
heart. In acting, the great purpose of the actor is to 
illnde the hearer, to act the thing all out so justly, that 
there shall be a temporary illusion, and the feelings of 
the auditors shall be moved as by a real scene ; and so 
the scenery, the lights, the dresses, and the move- 
ment of the whole play are designed to make an im- 
pression of a reality — a living scene. In doing this 
the theater opens the whole field of tragedy, comedy, 
and farce, and often seeks to unite them all in the course 
of a single evening. Now I aflBrm that just so far as 
these persons succeed in their object, that just so far as 
they succeed in creating the terror of a real tragedy, or 
the idea of a real comedy, just so far do they succeed in 
injuring the sensibilities of every one who listens to 
them. 

It is a law of our nature, that the constant recurrence 
of the terrible, when we are unable to do anything to 
correct the evil, and the habit of regarding frequently the 
ludicrous in society, deadens the finer sensibilities of the 
heart and hardens it against the real evils that demand 
our attention, and the real follies which need our correc- 
tion. Life itself becomes a stage; the theater-goer is 
in a fair way to treat all things, the most solemn and 
the most afiecting, as mere scenes upon the boards, 
and those around him as mere players of a part. If I 
wished to cultivate in a youth a morbid sensitiveness 
which in time should react upon the soul and harden it 
against those sufierings and those scenes, which it is part 
of our education for heaven to seek out and relieve, and 
part of our personal fitness for life, here and hereafter, to 
feel for ; I would send him to the theater. What an 
amusement ! What an education for the human mind I 
The nightly spectacle of murder and bloody assassina- 
12 
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tion. The nightly contemplation of all that is most ridi- 
culous and foolish in human character and human 
society I Scenes the most horrible and the most gro- 
tesque set before you to move you with terror one mo- 
ment and convulse you with laughter the next 1 Nay, 
more I when you consider the kind of passions and the 
kind of dialogue that must be illustrated, acted out, 
and familiarized to the mind, on the stage, yon will see 
still more clearly the debauching process it is adapted 
to carry on in the human soul. For here the gentle, 
peaceful, virtuous, quiet, religious emotions have little 
place. Benevolence, hope, compassion, reverence, sub- 
mission, the fear of God, and a humble trust in Christ 
are not the feelings which a stage-player understands, 
or an audience can readily appreciate. But revenge, 
pride, ambition, avarice, and love in all its forms, 
give character to the scenes. Corrupt, ambitions, lust- 
ful murderers and scoundrels form the staple of thea- 
trical representation. The most stirring, the most aflTect- 
ing, even the most horrible things of which the human 
passions are capable, are here brought out before all 
minds. It matters not what is their previous education, 
what their present condition, this is the amusement for 
them all alike I This intense rousing of the passions ; 
this horrifying and convulsing machinery; this quick- 
ening of the heart and heaving of the lungs ; this 
appeal to the most easily excited and worst passions 
of nature; this contemplation of all the most horri- 
ble, the most vile, the most tearful, the most laugh- 
able scenes of life ; this combination of the natural 
excitements of months and even years, crowding them 
into a few hours, and then varying and repeating the 
combination night after night, and month after month, 
this is amusement I Yerily, if a process were required 
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for exhausting a man's moral, physical, and intollcctnal 
nature ; for using up all his energies for every high and 
noble effort; lor indurating his conscience, stultifying 
his reason, and hardening his finer sensibilities ; for 
giving him a morbid craving for high excitements, 
rendering the quiet scenes of ordinary life distasteful, 
and the slow method of mental and moral improvement 
out oi the question ; for incapacitating him to feel 
the real woes of society, and join in actual efforts to 
elevate mankind, it seems to me impossible to invent 
one, in addition to intemperance, gambling, and licen- 
tiousness, that would be more effectual than the theater. 
The operation of the whole machine is a process of ex- 
haustion ; and so far from being a recreation, just so far 
as the idea of representation is realized and the actors 
succeed in their object, it creates in most cases an excite- 
ment from which rest is needed to recruit body and 
mind. I speak now of the nature of the thing itself, of 
the aims of the theater, and the means employed to effect 
them, and affirm that even if this view were proper, 
even if the idea of a great recreating machine for all men 
were not simply absurd, yet that the means here em- 
ployed are, of all others, the worst adapted to effect that 
end ; that to subject society, the minds of the young as 
well as the old, with all their susceptibility of impres- 
sion and high excitement, to the nightly representation 
of scenes the most terrible in tragedy, or laughable in 
comedy, or ridiculous in farce, is the surest way to coun- 
teract the whole intent of amusement ; instead of bracing 
up the whole man for the arduous and responsible busi- 
ness of life — instead of assisting him with a more erect 
mind, a purer heart, and a more vigorous body to 
engage in preparing for the grave and eternity ; it is 
the surest means of relaxing and enervating all the 
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Boul, creating within it a morbid craving for fictitious 
excitement and a fearful insensibility to the actaal 
wrongs and sufferings of his fellow-men. I speak not 
of the sums lavished on these establishments — «nm8 suf- 
ficient to educate thousands of youths and relieve thon* 
sands of the widow and orphan — nor of the time spent 
in attendance upon them ; for if their influence was good, 
if they were a real blessing to society we should not be- 
grudge the money or the time. But I do speak of the 
thing itself, and affirm that it has an evil root ; that the 
principle of amusement by means of representation k 
wrong ; that it cannot be carried out without injury to 
society. Without detaining you longer on this point; 
without saying a word of the inherent necessity of thea- 
trical representations being carried to extremes, you 
will permit me now to examine some of the fruit of this 
tree — some of its ripest fi'uit and that which it most usu- 
ally exhibits before the world. I call your attention, 
now, 

2d. To the literature of the theater. And here, as in 
speaking of the theater itself, we must take the current 
mass of this literature ; we must take that which, on the 
whole, gives the prevailing tone to theatrical perform- 
ances ; that on which the actors and managers depend 
for their main success ; that, in short, which attracts the 
people, awakens interest, and keeps the theater from 
total ruin. That there are master-pieces of composition 
in this line of writing as well as in any other, is readily 
admitted. Some of the Grecian tragedies are among the 
loftiest of all the rich productions of that rich tongue ; 
and in our Saxon English there are some which stand 
forth pre-eminent for beauty of diction, richness of 
tiiought and glowing imagery. Some of the greatest minds 
have wrought in this department, and given to the world 
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a few productions that will never die. Bat while tliis is 
admitted, I assert that these very writings, so far as they 
are free from the taint of vice, may bo made far more 
serviceable in the closet than on the stage. That which 
is worthy of thought, that which is suggestive of noble 
ideas, can be understood and appropriated in the reading, 
without the fictitious glare and acting of the theater to 
give it effect.* 

* I cannot well resist the temptation to insert here an extract from 
William Hazlitt's Lectures on Dramatic Literature. No one will suspect 
him of hostility to the stage, and yet in the comparison with books, he 
giyes it a by no means elevated position. Speaking of the elder dramatic 
writers, not commonly acted on the stage, he declares that on that ac- 
count they have the advantage, as we can read them without any mem- 
ory of stage trick to dampen our pleasure. Blessed, then, say we, are 
they who, having never seen Shakspeare acted or ranted, can see nature 
in his writings according to his own conceptions, and not those of some 
misconceiving actor. But to the extract : 

" In reading them (the elder dramatic writers), you only think how the 
persons, into whose mouths certain sentiments are put, would have spok- 
en or looked; in reading Dryden and others of that school, you only think 
as the authors themselves seem to have done, how they would be ranted 
on the stage by some buskined hero or tragcdy-quecn. In this respect, 
indeed, some of his more obscure cotemporaries have the advantage 
over Shakspeare himself, inasmuch as we have never seen their works 
represented on the stage, and there is no stage- trick to remind us of it. 
The characters of their heroes have not been cut down to fit into the 
prompt-book, nor have we ever seen their names flaring in the play-bills 
in small or large capitals. I do not mean to speak disrespectfully of the 
stage; but I think still higher of nature, and next to that of books. They 
are the nearest to our thoughts; they wind into the heart; the poet's verse 
slides into the current of our blood. We read them when young — we 
remember them when old. We read there of what has happened to oth- 
ers ; we feel that it has happened to ourselves. They are to be had every- 
where cheap and good; we breathe but the air of books; we owe every- 
thing to their authors on this side of barbarism; and we pay them easily 
with contempt, while living, and with an epitaph when dead ! Michael 
Angelo is beyond the Alps; Mrs. Siddons has left the stage and us to 
mourn her loss. Were it not so, there are neither picture-galleries nor 
tfaeaters-royal on Salitbuiy-plain, where I write this; but here, even here^ 
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Tliese few compositions have been made to bear np the 
burden of all the rest. No sooner do wo speak in con- 
lenmation of the literature of the theater, than with an 
jxclaniation Ave are asked, " would you shut out Shaks- 
peare from the world ? and, in answer it may be said, 
that there are parts of the writings of this great man that 
are not fit to be acted on the stage, or read in a promis- 
cuous assembly ; and that if the choice is to be made be- 
tween him with the theater and no Shakspeare at all, it 
would be infinitely better for the world to lose all he has 
written, if the stage could be swept away with it, than 
possess them both — ^better that the little that is good with 
the mass that is bad of this literature of the play-house, 



I 



with a few old authors, I can manage to get through the summer or the 
winter months without ever knowing what it is to feel emitti. They sit 
with me at breakfast; they walk out with me before dinner. After a 
long walk through unfrequented tracts, after starting the hare from the 
fern, or hearing the wing of the raven rustling above my head, or being 
greeted by the woodman's ' stern good-night,' as he strikes into his nar- 
row liomcward path, I can * take mine ease at mine inn,' beside the bias- 
ing hearth, and shake hands with Signor Orlando Friscobaldo as the 
oldest acquaintance I have. Ben Jonson, learned Chapman, Master 
Webster, and Master Hey wood are there; and seated around, discourse 
tlie silent hours away. Shakspeare is there himself, not in Gibber's 
manager's coat. Spencer is hardly yet returned from a ramble through 
the woods, or is concealed behind a group of nymphs, fawns and satyrs. 
Milton lies on the table, as on an altar, never taken up or laid down 
without reverence. Lyly's Endymion sleeps with the moon, that shines 
in at the window; and a breath of wind stirring at a distance seems a 
sigh from the tree under which he grew old. * » * * « I should 
have no objection to pass my life in this manner out of the world, not 
thinking of it, nor it of me; neither abused by my enemies, nor defended 
by my friends; but sometimes dreaming of the past, which might as 
well be forgotten I Mr. Wadsworth has expressed this sentiment well:" 

" Books, dreams, are both a world; and books, we know. 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good. 
Round which, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood. 
Our pastime and our happiness may grow." 
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should be buried in the deep sea. When I speak of the 
literature of the theater, I mean the body of that which 
the theater has produced ; the staple of the acting by 
which these institutions are sustained ; I mean nut one 
or two tragedies, but the eflBcient plays, tragedy, comedy 
and farce, which the multitude of play-goers most delight 
to hear. And of this, as a body, the following things arc 
asserted: 

1st. That when historical eyents are given, they are 
most generally caricatured and perverted, and a fS&Ise and 
unreal picture of life presented. Facts are made to 
bend to the exigencies of the player, and characters are 
wrought out to suit the harmonies of the stage. Thus, 
even when it attempts to convey a little instruction, his- 
tory and truth are sacrificed, and &lsehood palmed off aa 
genuine fact. 2d . This literature is generally profane and 
irreligious. It is not only often crowded with irreverent 
appeals to the Deity, not only does it admit oaths and 
profanity, but the sincerest piety, the most devout 
life of a Christian, and the principles which constitute a 
distinctive Christianity, are caricatured, ridiculed, and 
discarded as mean and vulgar ; while all the force of 
rhetoric and all the beauty of language are employed to 
commend principles that God's word declares to be devil- 
ish, and excludes the man who practices them from hea- 
yen. The godly minister is derided; the ministry ib-elf 
exposed to contempt in the persons of pleasure-loving 
priests ; real piety is held up to shame and representwl 
in the persons of hypocritical professors ; the paths of 
true religion are pointed out as the road of meanness, 
while the sacred name of Jesus, and the truths mtM pre- 
cious to the hearts of men who know their Gofl and hU 
word, are shameftilly profaned and despised. Meanwhile, 
in contrast to all this, or rather in harmcxny with this, 
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pride is exalted into a virtne, honor made the mle 
of action, and revenge for an injury inculcated as essen- 
tial to manliness. Ambition is enthroned as a crowning 
glory, and tlie praise of man as of infinitely more impo^ 
tance than the praise of God. The language of ribaldry 
and blasphemy find here their congenial home. Rob- 
bery, murder, and suicide are arrayed in all the robes 
of honor, surrounded with a romantic interest, and 
distinguished, as among the most justifiable, if not the 
most heroic actions of time. There is no atmosphere of 
piety and religion on the stage. The gentle, the sweet, the 
pure, the vital aflections of Christianity are frightened 
far away. The ungodly crew of demon passions, which 
rave and roar around the pit below, are applauded to the 
echo in the pit above. Crimes, which should land their 
perpetrators in prison or on the gallows, are glossed over; 
criminals foul with adultery and red with blood, are made 
to spout the language of heroes and the sickly sentiment- 
alism of honor and glory. The most sacred things, the 
most virtuous lives, are often travestied and ridiculed. 
If, as has been asserted, the stage satirizes vice, it fiur 
more efiectually satirizes virtue and spreads the poisoned 
atmosphere of irreligion around itself; nor can there be 
found, aside from those vices on which I have already 
dwelt, a surer pathway or a speedier, down to the gates 
of infidelity, and the abandonment of the soul to the 
most outrageous forms of unbelief than this. Religion 
cannot flourish in this atmosphere. It never has. The 
soul of the play -goer is exposed to a thousand influences, 
adapted to undermine all religious principle, make 
him content with a flimsy morality, and steel his heart 
against the saving truths of our holy religion. 

Nay more, it may not only be aflSrmed that there is 
this cast of irreligion about the current literature of the 
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theater: 3d. But that going beyond this, that carrying: out 
this inculcation of profane principles, it is manifestly and 
abominably licentious. I shall not here descant to you, 
on the vile witticisms and the viler acting of them — on 
language which no modest person would tolerate in 
his own house for an instant, but which respectable men 
and women listen to in a play-house without a word of 
protest ; on allusions and vulgarities that are adapted to 
excite the worst thoughts and the worst passions ; these 
are things which, during the course of almost every even- 
ing, one may hear from this moral instructor — the stage. 
But in ftill harmony with such things you find the preva- 
lent character of much of this literature anything but fe- 
vorable to virtue. Love is the master-passion ; it enters 
into almost every play ; it is presented in all forms ; con- 
jugal infidelity is treated as a venial offense ; lewdness is 
a thing which harmonizes well with ambition, and rank, 
and station. Over the sins of youth and passion the vail 
of indiscretion is cast, and all the force of rhetoric, and 
all the power of language is employed to deck this vice in 
fascinating colors, and disarm toward it the rugged re- 
sentment of over strict moralists. It is here that genius 
has tasked itself to clothe libertinism in the garb of gen- 
tility, and redeem vice from pollution, by associating 
it with bravery and nobility, frankness and generosity.* 



* Lord Eaimes, speaking of English comedy in his day, says : "It is, 
then, an established rule to deck out the chief characters with e^cry vice 
in fashion, however gross. But as such characters, viewed in a true 
light, would be disgustful, care is taken to disguise their deformity under 
the embellishments of wit, sprightliness, and good-humor, which in 
mixed company make a capital figure. It requirt^s not time nor much 
thought to discover tlie poisonous influence of such plays. A young 
man of figure, emancipated at last from the severity and restraint of a 
college education, repairs to the capital, disposed to every sort of excess. 
The pUy-houM becomes his iaTorite amasoment, and he is enchanted 
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a Aat a Toang ma m&T learn how to ma&e war 

1 tte P^7 B**^ ^^ pence ol~ domestic life, take 

IK ia all the uts «f the spacer, and onderBtaDcl bow 

akkb be onee ignotantlY sappoeed to be the basest, 

, and Tikit of all crimes, may be exalted 

. a Doble accompanimeDt of 

ihiooable, a genemos. and a manly character. And 

1 affirm, of moch of tfae 3ta[Je literature oi the 

ter, that it is false in its rcpreeeatations, profane, 

igioos, aad liwntitnis io its pnnciples and Ian- 

[e. The gw)d there may be is like a grain of wheat 

a biifhd of chaff. The li^^son of morality tangbt 

boor is onleamed the next. A celebrated comio 

•■former in London once said to a clergyman : " I 

re been acting Sir John Falstaff so often I thonght 

boold have died. Had yoa died, it vonld hare been 

the eerrice rf the best of masters ; bat had I, it would 

ire bet-n in the service of the devil. As soon as I leave 

von I shall be King Kichard. That is what they call a 

wood play. I acknowledge there are some striking and 

moral things in it ; but after it I shall come Id again with 

my farce of ' a dish of all sorts,' and knock all that on 

the head. Fine reformers wet" Yni, finereformers we — 

a noble school of virtue ! an admirable amusement for 

virtnoua people — for men and women who may die in 

with the gajctj nod splendor of tfae chief personages. The dis^Bt 
wbicb vice gives him st first, soon wears off, to moke way for new no- 
tionn, more liberal in his opinion; b; which a sovereign contempt of 
religion and a declared war upon the female sex are converted from being 
inramoua vices, (□ be fashionable virtues. The infections spread gradu- 
■llv through all ranks, Rnil become univerRsI. How gladly would I lii- 
ten to any one who would undertake to prove that what I have been de- 
scribing is chimerical. But the dissoluteness of our young people of 
bilth will not suffer me to doubt iia reality." 

{EluwDin or Obitiohm, eh«p. ii, im. 9. 
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an hour — die after listening to the language of Batan 
from the lipe of his most efficient servants. 

I want no better means of condemning the theater 
than the literature of the theater; out of thine own 
month God and man will judge thee — judge thee as the 
mother of polluted and polluting genius, the parent 
whose children shall be 8wii*t witnesses against thee in 
the day of Jehovah's stern and awl'ul reckoning. These 
are thine offspring, and on their foreheads do they bear 
the brand of the prince of darkness. They are thine 
Intimately. Such fruits, it would bo easy to show, the 
tiieater must bear in a such world as ours ; it would be easy 
to show that all this mass of abomination results inevi- 
tably from the principle of stage representation for public 
amusement, and that to reform the theater you must 
raze it to the earth. Oh ! if the mass of pollution that, 
from the earliest days of the player in Greece, has 
issned from this source ; if those products of the stage, 
which Greek and Roman declared to be infamous, with 
these of modern times were gathered together, what a 
sea of vileness would it form !* 

* The histx>ry of the ancient drama fully confirms the view we have 
taken ; although from the infrequcncy of the representations the actual 
evil resulting from them may have been far less. Says a learned writer 
on this subject: '*We meet with detached passages, especially in the 
choral odes, of exquisite beauty, the moral effect of which is purely 
good. But occasional effusions of this sort will neither counteract nor 
atone for the influence of a work, the general character and tendency of 
which is licentious. And that such was the case with the comic drama 
of Athens, is equally evident from the testimonies of cotemporaneous 
writers and from the comedies themselves which have descended to our 
times. To judge from some of the comedies of Aristophanes (the only 
originals we possess), or from the Eumelius of Terence, or the Asinasia 
of Plautus (both translated from the Greek poets) we can form but one 
opinion of the auditory, which could be pleased with such disgusting 
indeoencies, or of the poet, who could pander to an appetite so abomi- 
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Permit me now to call your attention to the characUf 
of the actors. Were the problem given us to solve: 
*^ Given the theater and its literature, what will be the 
character of most of those who act upon the stage ?" no 
man, who understands the elements of the question and 
his own nature, could fail of arriving at the right condn- 
sion. Actors and actresses are neither better nor worse, 
naturally, than the rest of us. They are subject to the 
same infirmities, and are no better able to resist the 
power of circumstances and the seductions of temptation 
than others. Nay ; it often happens that the tempera- 
ment, the physical and mental organization, which fit a 
man to be a good actor, expose him peculiarly to be 
overcome by the onset of those temptations which grow 
rank and strong behind and before the scenes. 

Now it seems to me that the very first step of an actor 

nable. 'Pancas reperiunt poeta comedias, ubi boni meliores fiant' 
' Poets have composed few comedies by which good men are made bet- 
ter.* Such is the concession of one who had before him the whole range 
of ancient comedy, and was, therefore, incomparably better fitted to judge 
of its moral spirit than wc can possibly be, and who was, himself. Id fact, 
one of its greatest masters. The same poet (Plautus), while he invites 
the audience to applaud the chastity of his comedy of the ' Captives' 
and its freedom from all indecent allusion, holds it up as an exception 
to the general immorality of comedy 

"'It will be 

To your advantage to attend this play ; 

For 'tis not in the common style, nor yet 

Like other plays ; here are no ribald lines. 

Unfit to be remembered ; here youll find 

No infamous abandoned courtesan. 

Oil, no I This play is founded on chaste manner ; 
• Few of that sort of plays our poets find.* " — Proudfit. 

Aristophanes, the most celebrated for wit and comic humor of the 
ancient comedians, pours the venom of his satire alike upon the bad and 
good. He spared not Socrates, whose character was vastly superior to 
Ills owa and ooa of the noblest of the ancients. Euripides, the moBt pan 
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18 a mis-step, that the entrance npon the stage is of itself 
a process of degradation, that the assumption of a cltar 
racter^ the acting of a jpart^ the appearing what you 
are not is of itselt* revolting to an ingennoos mind. 
God made man with his own character, to stand forth 
before the world and act a part of his own, and build up 
a character of his own, and speak his own free thoughts, 
and manifest himself before his fellow-men. Integrity, 
sincerity, and candor are the first elements of a noble 
character. And however it may be pleaded that the 
player's assumption of another's character is made under- 
standingly, and however the applause of the world may 
ring around him, yet there is an instinctive feeling about 
us that after all it is but acting. The man is not king 
Bichard — the woman is not Portia ; they are only com- 
mon creatures, strutting their hour upon the stage, and 
not real actors in scenes that belong to the true life of the 

and moral of all the ancient writers of tragedy, was persecuted bj him 
with unceasing malignity. 

Socrates never attended npon the theater, in consequence of its immo« 
ral character, except when some play of his friend Euripides was to be 
acted. Solon opposing it, declares that : "If we applaud falsehood in 
our public exhibitions, we shall soon find it in our contracts and agree- 
ments." Tacitus, De Mor. Ger., says of the German women: "Ergo, 
septa pudicitia agunt, nullis spoctaculorum illustris corruptae;" "They 
are characterized by inviolable chastity, l>eing uncorrupted by the seduc- 
tive influence of public spectacles'' or theatrical representations. Seneca 
says of them : *' Nothing is so pernicious to good morals as to be present 
at any of these spectacles. Vice easily finds its way into the heart 
through the pleasurable emotions which they excite. From such scenet 
I depart more avaricious* more ambitious, more luxurious than before." 
Plato tells us, that "plays raise the passions, and permit the use of them; 
and of consequence, are dangerous to morality." Aristotle makes it a 
rule " that the seeing of comedies ought to be forbidden to young people; 
•uch indulgences not being «a/«, until age and discipline have confirmed 
them in sobriety, fortified their virtue, and made them proof against 
debauchery." 
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race. When the tinsel and the robes are all stripped oS^ 
and the glare of the footlights is quenched, and the music 
ceases, we see nothing of them, we know nothing of them, 
as men and women in the real life of time and the pre- 
parations of the heart for eternity. And that which adds 
to this degrading influence, inherent in all mere acting, 
is the fact that it is done solely for the amusement of the 
public, merely for the display of the moment, with no 
other earthly purpose in view than to agitate and interest 
a multitude, to produce an eflect without any reference 
to their good for this life or that to come. If there were 
some grand object before a man it might seem able to 
redeem the playing of a part from its intrinsic evil tend- 
ency ; it might ennoble the spy, who to serve his country 
assumes to be what he is not, and so enters the camp of 
an enemy. But the idea of a being, formed for immor- 
tality, of talent and genius sufficient to enable him to 
servo his generation in some large sphere of nsefulness, 
devoting his life to the acting of parts merely to amuse 
his fellow-men, carries with it a something that instantly 
diminishes your respect for his occupation. To me 
there is something more noble and dignified in the work 
of the commonest laborer who carries brick to rear our 
dwellings, than in the occupation of an actor, however it 
may be adorned and illumined by the splendor of talents, 
and set ofi* by the applause of the great world. The la- 
borer is at least himself; he is just what he pretends to 
be ; his part is his own ; his work is useful to the state, and 
his personal influence may all be on the side of virtue, 
religion, and the hai)piness of society. But the actor is 
a mere player^ and that too, generally, of plays written 
by another's genius ; a mere setter forth of other men's 
talent, an assumer of a character not truly his own. No 
wonder that a celebrated French tragedian, returning 
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home, after kings, and nobles, and commoners had over- 
whelmed her with applause, burst into tears at the 
thought, that, after all, ^^shc was but an actr€44/-^ 
But an actress! There is a volume of meaning in 
that remark: there is a conscious want of self-respc-d. 
which, amidst all the glitter of the stage and all tLe 
triumphs of successful acting, in multitudes of case«, 
poisons the fountain of happiness, and turns renown 
into dry ashes. You must respect yourselves, yi^ung 
men, before others will respect jou; the fii^t et*:p of 
an actor is downward, and, when reflection comes at 
last, he will be made to feel that, alas! he ia but an 
actor I 

Now this first act of degradation is to be considered, 
especially because it is allied to what fjllows. An a/rtor 
must seek to realize the character he represent*. Vj breathe 
his spirit, to speak his thoughts and wofd.4. to pos-^see kii 
feelings, to place himself in the very positl^A of the indi- 
vidual represented. If the person is jeal^>aa. or ambi- 
tious, or revengeful, or licentious, the n/^^ ktA ti*^ 
actress must place themselves in just that po>itiOD. and 
utter just those thoughts, and seek to realize ja^^t tliO^e 
feelings, and be, before the audience, all the devil '>r ^V. 
the saiot which the character to be represent^^ r«qTi>'«. 
Now will any man assert that there lives on ti^^ foouiy/>i 
a man or a woman who, without contamination, withvot 
personal pollution of mind and de^adation of b<:art. ':aa 
go through all the range of cliara/!ru^4 br'/u;rht fr>rAard 
on the stage, and seek to realize them ;n a full imyiT»/rt%- 
ation before an audience ? To think of rhfin^l and 'ihA- 
cate woman — woman, made for AtMu':*.*'*': i.k.\*yM<<K>.. thh 
refiner of man*s rugged nature, the Vyj}** and joy oi' i^U 
social circle, whom he would not Mjff-r rb'; -aUAa '/f 
heaven to kiss too rudely, nor tit's f*nA tr<Atli /^ p'/IIq' 
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^ Hon to approach even remotely, fioni wliom he would 
■ have only wonis of lii-avcnly purity ;iml ttnderneas, and 
whoee ecngitive nature is ordained of God for retirement 
md the quiet Tirtuea of tlie fireside^to thiok of her 
Mandisg before a rode public, is all attitudes, rangiug 
tfarougli all the charact^era of a most profligate literature, 
catering for the vile and the abandoned, the garbage on 
\ which their corrupt eouie love to feed — oh ! I say, the 
ftonght of this is disgusting, and tho'reality infinitely 
revolting to a sound and virtaoua mind. The Yery at- 
tempt, on the part of an actor, to place himself in an 
•ttJtude in which he may give the full meaning to an 
author's words, excite the interest of liia audience, and 
elicit their applause, obliges him to open his whole aonl 
to temptation, to unlock the gates of hia mind to tha 
entrance of whatever is impure and false in principle and 
practice. And he must be more than human to lay his 
heart open to such assaults and not feel it. Can a 
man take fire into his bosom and not be burned ? Then, 
when all the laws of mind and heart are reversed ; when 
it is easier to resist temptation than to yield to it; when 
the soul of man has become incorruptible, may the life 
of a player not put in fearful jeopardy all the interests 
of morality and religion, and all the best interests of his 
immortal nature. The very fact that their lives are 
given to the amusement of the public, is a mighty 
temptation to make them live for mere pleasure; that 
Uiey work for the dissipation of thought and the tran- 
sient gratification of others, is a power ever at work to 
debauch their own prineiiiles, lead them to live for the 
present, and, in the embrace of a momentary indulgence, 
lose sight of the highest interests of this life and the life 
to come. tJcver was tbwu givL-n a t-li'arer prublcni than 
that which requires us to show, fi-om the very nature of the 
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theater and its literature, wliat will ordinarily be the 
character of the professional actor. It is not too much 
to say that an enlightened Christian mind cannot bo 
found on the stage ; that the moment a person in such 
circumstances becomes converted to Christ, he abandons 
the profession, and joins with all the good in denouncing 
the art and mystery of the play-house as one of the mas- 
ter-pieces of Satan. 

But I go much farther than this, and aflSrm that the 
history of the theater, from its commencement to this 
hour, warrants the assertion that the mass of actors have 
been anything but examples of strict morals, that they have 
been anything but strict observers of that common moral- 
ity and that ordinary virtue which constitute the decen- 
cies of respectable society. I go back to the days of 
Greece, and find the profession in disrepute, while Plato 
and Aristotle both denounce the stage as dangerous to 
morality, and a fine school in which to educate the young 
in principles of debauchery. I pass over to pagan Rome, 
and hear both Tacitus and Ovid declaring the theater 
to be a corrupter of public morals, while their ancient 
senate, accounting the art of stage-playing and the whole 
scene infamous, ordained that actors shall not only want 
ttie honor of other citizens, but also be disfranchised and 
thrust out of their tribe by a legal and disgraceful cen- 
sure. I come down to the early times of the Christian 
Church, and hear her confessors, her ministers, and 
people, with one voice, denouncing the stage for its 
beastly and abominable license, and refusing to admit a 
player to Christian baptism. That voice of the Chris- 
tian Church, in all times of its purity, has uttered the 
Bame language, and play -goers have, very generally, in 
all the reformed Churches, been excommunicated or de- 
nied tiie use of the ordinances. 
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Nay, more: when I come down to modem times, I 
hear even the infidel, John Jacques Koossean, whoM 
writings in general no man will accuse of strict morality, 
speaking thus of this class of persons: ^^I observe, in 
general, that the situation of an actor is a state of licen- 
tiousness and bad morals ; that the men are abandoned 
to disorder ; that the women lead a scandalous life : that 
the one and the other, at once avaricious and pro£EUie| 
ever overwhelmed with debt, and ever prodigal, are as 
unrestrained in their dissipation as they are void d 
scruple in respect to the means of providing for it. In 
all countries their profession is dishonorable ; those who 
exercise it are everywhere contemned. * * * This 
contempt is strongest wherever the manners are most 
pure; and there are countries of innocence and sim- 
plicity, where the trade of an actor is held almost in 
horror. These are incontestable facts. Yon will say 
they result only from prejudices, I agree to it; but 
these prejudices being universal, we must seek for a 
universal cause ; and I do not see where we can find it, 
excepting in the profession itself. I might impute these 
prejudices to the declamation of priests, if I did not 
find them established among the Komans before the 
birth of Christianity, and not only vaguely scattered 
in the minds of the people, but authorized by express 
laws, which declared actors infamous, and took from 
them the title and rights of Koman citizens." These 
are not solitary testimonies: they ai-e to be found in 
every history of the theater ; they are to be verified in 
every place where these "devils' chapels," as Arch- 
bishop Tillotson calls them, have long been established. 

A gentleman, who for years had been engaged in the 
management of several of these establishments, once told 
me that, in his large circle of acquaintance with this fia> 
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terniiy, he could recall but half-a-dozen who were not 
either profane or more or less dissipated ; that some of his 
meet talented actors had died in the hospital, and through 
the elTects of intemperance, while some of his most popu- 
lar actresses were guilty of things, behind the scenes, 
that, were they known, would disgust every mind not 
lost to decency and good morals. Even when Rome out- 
lawed actors there was a Roscius, and in Britain the 
name of Garrick shines forth. That there are any who 
have not utterly fallen amid these perilous, slippery 
places, is a matter of astonishment. But alas I while 
the few have escaped, where ? where are the thousands 
who have fallen ? What theater in the world ever hesi- 
tates about engaging an actor or actress on account of 
iheir moral character ? 

Behold ! how at this moment, from the shores of 
Europe, an actress, eminent for everything else rather 
than the virtues which exalt and ennoble woman, pre- 
sents herself unblushingly to an American public! 
Who asks or expects anything better than this of an actor! 
Who, whether or not they be play-goers, in order to 
regulate their conduct thereby, ever inquire respecting 
the virtue, the temperance, and the morality of those 
who act in all the demoralizing scenes on the stage 
below, any more than they do the character of those 
who fill the highest tier above ? What frequenter of the 
theater knows not, that many plays, which in print are 
tolerably pure, are often made most exceptionable by the 
volunteer additions of players themselves ; and that these 
obscene and foul allusions are generally those whicli elicit 
the most vociferous applause of the moral assemblage ? 

If there be a single member of this profession in the 
house to-night, the appeal might be made to him respect- 
ing the truth of this representation. You know that the 
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object for which you play, the oature of the plays them- 
selves, in most instances, the accompaniments of the 
scene, and the kind of life players are compelled to lead, 
are unfavorable to the cultivation of religious feeling, the 
maintenance of a pure heart and the practice of fhoee 
moralities which are essential to the peace and happineBB 
of society. You know that players, far from being 
generally church-goers, live a life of pleasure, and in 
multitudes of cases, of dissipation and vice. Will yon 
continue in a profession that debars you from the beet 
influences of society ; that degrades you to a mere pander 
to the evil passions of others ; exposes you to temptationB 
which are rarely ever successfully resisted, and associates 
you with those, who, waxing worse and worse, are pre- 
paring for a sad and dark scene — a death of anguish, on 
which religion sheds no ray of peace or hope ? Aban- 
don, I beseech you, a profession which, your own con- 
science tells you, is evil continually; which nourishes 
pride, revenge, and sensuality ; which seduces multitudes 
from the paths of rectitude and conducts them down the 
broad road to perdition — a profession dishonored of all 
good men and cursed of Almighty God. 

If the theater is to stand 01 fall by the character of its 
actors ; if the men and women, who fill the eye and the 
ear of a play-going public, are to determine its claims 
upon the respect of Society, then by the infamy of their 
lives, in hundreds of cases ; by the utter want of that high 
morality which is essential to all true respect, in multi- 
tudes of others ; by the lax tone of morals which so gene- 
rally characterizes this class of persons, and by the veiy 
amazement which the public feel when, now and then, 
one appears of irreproachable life, is the condemnation 
of the play-house secured. For will any man say, that 
establishments, which so uniformly work out the ruin of 
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ihoBe concerned in their management, ongbt not to die ? 
Will it be asserted that such persons are fit to stand 
befi)re their wives and sisters, and sons and daughters to 
pour around them the same enchanting influences which 
have corrupted themselves ? Or will it be contended, as 
it has been ever since the drama wrought itself into a 
systematized art and revealed its natural tendencies, that 
Hie theater should be purged from its indecencies, taught 
to observe the moralities of life, and aim at the instruc- 
tion of ignorance, the reformation of vice, and the quick- 
ening of virtue? Have not statutes for this purpose 
been passed in almost every State where the play-house 
is tolerated ?* Have not the enthusiastic admirers of 
the drama struggled manfiilly to correct its evil tenden- 
cies, and convert it into an instrument of blessing to 
society i Yet has it ever been the case that these eflforts 
have, in one instance, been at all successful in effecting 
the purification of the stage i Have they ever had effect 
enough so to mould the entire representations of a single 
theater as to redeem it from the serious evils which have 



* From the earliest times of the drama, civil government, aware of its 
inherent tendency to corrupt the manners and debauch the principles of 
the people, has sought to purify, and so make it an amusement of unex- 
ceptionable moral influence. Greece, at first, forbade the comedians from 
playing in cities at all, and obliged them to play in the country villages. 
Then the times of playing were restricted to a few festivities during the 
year. Yet all these efforts failed to reform the stage. It was corrupt 
from the start. What else could you expect from a child bom amid the 
wild licentiousness of the most licentious of all the pagan festivities — 
the feast of Bacchus? Rome passed severe laws against the stage and 
actors. It did not reform them. Solon, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Seneca, 
the greatest and the best men of these nations sought to reform the play- 
house. It was all in vain. During the middle ages the priesthood 
toaght to use it as a vehicle for instruction and the awakening of reli- 
gious feeling. It degenerated into the most puerile and ludicrous tra- 
yesUe of scripture truths, and ultimately assisted in the corruption of 
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made it tho corraptcr of both players and play-goeni 
And is not the ntter failure to alter and improve the Btago 
in any important particular, a dear proof Uiat the difficul- 
ties are inherent in the acting and the literature, in the 
business of representation, and the mass of that material 
which forms the staple of such representations t Tried 
by this rule ; tried even by the lives of actors and all the 
laws of moral influence, which form character, this insti- 
tution is evil in itself, accursed of God and should be 
abhorred of man. 

4. We may, however, leave the character of the acton 
and come to the character of the play-goers themselveB, 
for testimony against the stage. The individuals, who 
chiefly sustain the theater, furnish us with an argument 
of no little weight in opposition to it. A man's amuse- 
ments are sometimes a pretty good test of his character, 
and his character is not unfrequently a good test of hifl 
amusements. Now who support and who oppose the 
theater! On one side you will find all true-hearted 
Christian people — all, I say, with rare exceptions ; excep- 
tions consisting of those who still cling to the exploded 

manners and the bringing in of that monster — ^unbelief. The *' mirada' 
plays" of the niiddlo ages were of all things best adapted to briog min- 
clcs into contempt. 

In France and England every few years has witnessed the attempt to 
refonn the stage. It has been enacted that no play shall be acted until 
after it was submitted to the revision of persons legaUj appointed to 
correct what was evil. Tho more intellectual and moral of theater-goen 
have written on the subject again and again. They have mourned the 
loss of the ancient and true drama and the degradation of the moderi 
play-house. They have not availed to correct a single abuse. The evil 
is inherent. Moral plays will not amuse the people who crave such ex- 
citements. The reiSned are the few. The mass who go to the theater wish 
other food. As to installing this institution, by anj process of purifica- 
tion, among Christian recreations, the advocates of it might as wdl 
think of aaaociating a modern cofEae-hooae and a church of the living Qod. 
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idea that theoretically the stage is good, or may be made 
good, and that somehow it will fialsify its past history 
and inherent tendendee, and purify itself into a fountain 
of blessing to society. The evangelical and truly pious 
ha^e in every age condemned the play-house. In the early 
church both players and play-goers were excluded from the 
Christian sacraments. The Fathers lift up their voice 
m this subject with the utmost distinctness, and give 
utterance to their abhorrence of the stage in the clearest 
language. Theophilus, pastor of Antioch, and an emi- 
nent divine of the second century, gives a fair representa- 
tion of the views of the early Church, when ho says : "It 
i& not lawful for us (Christians) to be present at the 
prizes of your gladiators, lest, by this means, we should 
be accessory to the murders there committed. Neither 
dare we take the liberty of attending on your other 
shows, lest our senses should be polluted and offended 
with indecency and profaneness; we dare not see any 
representations of murders. They are unwarrantable 
^tertainments ; and so much the worse, because the 
mercenary players set them off with all the clearness 
and advantages of speaking. God forbid that Chris- 
tians, who are remarkable for modesty and reseiTe, who 
are bound to enforce self-discipline, and who are trained 
up in virtue ; God forbid, I say, that wo should dishonor 
our thotcghiSj much less our practice, with such wicked- 
ness as this !"* The reformed churches generally speak 
the same language, and heartily unite with those of 
France, Holland, and Scotland in declaring it to be 
"unlawful to go to comedies, tragedies, interludes, 
fitrces, or other stage- plays, acted in public or private ; 
because in all ages, these have been forbidden among 

• Collier's view of the immorality of the English stage. 
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Christians, as bringing in conniption of manners.-' The 
Church of Christ as a body, so far as it has spoken at 
all, has declared the stage to be corrupt and a corrupter 
of society ; she has forbidden her children to freqnent its 
representations, and condemns and abhors the theater in 
all its forms. Then, in addition to the great body of the 
pious, you ha^e a multitude of the moral part of sodeiy, 
who refuse to patronize the theater from a conviction of 
its corrupt and evil tendencies. Such is one side of tiie 
question. And if the calm, impartial testimony of good 
men, given in various ages, and during the entire histoiy 
of the drama, of men most watchful over the best inte- 
rests of society and most sensitive to the evil influenoeB 
which ruin the morals and the souls of men, ought to 
have weight, there is then, in this statement, an argu- 
ment perfectly conclusive against the fitness of the stage 
to educate society — an argument which wonld overturn 
it from the foundations and sweep it from the earth. 

Now who have we on the other side ? First, there is a 
class of the pleasure-loving public, whose chief claim to 
our respect consists in their freedom from immorality and 
their refinement of taste and manners. They would not 
feel complimented to have it said of them: '' Behold he 
prays!" nor will they bo offended if I say, that while 
they wish well to religion, yet, loving the excitements of 
the play-house and being themselves, as they think, 
eflectually intrenched against the assaults of its immo- 
rality, they are not willing to surrender it for Jesus 
Christ. They are not the ones to whom society looks 
for an influence that shall conserve its best interests; 
they are not intent on the spiritual and moral advance- 
ment of their fellow-men ; they may lead in the circles of 
fashion, be foremost in the pursuit of pleasure, and their 
names may be gazetted as among the most brilliant and 
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admired in the ball-room and at watering places ; bnt no 
man thinks of them in connection with the great interests 
of society, or those substantial movements in the matter 
of religion that purify the corruption and remove the ig- 
norance of the masses of the people. They are content 
to pursue the round of business and pleasure, and leave 
the weightier concerns of life to the care of others. They 
are not generally those who sacrifice money, and time, 
and ease, to reclaim the vicious, instruct the ignorant, 
exalt the lowly, convert the sinner, and seek to prepare a 
ruined world to meet its God. Their approbation of the 
theater may be perfectly consistent with its evil and de- 
grading tendencies ; their attendance upon it may be in 
perfect harmony with the great principle of their lives — 
the principle of enjoying the present with little concern 
for the fiiture — a rigid exclusion of the sorrows and de- 
gradation of others from their thoughts ; but it carries 
with it no argument in favor of an institution that it suits 
the lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God. 

Then we have connected with these, although greatly 
superior to them in intellectual cultivation, a small class 
of the refined and educated, who arrogate to themselves 
the title of lovers of the beautiful and worshipers of art; 
who, like William Hazlitt, live in an atmosphere of liter- 
ature, and are thrown into ecstasies by some brilliant 
creation of the poet. Such men look to the drama as a 
field for the display of histrionic art, and upon the actor 
only as worthy of the name when he bodies forth the 
ideal creation and causes the airy fancy to live and 
breathe in veritable flesh and blood. There is about 
such men an ideal life — a world of purely intellectual 
creations, that sets them oS from the mass of fashion- 
able pretenders, the grossness of whose tastes the flimsy 
gauze of an assumed sentimentalism and love of the 
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ideal betrays rather than conceals. Bnt this more le- 
fined and intclltK^aal class of individuals, remoyed in 
part from the evils that press onr fallen hnnuinity to the 
earth, often care little for the moral tendencieB of that 
which they most admire in art. It is enoogh f<Nr thfim 
that there is the divine power of creation displayed in it; 
enough if there be manifested the power of a mi^ty in- 
tellect. Little does it concern them how this display of 
power is to affect the masses of nncnltivated minds ; little 
care they how extensively the accessories of art may sen- 
saalize and dishonor the multitude ; thqr are not con- 
cerned to advance the morals or the religion of the pea* 
pie ; their life is hidden among fancies and bodiless cre- 
ations, save as the player may assist their imagination in 
its efforts to give them form. Divine art is too pure to 
corrupt,* in their opinion, and hence they idolise it wheie- 
ever found, to whatever foul and polluting associates it 
may be allied. The drama, as embodying some of tibe 
finest creations of the intellect, and as opening a field on 
which the creations of the poet may be made visible to 
the eye of sense, is for that reason a &vorite. They 

*MaD, in form and physical organization, stands confessedly amoBg 
the most wonderful products of the divine hand. There is divine art in hii 
form most glorious. Shall we then exhibit to a corrupt world this beauti- 
ful organism just as it is — just as it came from the hands of the g^reat Archi- 
tect? Were the race pure, to them all things would be pure; art could not 
imitate that which would be impure. But to a corrupt race, art has anotiier 
mission — a mission of modesty, and chastity, and temperance and lo?e. 
And when, forgetful of the real condition of humanity, art indulges in 
creations that themselves prove to our frail nature the strongest tempti- 
tions to vice ; her mission is dishonored, and she becomes a sucoeflsAil 
auxiliary of the devil. It is this abuse of art that has raised the qiM- 
tion, whether its advancement is consistent with religion and good 
morals — a question it would not have been possible to raise, had art not 
forgotten her office as an assistant in the improvement of manklndj and 
lelf to the Adversaiy in his efforts to rain and destnj. 
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think not of its moral tendency, its thonsands of vile and 
impure productions ; its corrupt servitors ; its disgusting 
accompaniments. Thcj lose sight of the fact that it is 
not what they admire, that attracts the people and forms 
tibe character of the theater-goers, and gives the real im- 
pulse to its teachings, and constitutes its most powerful 
and wide-spread influence upon society. They seem in- 
sensible to the fact, that a play-house conducted on prin- 
ciples of pure art; that should avoid the sources of popu- 
lar corruption, and accommodate its arrangements to the 
claims of a high morality, and the standard of the Chris- 
tian religion would not last for a single month. The 
Church needs no such auxiliary ; the world tolerates no 
ffuch puritanical institution ; so between the two, no place 
would be found for it, no support would be given to it, 
and it must inevitably fall. Yet, I am bound to say, that 
it is just the men of this stamp, men apparently without 
any cordial sympathy with Christianity, and any spirit 
of self-sacrifice for the advancement of its interest or the 
substantial interests of human life ; men who view soci- 
ety through the haze of their own feelings and never move 
out of their little circle, and never rise above those nar- 
row feelings which, however they may be gilded by the 
imagination, adorned by learning, refined by the love of 
the intellectually beautiftd, are in essence the purest 
and most inveterate kind of selfishness, deserving the 
wrath of Him who hath bound us to love our neighbor 
as ourselves ; it is just such men who write the stage into 
&shion, and in the eyes of many, redeem it from its gross, 
and sensual, and anti-Christian influence, by their enthu- 
siasm for the poetry and the art which are there dis- 
played. Small as this class may be, yet is it powerful ; 
as educated mind and fine talents for composition are, 
and always have been, mighty to move mankind, espe- 
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^m dally in the direction of pieasare and earthly excitement. 

^1 Sacii men, with no true Cliristian principles to guide 
^M them, with no appreciation of the inSuences that monld 
^M tbo moltitude and perpetnate tlio reign of vice, are Ilka 
^K the childish helmsman, who, when at sea, steers his bark 
^H toward the Aurora Borealis, and, iu the transports which 
^^ this splendid dispIayofnaturalarCinspires, forgets the ice- 
^M berg, the rocks, and the lee-shore, until bark, helmamaii, 
^H Bnd crew, go down together in the all-embracing waters. 
^B But leaving this class, to which, though so fuw in num- 
^V bers, I have given more attention from its character, po- 
^r sition, and power, we pass down rapidly to a inultitDde, 
who form the chief enpport of the stage — the subBtantiid 
npholders of it, whose character needs no pen of mine to 
analyze and describe. The time-servers, the politieiaii 
who eonrts popidar favor withont regard to the means he 
employs, the openly and the secretly vicions, the profane 
and the dissipated, the lovers of pleasure more than lov- 
ers of their country or their God, are most loud in their 
advocacy of this ancient institution, and in their denan- 
ciation and ridicule of all who oppose it. This large 
class embraces many of the yoang, who, thoughtless and 
nnacqoainted with the vicious influence of the theater, 
intent only on self-gratiflcation and amusement, are here 
commencing to tread the broad road of vice, and prepar- 
ing themselves for a useless life and a hopeless death. 

Such, iu the main, are the advocates and the opponents 
of this institution ; such the parties who seek to pull it 
down or build it up. Piety flies from it as from the pes- 
tilence ; worldliness flies to it as a joy and a solace. So- 
briety shuns it ; intemperance seeks it. Furity abhors 
it ; licentiousness rejoices in it. The holiest of men hate 
it ; the vilest love it. They who live to bless the world 
and rescue it from the power of sin, and labor to heal its 
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fountains of influence, never enter it ; they who idolize 
intellect, or art, or pleasure — they who care nothing for 
the improvement of society, the salvation of the lost, may 
always be found there in large numbers. What sort of 
an institution must this be, that piety, and goodness, and 
morality, and a true regard for the best interests of man, 
abhor and denounce, and cry " raze it ! raze it I raze it 
to the earth I " And what sort of an institution must 
that be, which selfishness, sensuality, profanity, in- 
temperance, unchastity, and vice in all its forms, laud, 
and magnify, and crown with the wreath of their 
benedictions ? Surely, as if the voices of angels ut- 
tered it, and the voices of demons responded to it, this 
is a corruption and organism of evil that should be swept 
from, the earth. The brand of hell is visibly upon it. 

5. The actual accompaniments of the theater — those 
which usually connect themselves with it — furnish us 
with a strong argu!hient against it. Never is a theater 
planted anywhere, whatever may be the previous charac- 
ter of the people, but that you see the chosen resorts 
of intemperance clustering in near neighborhood. The 
maddening cup of intoxication is in full sympathy with 
the maddening revelry of the play-house : the spirit that 
inspires the one finds a congenial associate in the other. 
The drama was born amid the orgies of Bacchus. It 
was at his festivities, amid the folly, and the revelry, and 
the licentiousness that ever attended them, the player 
was brought forth, and began his reign of misrule, and 
sin, and shame. His manhood has not belied the 
promise of his infancy. All along his career he has 
been sustained by the god of the wine-cup, and cheered 
on by the huzzas of his delirious votaries. Wherever 
the player rears his stage, Bacchus rears his temple; 
wherever dramatic art is in the ascendant, Intemperance 
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lifts its bloated form by its side, and babbles forth its 
praises, and invites the multitude to bow down and wor- 
ship. Fit associates ! — fit to live and perish together 1 * 

* Any one "w^ho will take the pains to study the testimonies of tba 
ancients on the subject, or to read Dibdin's " View of the French Stage," 
or Collins' " History of English Dramatic Poetry/' will find eyidence, to 
his heart's content, that what actors and literature are now, they hare 
l>ccn always. The corporation of London were, for a long time, hostik 
to the stage, and would not suffer the acting of plays in the city, oi 
account of the abominable immoralities connected with them. Theaten 
were finally established, in opposition to the sense and wishes of the 
moral and pious part of the community, in consequence of the perse- 
verance of Elizabeth and James, with a few of their nobles, in having 
them for their own amusement, and wholly regardless of their influenet 
upon society. Some of the testimony given on this subject ia curiooi 
enough. The Common Council, in their orders made December 6, 1575, 
iluriug Elizabeth's reign, say: " Whereas, heartofore sondyre greate dis- 
orders and inconvenyences have been found to ensewe to this eittie by 
the inordinate hauntynge of great multitudes of people, specially youths^ 
to playes, enterludes and showes; namelye, o<;4Bsion of frayes and quar- 
relics, eavell practises of incontinencyc in greate innes, havinge cham 
bers and secrete places adjoyninge to their open stagees and gallyries 
invcygling and allewrynge of maides, specially orphanes and good eiti 
zens' children under age, to previe and unmete contractes, the pub 
lishynge of unchaste, uncomelye, and unshamefaste speeches and 
ioiugs," etc. We find the same things substantially mentioned, at 
various times, in opposition to Che theater. When Burbage was about 
to convert certain dwellings in the precinct of Blackfriars into a play- 
house, the principal inhabitants, led by Lord Hunsdon and the dowager 
Lady Elizabeth Russel, signed a remonstrance against it, and assign as 
the reason of their opposition, " the great resort and gathering together 
of all manner of vagrant and lewde persons, that, under color of resoxi' 
ing to the playes, will come hither and worke all manner of mischief," etc 

In " a sermon preached at Pawlc's Crosse, on Sunday, the 9th of De- 
ccmlKjr, 1576," and sifjjned T. W., there is the following: "Shall 1 
reckon up the monstrous birds that brede in this nest?" [the play- 
house.] "Without doubt I am ashamed, and I should surely offend 
your chaste ears: but the olde world is matched, and Sodome overeome; 
fur more horrible enormities and swelling sins are set out by these stages 
tlian every man thinks for, or some would believe, if I shold paint them 
in their colors. * ^^ • Wherefore, if thou be a father, thou loMst thy 
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Kever, also, is there a theater planted anywhere, that 
the gates of her who slays the strong, and whose guests 
are in the depths of hell, are not opened by its side. 
Licentiousness holds her court within its walls, and lays 
her snares for the unwary, and glories in the play-house 
as in a temple fit for her polluted and polluting feet — a 
shrine becoming her foul worship. Nay, more and worse 
than this : she ministers to the drama the most efScient 
support ; she holds it up from utter ruin ; without her aid, 
there is not a theater in the land could survive a month. 
When, a few years ago, the manager of the old Park 
Theater, in New York, attempted to purge that ancient 
establishment from this abomination, he found it impos- 
sible to sustain himself, and was obliged, by a public 
card, to declare the fact, and re-open his house to the 
miserable ones who, fallen from the high position of 
virtue, live by dragging others down to the same level 
of guilt, and woe, and death. The play-house is a mighty 
accessory to the prostitution of female virtue and the se- 
duction of multitudes of the young. Here gather the 
vile, the abandoned, the lost. Here, amid the music and 
the acting of the indecent afterpieces, and the applause 
of the sensual crowd, the web of vice around souls is 
woven, and many a noble youth is ensnared and lost for- 
ever. Need I detain you by a detail of facts illustrating 
the polluting influence of these scenes and these accom- 
paniments of the play-house ? Need I enforce the text 
now bef(»re you with a commentary of facts that would 
make your blood chill with horror at the sad influence 

child; if Uiou be a maister, thou losest thy servaunt; and thou be what 
Ubou canst be, thou losest thjselfe, that hauntest those scholes of vice, 
dennes of thee^e^, and theatres of all lewdnesse; and if it be not sup- 
pressed in time«. it will make such a tragedie, that all London may 
well monrnt Whyle it is London." 
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't Shall I follow that young man into these 

■mo^ the intoiicatioD of the soL-oe, the eolicitx- 
tmapvnrj reeistaac^, thi; £nal triom^. wfatn 
I and tDflnbood bow at the feet of a harlut, and vice 
its fatal reign within his &onl i Need 1 diedoBe 
how many a young man, frosh from the coontiy, 
the fiiiDplicity of a yet undL-banehed youth, has 
t the spoiler, who has stripped him of money, and 
. and health, and, what is infinitely wuree, the con- 
Rnees of rectitude, the wealth of character, the jewd 
potlesa name S Need I describe the inebriate, the 
le. the abandoned profligate, the gambler, the rob- 
nnrderer, who here have begun their career of 
and, under the fascination of these nnhallowed ex- 
oientB, have etartcd on that patliway which leads to 
ny and death in time — to utter darkness and woo 
■wrnjty i The streams that have gone forth from this 
uted fountain have carried a desolation into the bosom 
or society infinitely more dreadful than the fiery lava 
bore down upon I'ompeii and Ilerculaneum in the day 
of their jiride. This ovcrwlielmed temple, and dwelling, 
and gardens, and tliu bodies of men ; but those destroyed 
tlio soul timt niight have been God's pure temple, and 
tnrneil the dwell in g-jilace of purity into the abode of 
fiends. Who shall, or who can, begin to estimate the 
Tillainies, the immoralities, the impieties, the errors, the 
woes ■which the play-houses in this city have been the 
means of creating? Who can estimate the intemperance, 
the lieontiousnesa, the idleness, the profanity, the Sab- 
bath-breaking, the robberies, and murders, that are trace- 
able to these fountains ? Who can understand the mighty 
influence they have exerted to hanlen men in sin, dis- 
honor piety, retard the progress of the Gospel, and secure 
the ruin of immortal souls i Before the bar of an injured 
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society and a holy God would I arraign managers and 
actors ! You know that the body of what I have uttered 
in condemnation of the theater is true. You know that 
your business is connected with the foulest disorders of 
society ; that it is hostile to religion, injurious to morals, 
and directly associated with the ruin of hundreds. For a 
vile pittance, or a viler fortune, you maintain these organ- 
isms of sin and pollution. The applause of the few de- 
cent, amid^he multitude of the sensual and the abandoned, 
who attend upon your ministrations cannot redeem your 
profession from the contempt it deserves, or alter at all 
its corrupting influence upon society. Your trade is 
abhorred of God; it has associated with it not one 
benediction that can commend it to the heart of the true 
patriot; it has never advanced the cause of truth, 
purity, and religion ; it has been the fountain of innumer- 
able social evils; and were the State true to its own 
interests, your labors would soon cease, and your houses 
be closed. Let the thought that you are to meet a holy 
God, and give an account of your lives and influence, 
awaken you to repentance — abandon, now and for- 
ever, a course which merits, and will receive, the final 
judgment of a just and holy Sovereign.* 

To-night there are present those who heretofore have, 
at times, sustained the play-house and given to it your 
means and the influence of your example. Is this then 



* I find the following paragraph among the current intelligence of the 
daj: "W. 0. Macreadj, we believe, is considered at the head of the list 
of theatrical actors. He has, by his long connection with the stage, ob- 
tained as much and as varied and correct information relative to its pecu- 
liar tendency, as any man living. Nobody, who knows anything about 
the man, will question this. In the bosom of a most interesting family, 
lie now resides at Sherboume, England. Among other rules for the gov- 
ernment of his family, there is one from which he, it is said, has never 

15 
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an institation for you, a patriot and a man, to cheriah I 
Is it a safe and healthful recreation for the body or the 
soul 2 You may make no pretensions to the posaesaion 
of a truly religious character, but does this exonerate yoa 
from all responsibility in respect to the character of the 
influences you sustain to mould society and promote Hi 
prosperity ? Can you, as an immortal and accoontaUe 
being, longer uphold this mighly machinery of coznip*. 
tion I Can you, as a patriot, give your suppgrt to thit 
which corrupts public morals, counteracts the healthM 
influence of religion, multiplies criminals, and spreadi 
the contagion of yice through multitudes of hearts t 
Some of you are parents. Is the theater just the place 
for the warm passions and susceptible apirits of the 
young? Do its scenes, its extrayagance of acting, iti 
farces and comedies create just the atmosphere for youth 
to breathe ? Can any parent justify himself in £unilia^ 
udng the minds and the hearts of those dear to him, ere 
the judgment has matured and the reason is developed, 
with the yiews which the play-house gives of this life, 
of morals, of religion, of all the great principles which 
underlie a pure, a noble, and a truly excellent character. 
I know not how, as the guardians of the young, you can 
carry them to these polluting and exciting scenes, without 
incurring the guilt of being traitors to your high trusts. 
Listen to the sentiments which were entertained by the 

deyiated. 'None of mj children shall ever, with my consent or on tny 
pretense, enter a theater, or have any yisiting connection with actors or 
actresses.' This rule is from a man who has seen the height and the depth 
of theatrical morality, who has witnessed the purity and poUntion of its 
(leTotees. Yet thm-e are thousands who are consenting to the destmctioa 
of their children, hy allowing them to go where one, who U best ac- 
quainted with the whole matter, dedarea there is nothing but miachirf 
and ruin.'' 
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reat men who laid the foundations of onr government — 
be men who in a heroic age stood forth among the 
iblest and most noble. 

'* Whereas true religion and good morals are the only 
•did foundations of public liberty and happiness : lie- 
wlved^ That it be, and it is hereby, earnestly recom- 
mend^ to the several States to take the most effectual 
onasnres for the encouragement thereof, and for the 
mgpressinff theatrical entertainments^ horse-racing, 
gaming, and such other diversions as are productive of 
klleness, dissipation, and a general depravity of prin- 
ciples and manners.'' 

This motion was passed by Congress Oct. 12, 1778. 

" Whereas frequenting play-houses and theatrical en- 
tertainments has a fatal tendency to divert the minds 
rf the people from a due attention to the means necessary 
for the defense of the country and the preservation of 
their liberties: Resolved^ That any person holding an 
office under the United States, who shall act, promote, 
encourage, or attend such plays, shall be deemed un- 
worfliy to hold such office, and shall be accordingly dis- 
missed." 

This motion was passed by Congress Oct. 16, 1778. 

Such is their testimony respecting the play-house. I 
entreat you to follow their example and give all the 
strength of your influence to the overthrow of this evil 
institution. 

And now, ere I close, I turn to you for whom, more 
than any others, I have prepared this discourse. In your 
youth and early manhood there is a vivid desire to see 
the world, and understand the character of those things 
which have fascinated multitudes and of which the 
world talks. In the theater you will find one of those 
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fascinations ; yon will see the pedestal on which genim 
has been lifted up into notoriety ; you will find there the 
charms of music, the eloquence of a mimic oratory, 
the power of fervid declamation, the most exciting scenes 
of blood, and the most laughable representations of the 
follies of our fallen race. But after all it is mere acting; 
it is mock life; it is. an unreal scene. The man, who 
personates a king, is a poor player and may be destitate 
of a single quality to command your respect. The 
woman, who acts as if she were a Lucretia, may be lost 
to virtue and unworthy to receive a moment's thought 
The whole assemblage before you; the scenery, the 
actors, the musicians, and the abandoned ones who form 
an essential part of it and properly belong to the theater, 
for what is it all ? Is it to form a healthful recreation for 
your bodies or souls ? Is it to improve and adorn your 
minds 3 Is it to enlarge your views of life and its great 
ends ? Is it to cherish in you the' principles of virtue, 
and prepare you to resist evil, and fit you to enter upon 
life respected and beloved, strong in rectitude, pure in 
feeling, manly in action ? Not one of all these things 
belongs to its aims or is included in its results. It is a 
time-waster, a money-waster, a character-waster. No 
man comes from such an assemblage purer and better 
fitted for the work of life. Thousands come forth de- 
bauched in principle and utterly unprepared . for the 
duties of time. 

But you are not only to live 7iere; you are not a brute 
to perish in the earth ; you have a soul sublime in its 
faculties, vast in capacity, fearftil in destiny. Time is 
given you as a space in which to prepare for eternity. 
These passing hours, are pregnant with immortal issues. 
Is the theater the place for him, who, ere the night is 
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gone, may pasa into eternity! Is the play-bonso a fit 
school in which you can educate your heart for heaven ? 
Is the place where religion is travestied, the name of 
Ood profaned, and the virtues of a Christian life disho- 
nored, a fit position for a soul that, erelong, must meet 
that God and account for all its life. Oh 1 let me entreat 
you, flee these dens of vice ; dishonor not your immor- 
tality and your hope of heaven by subjecting yourselves 
to such influences. There is a life that derives its vitality 
from the things that are invisible ; from the throne of 
God, the mediation of his Son, and the revelation of his 
will. This life, in harmony with all its faculties, and the 
only .state in which they can be successfully unfolded, is 
the one that befits the dignity and value of the soul. 
You possess an immortal jewel too precious to be 
hazarded amid these scenes of foUy; you are looking 
forward to a destiny too grand and noble to be put in 
jeopardy amid the temptations of this profane revelry. 
It is not here, in such a place, you can learn to pray ; it 
is not where the indecency of the stage excites the warm- 
est applause from pit to gallery that you can educate 
yourself for the responsibilities of time ; for the scenes of 
temptation to which you must necessarily be exposed ; for 
the stem conflicts of your probation ; for the happiness of 
domestic life ; for hours of social enjoyment and useful- 
ness ; for your personal advancement in every excellence 
that men most admire. It is not here, under the guid- 
ance of such teachers, the aflections can be cherished and 
the &ith confirmed, that will serve as an anchor to the 
soul amid the tempests of time. And when at length, 
the solemn hour of death shall come ; when all the travail 
of life will be reviewed, and the follies and sins, in which 
men have indulged, will be a pillow of thorns on their 
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dying coach, then it will bring no thonght of joy, no 
emotion of tranquil satisfaction to know, that you have 
abetted this masterpiece of Satan's art and wasted some 
of life's most precious hours within the atmosphere and 
amid the reyehy and the dissipation of a play-house. 
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EocLBiAsnB zi, 9. — ^Rejoice, O young nuui, in thj youth, and let thj 
heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in the li^t of 
thine eyes : but know thou, that for all these things God will bring 
thee into judgment. 

Thsbe are two paths which open before the young 
man as he enters npon the perilous responsibilities of life, 
and, leaving the roof of his parents, commences a course 
of independent action. The one is the path of self-in- 
dulgence, in which the earthly passions seek the fdllest 
gratification ; in which the sight of the eyes inflames the 
native desires of the heart, and the pleasures and thrones 
of time are the visions that bound the efforts and the 
hopes of his soul. It is the broad, the beaten, the flow- 
ery path, along which, by a natural proclivity, men love 
to walk. And it is a peculiar characteristic of it that its 
windings are all among the scenes of time, and that no 
man who is walking upon it can well see the end toward 
which it is leading him. There is so much of the illus- 
ive mist resting upon it ahead, and it turns often so sud- 
denly, that those who travel it never know into what 
scenes, or face to feice with what terrors it may not sud- 
denly conduct them. But at length, when the man has 
traveled all the way, he finds that it has an end — an end 
at which the bright and the beautifiil disappear; at which 
the gorgeous visions vanish, the music and the revelry 
cease, and the light that has played about the objects on 
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tUUf itftMte. Then dHaeth the future for wfai^ 
M»l it voftcpnr^d. Uirible us ttie grave, and fesiiiil 
) judgment; a tatore whtdi has b^v□&edalo1]3lyoem- 
3 from the eye, and nevu- snffLTed to aSWt the heart, 
aald the spirit into a Sttiog state f\x the life be- 
1. This is one path in wliich vonng loea are iovited 
mik. 
le other U narrow, and straight, and well-defined 1^ 
wmmandmootri of the Lord. It is aecending, and ao 
tfaat even from its very commeiiremeDt, a yonth 
M jnst when) it ends, and keep that end in view. 
ed, he cannot well walk in this path withont con- 
llj seeing before him the magniticeDt and glorioos 
liuion. It is remarkable, too^ that this path is higb- 
lan the first ; bo ek-vated that he who walks in this 
always look down upon the other, and see at its end 
thttndorin^ and lightningB which envelop the mia- 
ole Bonla who, audncc-ti by pleaaaro and the love of 
earth, have blindly walked in it toward their doom. This 
nirriiw path liiitli its crof^si'S and its trials, and although 
at tirst it loiika fin-liiddiiij:, ytt no sooner is it entered 
upnii ihaii that wliii'li looked dark becomes light; that 
which feemeil Inniudalile eeascs to awaken fear, and the 
trivveliT IIikIh his yoke easy and his burden light. The 
firrtt path is the one wliieh is described in the test, the 
end of which is there so iiiithiully declared, 

Now, it is obviona from llie text and from reason, that 
thono ciiTUiiistanccs wlueh fall in with all the depraved 
and earthly passions of our nature, and encourage the 
development of seHish desires — those circumstances which 
give the fullest scope and opportunity for the indulgence 
of our grosser nature ; which tend to keep out of view the 
fearful end of this course of life, and almost inevitably 
■>top the cars to the sounds of foture judgment that are 
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ever muttering in the distance, are by no means favorable 
to the formation of a right character ; especially if at the 
same time they are able to turn the attention of the 
young man away from the divinely appointed means of 
grace ; so that even solemn providences, aflecting judg- 
ments, pointed Christian teaching and example, and the 
fall tones of warning that the pulpit utters, cease to 
arouse attention and interest the mind; then, indeed, 
would it seem as if, surrounded by such circumstances, 
he was in a position of the utmost peril — a position from 
which no common means can move him — a brand already 
fit for the burning. It is amidst such circumstances hun- 
dreds of young men in this city are forming their eternal 
characters, and sealing their eternal doom. From every 
side they hear the cry, " Rejoice, O young man, in thy 
youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy 
youth, and walk in the sight of thine eyes." On every 
side, vice and folly organized and disciplined, bold, crafty, 
and triumphant, send out their seducing spirits and weave 
flieir magic chains around the warm, impulsive, and trust- 
ing heart, while only here and there, at intervals, faint 
and low, is there a voice lifted on the other side, to warn 
the thoughtless; only here and there a finger is seen 
pointing onward to eternity ; only now and then a Chris- 
tian makes bold to whisper in the ears of one with whom 
he is intimate ; " for all these things God will bring thee 
into judgment." That this is so— that thousands of 
young men in this city are thus placed in fearful jeopardy, 
exposed to the power of most fearfiil temptations, and 
encompassed round with a fiery circle of evil spirits ; that 
no young man can come to this city with a warm heart, and 
resist the seductions to self-indulgence that present them- 
selves at every turn, without being anchored by strong 
principle and kept by the special providence and grace of 
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God, I think yon will all acknowledge before we ham 
done with this subject. In previona disoonrses I haye 
dwelt on intemperance, on gambling, on licentionsnefli, 
and on the theater ; bnt to-night, yon will permit me to 
course ronnd the circle of evil influences, and show yon 
how they all combine to produce a state of society the 
most adverse to true religion and a high morality; hov 
there are concentric circles of temptation formed around 
you — circles like the web of the spider, corded across and 
connected by the ties of selfish interest, and so rendered 
vastly more mighty for evil. 

In the outset I may say, as involving what is to come, 
that vice is, in one sense, sympathetic. The law of sym- 
pathy, which attracts together persons of similar pursniti 
and similar feelings, prevails just as truly in the case of 
the vicious, as it does in that of the good. The sympaHiy 
is the same in both cases, although the principles back (k 
it may be totally different. The one may be selfish, and 
the otiier benevolent ; the one set may come together un« 
der the attraction of self-indulgence, while the other may 
be attracted by the love of rectitude and the spirit of be- 
nevolence ; but in both cases the original law of sympa- 
thy still holds good, and works very much in the same 
way. If a company of profane men are thrown together 
for the first time in traveling, at the beginning, they will 
speak to each other in decent and respectful terms. They 
may converse on general themes for a season, and their 
feelings have no common center, and there arise no mu- 
tual sympathy between ihem. But let one, perchance, drop 
an oath, and how soon will the whole aspect of the com- 
pany change} how soon will they feel at home together) 
and conscious that one and all are on the same level, the 
laugh, and joke, mingled with irreverent appeals to heav- 
en will go round as heartily as if they had been oompan- 
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ions for years. Thus, vice has coida of 5Tmr«:&y ancad 
its subjects, just as truly as religion, rai* i* tn-:- cTrry- 
where under the sun. In the country ae tcH 2^ i:: :b3 
town — ^in the field, and bv the tireside. Ez: :iirr is aa 
advantage which vice in the city has over tLe "M^ii.:ry — 
the advantage of numbers, and prjvlm'.rr. sz/i -i^ttirni- 
nity ; and hence, just as surely as men ar^ Ti.rl-:-^ tCI 
they sympathke together ; and just as surely &s :i«:y syr.- 
patiiiize together, will they cc^me vys^d^her, ar.-i : -m rlr£-a 
of evil influence, larprer or smaller, ai-ecrilni* 
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end tastes and pursuits. This prc-ces? g^j 
idly here in the city, where, in the mlsi::^ -p o: ilTirs^i 
elements, the evil readilv find out the evii ; &t ; fa- ii-:r% 
readily than the pious find out each oth-rr. Ar.'i & 7.' 
man entering this city can hardly fiii! to c-ori-^ ii::o xi. 
with some of these numerous L&nds o: 
can hardly fail to be addressed by ^'.zr^t: c 
would drag him down to their level, ai^i izjrjiLi •l:h '.za 
of their jovial companions. These m^n j^Ir. LfcL-is v^ 
gether across the path of most youn^ m^i* t?^: KZ.V:r 'i'zA 
city ; they are not slow in endeavoring to itart Llir. fr^za 
his good moral principles; they are vi^rll^nt t.v: Tir;/ v> 
meet his difficulties and overcome Lis i^r^'^Ay^^: *:.rrr 
watch for his fidl with fiar more solicitude i:.&ii. (?^f.^r.'ALA 
watch for his conversion. He finds L:.v..tr:lf. ere :^ U 
aware, girded about with a sympathetic]: c^/r: of err., wyl 
pressed to become one of the votaries of j/>A-::r«^:. iXv 
Bipation has its clubs, its gay circles, its balk. >>. f-A>.*j«, 
and merry-makings, and all these m^ret hirr* ar/] a>.k :.;r.'j 
to enter and partake of their joy. and jolilty. ar/; j/I-av 
ure. Now, if in his heart there were no \»r\ji':.],\'^, wn 
passions that would abet these seductions: if he -*&>. fi.-M 
with the love of Jesus, or was frigid in tferri{>;rar/jerjt, xSton 
tliia temptation would either awidKo his sorrow, and l««d 
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him to more earnest prayer, or it would £ul to imprefis, 
in any great degree, his heart. But in the young num, 
there is, as a part of the heritage of youth, glowing de- 
sires, and ardent passions ; and alas ! however many of 
tliem may have good purposes in general, yet too few have 
those purposes sustained by the power of religious princi- 
ples and sincere devotion to the cause of Christ. With 
such warm affections and earnest desires, vice, that usa- 
ally hides its repulsive features, and decks itself in beauty, 
finds tliis longing in the young soul after pleasure, this 
panting after immediate happiness, and the most thrilliTig 
excitements by which all its approaches are vigorously 
seconded. There is in our natural heart, in one sense, an 
affinity with vice — a proclivity to self-indulgence, that 
prcjares the way for temptation ; and so, when the tempt- 
ers combine their influence they find in many a heart a 
readiness to respond favorably to the temptation ; the door 
is unbanned and ajar for their entrance. 

All this is true of many a young man who has never 
been positively dissipated ; who has maintained a charac- 
ter of general uprightness and manly opposition to the 
baser and more degrading pleasures ; yet even such a 
one, when he comes into the city, and enters a circle where 
pleasure is the great attraction ; where all the strono- cur- 
rents of human sympathy run broad and deep toward a 
life of sensual indulgence, finds himself drawn toward the 
same point by a most fearful influence. He could with- 
stand an occasional and an individual temptation ; but 
when he becomes one of a circle animated with fellow- 
feeling and mutual regard, with warm passions and hearts 
beating together, then he finds how diflScult it is to break 
through the magic influence that steals over him, and 
stand up alone against the wit, and raillery, and sympathy 
of those about him. But if he has already tast^ of 
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vicious indulgences ; if he has come to the city with a 
sort of compromise in his heart between a career « »f virtne 
and of vice ; if he has joined with his purpose to be 
successful in business and maintain a high position in 
his own pursuit, the purpose also to indulge guardodlv 
and partially, it is true, but to indulge occasionally in 
popular vices and occasionally figure in a scene of dissi- 
pation, then is it most usually the case, that he bites the 
hook without any bait ; that he springs the net. knowing 
it is set to ensnare his feet ; that beginning secretly to 
yield to the sympathetic circles he finds formed about 
him, he at length becomes himself the most active in that 
circle, and sinks his virtue, his manhood, his brightest 
hopes for this world, and all his hopes for eternity in the 
Serbonian bog of profligacy. Thus it is that the power 
of sympathy, in the city, is a perpetually masked battery 
upon the virtue of thousands of the young who come 
hither to win a name, a position, and a fortune. 

2. In addition to the sympathetic influence of a large 
circle upon those who associate with them, there is a 
sympathy among vices themselves. There is that in vice 
and dissipation, which, when once they have obtained a 
foothold in a young man's soul, tends to increase and per- 
petuate their influence. There is a sort of contagion 
among these evil habits, a fearM facility of passing 
round the whole circle, after once you have begun to 
form one of them. When you stoop to one, when you 
d^rade yourself to one class of depraved indulgences, thcjn 
it seems as if the good principles of the man rcceive^l a 
fearful shock, while the evil gathered rx)urage and strcjngth 
for another and another onset. He that ofiendeth in one 
point is guilty of all, is no more true in phik>8opliy and 
theology, than in thousands of cases it is seen to Iks tmo 
in pniirtioe. He who begins a course of disBipation is 



I, hj thnt very fact, to go doivn to its t«mble end. 

iroper indnlgenco piishes on to another ; one de- 

npro|>erIy gratified, fires another to B»H.'k a similar 

ition. The young man, who wastes the evening 

that should be epcnt in quiet social interconrse or 

ctnal and moral improvement, in the dancing hall, 

y saloon of folly, and the miserable entertainmonta 

the wretched thirst of gain provides bo frequently 

le dissipation of time and money, brains and hearts, 

"■epared for another step forward in self-indiilgence. 

midnight danco conducts to the wine-cup, the wine- 

the brandy bottle ; and the brandy bottlo is the best 

aration for the gamblers' hell and the honso of ill- 

i. The club-room, where yonng men meet, not for 

■ovement but for mere bestial self-indulgence ; the 

iiirant, where the delicacies of the season are served 

s a sort of apoli^y for the introduction of spiritonB 

„^iiors; and the theater, where Satan opens his deadliest 

artillery upon the soul, how often arc they the gateways 

through which the thoughtless youth, having once passed, 

finds himself in a vast hall of vice, where revelry and 

profligacy hide irom tlie sunlight, and, away from the 

sight of the good and the virtuous, seek to finish the ruin 

of immortal souls. 

3. The forms of temptation to pleasure, in our city, 
vary to meet all tastes, characters, and degrees of intel- 
lectual development. No man, whatever be liis position 
or his attainments, will fail of meeting here just the 
temptation best fitted to enlist him in the work of sensual 
indulgence and starting him down the hill of vice. If he 
is refined and educated, alas ! that I must say it, there is 
many a richly furnished parlor, and many a midnight 
revelry held therein, where ho can begin that career which 
will conduct him down to the filthiest styes of pollution, 
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into which only a long edncation in sin and profligacy 
can enable a man to enter. If be is alone in tbo midst 
of multitudes ; if be is independent of society in general, 
he will yet be sure to find some boon companions, already 
initiated in scenes of wickedness, to guide bis feet to tbo 
haunts of vice. Then, when once be starts in the race ; 
when once he tastes these illicit pleasures ; when once he 
begins to hanker after these vicious indulgences, then will 
he find out the brotherhood and the sympathy there is 
among the vices ; then will be feel himself drawn on fi-om 
one to another, until at length bis feet are just ready to 
take bold on hell. So far as moral principles and moral 
character are concerned, there is nothing to prevent an 
intemperate man from becoming licentious, or a licentiouB 
man from becoming a gambler, or a gambler from becom- 
ing a robber and an assassin. There may be special cir- 
cumstances and special influences operating to hold a man 
back from the full round of vice ; but, so far as the vices 
themselves are concerned and the moral character of the 
individual, there is nothing whatever to prevent, indeed 
there is everything to insure, the completion of the circle. 
When once the barrier of virtue is broken down vice has 
a dear field for its operation in the soul ; so far as the 
moral power of the sinner could avail, the entrance of 
vice has broken it, and it may be after that a small mat- 
ter, a question of mere choice, in which direction the 
individual will seek for gratifications be is determined to 
enjoy, in spite of the thunders of eternal justice and the 
fearful judgment that lifts itself in the future. 

4. Let me now ask you to consider the facilities for 
indulging in gross sins in this city, as of itself vastly 
heightening the temptations that beset young men. Need 
I say that here all such things find their home and their 
oommoii oenter I The worst of men, the needy villain, the 



I Vtfbl soonudrel, the creatares who live npon the vices 
And fdUies cif their fellow-men, flock hither. There is no 
itrt of evil so difficult that it finds not hire some skilled 
in the practice of it ; there is no business, that promisea 

I gain, however vile, that finds not here men ready to un- 
dertake it. Crime has its secret dens of villainy ; vica 
its hauuts of desperate chajscters, and its open saloone 
as the starting-points of sin. Pieasure has here a Uion- 
sand forms, a thousand paths, and thousands of ministere. 
Here wealth grows fast and pampers itself on loxmy, Mid 
in its own circle, has its peculiar temptation. Here 
honest poverty, toiling day by day, can scarce step abroad 
withont stimibling upon temptations to vicions indul- 
gence. We have bar-rooms, billiard-rooms, gambling- 
rooms of every style and character ; we have honaes of 
ill-fame, theaters, club-rooms, dancing halls, pantomimic 
representations, degrading concerts, and all things else, it 
would seem, that the wit and malice of Satan, during 
this 6000 years' ripening, had been able to devise for the 
ruin of immortal souls. We have, accessible to the 
young, and often thrust into their faces, the vilest dregs 
of European literature — the most licentious and abomin- 
able works that the mind of man ever invented or the 
pencil ever illustrated. If a young man wishes it, if he 
is willing to debase his imagination and his soul with it, 
he can find here works on all imaginable subjects con- 
nected with the indulgence of evil passions. In the 
country some of these facilities for dissipation may exist, 
but they are never so large, so full, so free as hei«. 
Many of them must have a large vicious population to 
give tliem an adequate support. The adepts in them 
travel from the country to the ci1y; they need the patron- 
age which a sparse population cannot and is not disposed 
to afford ; there must be wealth for them to prey npon 
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and the Bympathy of multitudes to aid on their infernal 
schemes. And so from every quarter the needy villain, 
the most active, artful, and enterprising of the wicked 
population of the country and the towns hasten hither as 
to a broad and rich field of plunder, where the young and 
the thoughtless, separated from parental restraint and 
urged on by the strength of their passions, are ready for 
anything that promises them an exciting hour of tran- 
sient pleasure: 

" Thither flow. 
As to a common and most noisome sewer. 
The dregs and feculence of every land. 
In cities, foul example, in most minds, 
Begets its likeness. Rank abundance breeds 
In gross and pampered cities, sloth, and lust. 
And wantonness, and gluttonous excess. 
In cities vice is hidden with most ease. 
Or seen with least reproach ; and virtue. 
Taught by frequent lapse, can hope no triumph there 
Beyond the achievements of successful flight." — Task, B. 1. 

6. The fact mentioned by Cowper in these lines, that 
" vice is hidden with most ease" in the city, is one of 
great significance in this discussion. From the very 
nature of the case vice in the country, the village, and 
the town soon manifests itself and is bruited abroad. 
Where men know their neighbors, have wintered and 
summered with them for years, and have watched their 
occupation, it is impossible for a person to indulge in 
dissipation of any kind without finding the &ct almost 
instantly blazed abroad among those with whom he is 
most anxious to stand well. But in the city, where mul- 
titudes are crowded together and go together to do evil ; 
where you may live for years and not know the names, 
W the faces, or the character of your next-door neighbor ; 
where it is the interest of multitudes to make the means 
of self-indulgence as secret as possible and hide th^ 

/ 16 
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sin ; whfi-e tho mass of those, ■who aiBTt 

ions, and trnlj moral, avoid such bannts 

le, when they are known, aa they would a place 

■otcd with the plagne, and eo are not very likely at 

to know those who frequent them ; where too the 

of the places of self-indulgence stand ever open, 

can tell the amazing strength thus given to tempta- 

t itself^ Who can tell how it strains a young msD'e 

nciples, when he not only finds many going to do evil; 

sn he not only sees vice decked ofl' in the robes of re- 

anent and beauty; when he not only feels that the sin 

. ia prepared to commit and the path of self-indulgence 

is invited to enter, are apologized for and overlooked, 

but slightly condemned by multitudes, but when, in 

ditionto all this, the fascination of secrecy is thrown 

Ouod it and the idea of security and impunity, in hia 

ng doing, is given to shield him from the argus-eye 

/irtue ! " The good man is from homo ; ho is gone a 

ig journey ; he hath taken a bag of money with him 

and will come home at the day appoiutcni!" Ah! we 

may say what we will about the generosity, manliness, 

candor, and sincerity of the human heart, but long ago it 

was declared of it, the heart is deceitful above all things 

and desperately wicked ; long ago it was said by the 

tempter and responded to by the victim, " Stolen waters 

are sweet" and " Bread eaten in secret is pleasant." The 

heart is wonderfully restrained, in most cases, by the fear 

of the loss of reputation ; and it is a most happy thing, 

in any commnnity, when the power and the influence of 

society are set strongly and sternly against all forms of 

vice and dissipation. This bond of public opinion has 

saved millions from the darkest and most ntter ruin. If 

there be but the prospect of secrecy in wrong-doing, or 

of a not very severe verdict against it, then are there 
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ihonsands of minds who will be tempted to essay the 
first step ; having taken that without detection or rebuke, 
it will be strange if it is not repeated and repeated, till 
at length the conscience becomes seared, and the man 
stalks forth a finished profligate and imblushingly boasts 
of his vices before the world. There are very few men 
in this world, unrenewed by the grace of God, who can 
stand the mighty pressure on one side, when the mighty 
pressure of society and public opinion on the other is 
removed. We have seen a pious Joseph resist such a 
temptation, but we have seen a pious David fall before 
it ; we have seen a Daniel erect amidst the onset of such 
a tempest, and a Solomon prostrate in the dust. No Chris- 
tian will have any confidence in himself in this respect ; 
he will confide alone in the grace and blessing of Al- 
mighty God to sustain him. But with multitudes, when 
the outward motives are withdrawn, the inward fear of 
God is too faint to oppose eflTectually the power of such 
temptations. Thousands frequent the city from the 
country solely that unknown and in secret tiiey may in- 
dulge the most bestial appetites. 

Do not suppose, my young friends, that in speaking 
thus of the facilities for indulging in sin, especially of the 
secrecy which may attach to it in the city, as enhancing 
the power of temptation, I design to convey the idea of 
an ultimate secrecy ; that I would have you imagine that 
any man can long indulge in dissipation without its 
making itself known. God has so made us that no 
person can long counterfeit the appearance of virtue 
who is the slave of vice. The passions write them- 
selves out on the countenance, and the eye, and the 
form; the very mind and conscience insensibly take 
their color; and the efiect of the man's presence and 
conversation, guard it as he may, will at length proclaim 
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«cret basenesB to all discerning eyes. I£ he ecnra 
in his body and aoul, he shall reap its effects in bis 
and his enid, hy a law as sure as that which gener- 
. the grain and renews the veixlnre of the earth at the 
oach of spring. It may not be visible at once ; it 
, not be seen at once ; but it will not be long ere the 
■et will tell its own story — ere the miserable sinner is 
pected, and at length known. The burden of secret 
d ifl a load God never made the conscience to bear 
3ut giving signs of trouble. To be outside all purity, 
inward all corruption ; to be apparently an honorable, 
loral, a decent man, and in secret a dissipated, lewd, 
;ar wretch, is a measure of hypocrisy which the sool 
m find it impossible, for a long time, to maintain, 
w degraded 1 how miserable I how low the state to 
woich a rational being must be reduced, when he ie 
eed to wear a mask before his fellow-men — when 
He is always conscious that he ought to be driven ont 
of decent society, while yet he maintains an erect front 
and an air of manliness; just as if his manliness had not 
degeneratwl into hypocrisy, and his rectitude into the 
vilest sensuality, and he was not in heart and real life the 
wreck of what once was a noble spirit ? Beware, young 
man, of these stolen waters — of this bread eaten in se- 
cret ; you cannot steal these accursed pleasures and par- 
take of fliese forbidden entertainments without striking a 
dagger into the heart of your manliness, your candor, 
your rectitude, and your honesty. The secret vicious are 
dishonest toward themselves, and dishonest toward those 
in whose good opinion they would fain stand well. They 
know that an immoral man is not to be trusted ; that men 
of business when they have matters of much importance, 
are not willing to intrust them to the dissipated ; that pa- 
rents who value the happiness of their children are not 
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willing to admit such into their society ; that the world, 
when they really know and believe a man is at heart oor- 
rapt, are not willing to tmst to him such business as only 
an honest man can do. Beware of these secret sins. Bet- 
ter, if you do sin, to do it openly, and stand the penalty, 
than meanly bear about with you a fair mask to hide a 
rotten soul. Thus in the city do the numberless haunts 
of yice and the paths of pleasure leading to them, consti- 
tute a series of mighty temptations around the young men 
who come hither; while the secrecy with which the tempt- 
ers may operate, and vice may for a time be hidden, lends 
tenfold power to that which was strong and fearful enough 
before. 

In addition to all this, you should bear in mind that the 
different interests of the panders to vice and their sup- 
porters are interlocked and woven together. If one is at- 
tacked, they all run to the rescue. They not only stand 
by each other on the defense ; but they combine together 
in the onset. The low concerts help to feed the theater 
by smoothing the way of prejudice toward it ; the theater 
helps on the brothel and the bar-room, and they, in turn, 
give it their most vigorous and hearty support. The 
gambler votes for the whole round of vicious amusements, 
and defends them with all his vulgar rhetoric, because 
there is not one of them which does not help him to vic- 
tims. Now, when you combine together the men who 
own and rent the coffee-houses, and gambling-halls, and 
idandng-saloons, and drinking-houses, misnamed eating- 
houses, and houses of ill-fame, and other places of the 
same kind, whem the gates are opened that lead down to 
the shades of death ; when you add to them the keepers, 
the assistants, the runners and the scandalous agents 
of these places ; when you add to these the secret multi- 
tude that patronize and sustain them, and the many more 
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Aat wonU do it if they only dared, you have combined ' 
a Wi'iglit of interest tlic most enornnLius in favor of tIcc, 
pledged to its support, and hostile to all nieans fcv its 
ooiitpleti.' overthrow. 

This iDnUitade of people of ail classes, ages, and intd- 
iectnal attainments, are mutually interested to swell 
the stream of vice, and ecduce the young men, who come 
into our city, from the paths of virtue. The mass of 
tbcm are directly engag«i in this work of sednction — 
eogagwi in tlio foul and damnable work of blasting the 
hojn^ of parents, of contracting the expanding powers 
»nd dubftsing the warm aftections of the young, and drag- 
^ng down to an unknown depth of infamy those who 
mijifht have been the lights of society, the fathers of 
happy families, the respeK-ted citizens of a noble State, 
the conaistcnt professors of the religion of Jesns, and at 
lengtli heirs of an unfading crown in heaven. 

It ifl for this reason law is so often powerless, and night 
is made hideous with riot, and the men who are bound to 
Rebuke such things and to protect the community from 
such t'oiirful evils in the body politic, are rarely found 
where they ought to be, and rarely do what they ought 
to tlo. The moment an attempt is made to break up a 
nest of gamblers, the keepers of the coffee-houses begin 
to tremble, and those interested in brothels begin to trem- 
ble, and the whole company of the vile and the dissolute 
begin to tremble; they are ready to work in the streets 
and at the polls, to pour out their money and subsidize 
the press to silence, and prevent the voice of the people 
being heard at all against their monstrous corniptions. 
They join hands together and dictate their own commands 
to party leaders, and make them stand up and pledge 
themselves to second their impious and corrupt measures. 
They are, in all mattei-s concerning their interests, and 
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againBt the morals and peace of society, compact, united, 
determined. 

I have said that they will subsidize the press; alas 1 
that I must include, in part, the press of this city, as 
among the tempters of young men, and their most eflScient 
enemies. The editors who assume the posture of infi- 
delity, and count Christians hypocrites, and at every 
occasion seek to malign the religion of Jesus ; who mis- 
take impudence for independence, and the grossest illib- 
erality toward true piety as manliness toward the world ; 
who having never learned true Christian politeness at- 
tempt to scourge vice over the back of virtue; who 
truckle, for gain, to any popular dissipation, and will not 
speak for truth and God imless religion comes to them 
with her hands full of gold ; who treat crimes and vices 
as matters of little moment ; who never enter heartily into 
the work of promoting great and good reforms ; who speak 
ten words for irreligion where one is uttered for religion ; 
who take pains to advertise the young where they may 
be wounded in the fight of sin, and where they may be 
healed of their wounds ; who abet or will not oppose in- 
temperance and sabbath-breaking ; who, instead of being 
trusty sentinels along the path of life, for gold and popular- 
ity degrade themselves to the work of pandering to vice; 
Buch editors are among the deadliest foes to young men. 

The press is a grand and most eflective instrument for 
the elevation of society, the formation of a wholesome 
public sentiment, the correction of vice, and the support 
of purity and virtue, if its conductors are men not afraid 
to make it what it ought to be, in vigorous and healthy 
morality, in the advocacy of those broad principles of 
Christianity which are common to all evangelical denom- 
inations, and underlie the noblest civilization of the State. 
But when, on the other hand, it is committed to men with 
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>m religion is a by -word, aod piety a term to point a 
asm ; who, carinij; not for the welfare of eocietj, be- 
their pecuniary ioterests and their personal pleas- 
I permit the preaa to become an instrument in tlie 
Js of this vast army, enlisted against the peace, the 
■sperity, and purity of the State ; then does it become 
rrible foe of truth, a mighty opponent of religion, 
, by consequence a most successful abettor of vice and 
00. For the public press to be silent on great quee- 
IB involving the morals of society, ia often bad enough ; 
t to have its voice, wlien it does speak, against religion 
iier than for it, against good morals, rather than for 
itiem, is, indeed most terrible. Thus do these material in- 
terests of vice and its supporters often combine to muzzle 
the press; clear the pathway to ruin for thousands of 
eyonng, stoutly resist all attempts at reform, and gather 
i yonng, the unwary, and the bold into the fatal web of 
Tice. 

5. It is an important circumstance, not to be over- 
looked in the estimate we form of the strength of these 
combined temptations, that multitudes of the young are 
here deprived of some of the strongest external aids 
against immorality. The vast majority come hither from 
a father's roof, where paternal authority and tenderness, 
combined with the attractions of a circle of brothers and 
BJsters, are powerful incentives to the practice of virtue. 
They leave a community in which they have grown up 
from childhood ; where every movement of their lives and 
every phase of their characters arc fully known ; where 
many of the wise and the good felt a special interest in 
their welfare, and sought to throw around them the safe- 
guards of a pure morality and a Christian example ; 
where the very sight of the Church, consecrated by the 
hallowed recollections of childhood, and aasoeiated with 
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scenes of reyival and solemn judgments, was a powerful 
restraint over the earthly passions ; where they enjoyed 
the delights of social intercourse among tried friends and 
associates, and found congenial society among those who 
had grown up with them ; where, perhaps, there were 
associations for individual improvement, in which they 
were foremost in zeal and enterprise. No one can Ailly 
estimate the force with which these things, when of the 
right kind, second the formation of a pure character, en- 
hance good influences, and preserve the youth from the 
paths of vice, until he has been cut loose from them all, 
and is thrown isolated upon the tides of evil that rash 
and foam through the streets of a great city. 

When you enter a city like this, you are in another 
r^on of life, in a totally different condition of society. 
We ore but an aggregation of minds and hearts, torn 
from all our original associations and thrown loosely 
together. You find here no stable and thoroughly con- 
solidated conmiunity. It can scarcely be said that we 
have an organic life of our own. Like the rude elements 
while yet creation was unfinished, we are just emerging 
from chaos and darkness into the order and light of a 
consolidated society. And were I to change the figure, 
it would be, perhaps, still more descriptive of our actual 
condition to affirm, that we are like the lava-bed just dis- 
int^rated, rich and fruitful, when another eruption is 
poured upon us, and another process of cooling and dis- 
integration must be gone through, before we can hope to 
Bee the rich foliage and the precious harvest of a finely 
organized and well ordered society. 

Entering into such a chaotic scene, where material in- 
terests adjust themselves to the procedure of healthftil 
laws, far more readily than the social, the moral, and the 
religions, the young man finds tiiat he has no home. He 
17 
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t ooe of soores of thousands ; a sand upon tlie ehore 

mo evft ; a strangtT lonely and deeolato even amidBt 

tread of busy feet upon tlie pavement, the crowded 

ffavB of cotumerce, and the unceasing roar of the 

B3 industry of nnnumbert^ hands, Hia friends ue 

kUy sach as chance and businees association nut; 

• thrown in his way ; not snch as he would choose, 

« he left to the dictates of a sober jndgment, with fnll 

otUDity to mak« his selection. There is no hcalthM 

■tic opinion with its invisible pressure urging him for- 

d in the paths d virtue; he has left the dwelling 

■« a Other's watchiul eye rested upon him ; where the 

.W«M, the pure, the guntle influence of the loved ones 

anand bis own fir^ide was a chain of gold to hold him 

hatk from evil. Here alone, in this great city, amidBt 

Ih t mighty temptations, he is to posh his fortune, and 

Uma his manhood, and accomplish his work as an im- 

Mortal being. 

Let us trace out hia course of life in these new circum- 
etaoces ; let us see the process by which bo many make 
shipwreck of faith and virtue, of peace, of conscience and 
eternal lifi-. It is his puri>ose to be tnie to the great 
principles of morality and resolute in the maintenance 
of all gi-Kul habits. He has promised his mother, at part- 
inj;, that (ilhI's won.1 shall not be unread and God's house 
not unvisitwl. lie is strong in the intention to perform 
every duty, and iu the hoi>e one day of consecrating him- 
self to the serviw of Jesus Christ. He knows not hia 
tiwu weakness, nor the power of the influence he has left 
to sustain him in the path of rectitude, nor the power of 
those to which ho is now exixBCii, to conquer the strong- 
est resolution. At the first, he visits the house of God 
during the day as he has been accustomed to do at hia 
home. But then he has no stated place of worship; 
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none aronnd which there are hallowed associations ; none 
to which he would be powerfully attracted by. the force 
of habit. He is out in the world, and he is^curious to 
hear the various exhibitions of ministerial talent in a 
large city, and see the architecture of its various churches. 
Be wanders thus, impelled by a prurient curiosity, from 
church to church; now pleased with this, and then with 
that minister, cultivating, all the time, the love of the 
novel, and the desire of change, and destroying the hab- 
its his parents have sought to form in him, of constant 
attendance upon some one ministry. Indulging such a 
roving disposition, he never anchors himself anywhere ; 
he never becomes a fixed member of a religious society ; 
never identifies himself with its interests, so as to call it 
his Church, and its pastor his minister. He creates no 
religious home for himself; he knows nothing of the 
pure influence of religious associations ; he becomes, ere- 
long, a Sabbath vagabond, without a resting-place for his 
soul in God's house on that sacred day. As the interest 
which the novelty of the thing has created declines; as 
the i*ound of preachers has alL been accomplished, and 
he must visit the sanctuary now either under the influence 
of past habits, or in obedience to the desire for personal 
improvement, he soon ceases to visit the church more 
than once on the Sabbath, and spends the remainder of 
the day in mere recreation. Traveling on in this direc- 
tion, erelong he ceases to be a steady attendant on God's 
house, and makes public worship only an occasional 
thing, as it may chance to suit his convenience or slug- 
gishness. His Bible is unread ; books of pure devotion 
cease to interest him, and he soon fairly launches out 
upon the impetuous stream of Sabbath desecration, and 
willful neglect of the plainest commands of Jehovah. 
Now, let us stay at this point, for a moment, and see 
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aii, a^ has dow 
:iirr,';r; i^rainst vice 
v.: ^^ly:i:h. and ex- 
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ensnared in the web of vice and become a prey to the 
tempters who, at every comer, watch for his &1I ? How 
powerfdlly does his course enhance the strength of his 
adversaries and contribute to his enslavement and their 
fatal victory ? 

I have spoken here of the yonng man who comes forth 
from a moral community and a religious home ; and even 
in his case, when he pursues such a course, is it at all 
wonderM that he should fall into the mire of profligacy 
or sink into the morass of skepticism. Kow, when you 
reflect that such a statement is true of only a part of the 
young men who enter our city; that while some have 
been trained in the ways of a Christian household and 
have enjoyed firom childhood the most precious educa- 
tional influences, there are multitudes who have been but 
imperfectly educated, whose parents never prayed with 
them, never sought to win them into the straight and 
narrow path of religion, and were content if their sons 
did not dishonor them by manifest vice, or attained the 
average morality of the society in which they lived ; and 
that in consequence of such parental neglect, these young 
men come hither with little in their previous education 
to prepare them to stand their ground in the conflict with 
vice : when you reflect that there are always some who 
have been reared under no restraints of religion, whose 
whole philosophy is summed up in the Epicurean maxim 
*' Let us eat and drink for to-morrow we die ;" when, in 
addition to this lack of character and preparatory disci- 
pline, you see how these young men are all thrown 
together in a city, where temptations to vice and dissipa- 
tion crowd around them ; where the vile, the sordid, and 
the seducer are banded together to prey upon their sim- 
plicity, conquer their virtue, and prostrate them in the 
▼eiy mire of sensuality ; where many of the respectable 
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ibe monl, nadvt the guise of &i€ndsfaip, 8{wead Aa 

r tb»r fall in wdlfiimishcti paiiors ; where inSdd 

es org&nize their pestiferocu errors, and semi-iafidel 

itiien, onder the mask of benevolence, proclaim 

ty from those fondamental doctrines of grace, which 

«ad ever have been the only firm follars of national 

Jitf ; where the press gires them no help in their 

to lAtand, but directly or indirectlj, abeta the v^ 

les which have ewept millitaig to roin ; where no social 

come iu to restrain and co inHnence of society to 

them back, bat where the eodal inflnences aboot 

n are most bodtile to the fixing the eye upon the Jadg<- 

■it, and the BeekiDg with all the heart for religion; 

ere the Sabbath day is widely profaned, and thonsands 

■ount it a time for jollity and pleasnre; when yoa 

nk of ail this, of the weight, the nnmber. the fascioa- 

JoliB, tlic cuiiiliinatiuii and the energy of the tempts*, 

snd of the absence of those holy and elevatiiig inflaeoces 

which were once around them, can you wonder that 

hundreds, who enter this city every year, are swept out 

into the Bwift current of vice and dissipation ? that their 

hcaltli in undermined, their intellects enervated, their 

dinpositions poisoned, their manhood destroyed, their 

hopes tor fame, for fortune, for respectability, for useful- 

nesH, for settlement in life blasted, while around the 

future darkens and thunders the awful judgment of a just 

and holy God ? Can you wonder that many, who were 

once dissipated and afterward reformed from the more 

outrageous forms of vice, should still abide without love 

for God ; and as thoy advance in their worldly career, as 

they arc prosperous in business, and spread themselves 

abroad, like a green bay-tree, should in turn become the 

tempters of young men to go down to the depths of pol- 

lation, out of which they have been partially rescued I 
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Oh t that I had a voice lond enough to reach the ear 
of every pleasure-loving man of the world, who seeks to 
fling the enchantment of music, feasting, and dancing 
around the earliest libations of the young man, and so 
start him, with a friendly hand, down the steep of sin ! 
There is coming a day of swift and terrible retribution — 
a retribution which, directed by omniscient Justice, will 
call to an account, not only the young man who has lived 
for self-indulgence, but the middle-aged man, the old 
man, and the rich man, who, under the pretense of 
friendship, exposed youth to the perils of a temptation it 
had not strength to resist, and blasted the prospects of 
immortal souls, not only for this life but the life to come! 
Yes, there is coming a day when the members of society, 
clothed with a special influence, must account for their 
brothers' blood to the unerring and inexorable Judge of 
all the earth. Then guilty parents, who have failed to 
seek first for their childjren the kingdom of God, and have 
fisuled to plant in their minds the great principles of reli- 
gion, and have trained them up for a merely earthly life, 
will give up their sad accounts 1 Then the prosperous 
citizen, who bade the young to the feast and crowned 
them with flowers whose poison penetrated their bones 
and fatally corrupted that which was a noble manhood, 
must give up his account I Then the unprincipled editor, 
the unprincipled preacher, and those who have fattened 
on the life-blood of the young, the manly, the warm- 
hearted, shall stand before a judgment-seat where the 
morals, the manners, the business, and influence of men 
will be weighed in the balance of eternal justice ; where 
neither tact, nor bribery, nor impudence, nor conceal- 
ment, nor any of the pleas, which a loose morality allows 
in justification of sin, will avail to ward off the gathered 
wrath of an incensed God. Yes I all ye seducers of the 
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joiing, who, reckless of human life, have for your plea- 
bnre, thrown into society poisoned arrows, behold the fear- 
ful future tliat opens before yon ! Behold the retribntion 
that awaits you 1 Behold a God whoso holiest laws ye 
have outraged, and whose noblest works ye haye aided 
to destroy I Eepent, ere the curtain rises upon a tragedy 
more terrible than any you have witnessed within the 
walls of the play-house — a tragedy in which the infinitely 
holy and omniscient God wiU be the judge ; the scores 
ye have ruined the living witnesses ; conscience the exe- 
cutioner, and yon the victims. 

In closing this discourse, permit me to exhort the 
young here present, to give these words of warning a 
cherished lodgment in your hearts ; let them mould your 
lives; let them forearm you against the conspiracy of 
evil which has prostrated so many in your circnmstances 
and blasted the brightest of earthly prospects. In you 
we behold the hope of parents, the hope of our country, 
the hope of the Church of the living God. In you we 
see an enterprise, a strength, a manliness which, if con- 
secrated to the cause of truth and religion, will make you 
efficient workers in the evangelization of the world. 
Some of you may stand out in the future as the men 
who gave tone and vigor to the movements in behalf of 
a fallen humanity; as men, whose commanding talents 
and liberal gifts were consecrated to the Church of Jesus 
Christ. Yet remember, that you are exposed to mighty 
adversaries, who are ever busy weaving the web of vice, 
in which to snare your souls. The strong and tlie gene- 
rous, the manly and the noble-hearted have again and 
a<jjain been subdued by the bewitching melody of these 
sirens and the strength of this combination of iniquity. 
Think not that I utter a useless warning; that I paint too 
dark a picture of the temptations which, beset the young 
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man in this oor city. Already some of yon have listened to 
these words and have turned yonr feet unto the testimony 
of the Lord . All of yon, certainly all those who have spent 
any time in this city, know, in part, that the temptations 
on which I have dwelt, are visible and powerful on every 
side. As you continue to reside here, or especially if you 
are called upon to oppose them, you will soon xmderstand 
the strength of this conspiracy of evil men, and the power 
of that web of vice which they weave to ensnare the 
young. Many a strong man have they conquered ; hun- 
dreds yearly are offered on their altars ; the voices of the 
victims of these popular vices may be heard always in 
our streets. Beware of their seductions 1 Beware of 
their first advances I Beware of their end 1 

You are beginning the life of manhood, in a great cily, 
amid many temptations. Listen then to all the admoni- 
tions that come to you from the wise and the good, but 
especially to those which proceed from the throne of God. 
Uemember that you have something before you to accom- 
plish, higher and nobler than merely to preserve your- 
selves from the stains of outward pollution. K you 
should not thus fall into outrageous sins ; if your morals 
should remain pure, and your character, in the eyes of 
men, be unsullied ; yet if this is all ; if you seek not to 
have your heart right with God ; if you fail to repent of 
your sins and come with true faith to Jesus as your 
Hedeemer; if you seek not to fulfill your mission as an 
immortal being ; if you are content with a selfish and 
earthly morality, that has no root in the love of God ; if 
you drive not the plague from your own hearts, and will 
not forsake the sinning disposition, and will not take up 
the cross of Christ and follow him; Oh I then of what 
avail will a mere superficial morality, a mere negative 
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and outward purity be to you in that day, when God 
Bhall summon you to account for all your lives ; when 
you will be questioned respecting the talents committed 
to your charge, and the opportunities you have enjoyed 
of knowing the Savior and doing the mil of your Father 
in heaven ? It is the chief concern of time to be prepar- 
ing for eternity ; and if in heart you choose the good 
part and walk in the steps of prophets, apostles, and 
holy men, then will there be laid up for you a crown of 
righteousness which the Lord, the righteous Judge, will 
give to all those who love his appearing. 

There was once a gay young lady in Scotland, who, 
amid all the urgency of her friends, was resolved to hold 
on to the world. Permit me to dose this discussion with 
the sad and affecting lines which a friend wrote on her 
decision : 

She has chosen the world — 

And its paltry crowd. 
She has chosen the world — 

And an endless shroad ; 
She has chosen the world. 

With its misnamed pleasures ; 
She has chosen the world 

Before heaven's own treasures. 

She hath launched her bark 

On life's giddy sea, 
And her all is afloat 

For eternity. 
But Bethlehem's star 

Is not in her view. 
And her aim is far 

From the harbor true. 

When the storm descends. 

From the angry sky. 
Oh ! where from the winds 

ShaU the yessel fly? 
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Wlieii the stars are concealed. 

And the mdder gone« 
And heaven is sealed 

To the wandering one I 

The whirlpool opes 

For the gallant prise ; 
And, with all her hopes. 

To the deep she hies I 
But who maj tell 

Of the place of woe. 
Where the wicked dwell — 

Where the worldlings go ? 

For the human heart 

Can ne'er conceive 
What joys are the part 

Of them who believe ; 
Nor can justly think 

Of the cup of death. 
Which all must drink 

Who despise the faith. 

Away, then — Oh I fly 

From the joys of earth! 
Her smile is a lie — 

There 's a sting in her mirth. 
Come, leave the dreams 

Of this transient night. 
And bask in the beams 

Of an endless light. — ^M'o Chetsb. 
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iv, 3, 4.— Bat if oar Qoepel be hid, it is lid to them that 
loM; in vhom the god of this world haLh blinded the minds al 
on which believe not, lust the light of tiie glorious Gospel of Christ, 
ilu> i« IIk imnge of God, shonld ahiDe unto them. 

Tbsbe was a time wheD the oracles of God apobe with 
livine iniprt'esivenesa, when the message, as it came 
m the throne and flowed from the lipa of prophet and 
jstle, was accompanied with that which arrested atten- 
^<^a, and clothed it with a divine authority. The iftira- 
cle that told of the putting forth of a special act of Om- 
nipotence in confirmation of the truth ; the wonder and 
the sign that awed the prol'ano and arrested the tliouglit- 
less; the immediate manifestation of a celestial power 
over the speaker and some of his hearers, gave to tho 
living word a grandeur, a strength, and a glory visible to 
the eyes of men. The chariot of the Lord rolled amid 
clouds and flame; his voice then shook the eartJi ; hiB 
arm was uplifted, his sword flashed before the eyes of 
witnessing thousands: yet even then, there were those 
who resisted while they trembled ; who heard the voice 
that spake as never man spake, and saw the working of 
divine power in tho miracle and the wonder, and would 
not believe. There never has been a divine manifesta- 
tion on earth, which haa not met with resistance ; nor a 
(204) 
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declaration of the trnth in its richest and grandest forms, 
that has not been a hidden thing to some minds. 

If thns the living word was resisted, when prophet and 
aposile announced it in the tones of eamestness and 
authority befitting inspired messengers; when issuing 
fresh from the throne of God, it bore the visible imprint 
of its celestial origin, how much more should we antici- 
pate resistance when these once spoken words, stripped 
of the impressive presence of the inspired teacher, and 
the visible confirmation of omnipotent power, are com- 
mitted to the keeping of lifeless parchment, and hidden 
within these stiff and voiceless lids. If the inspiration, 
the voice, the living authority, the outflashing glory of 
God, the visible hand of Omnipotence, prevailed not al- 
ways to overcome the deep-seated and all-powerfhl unbe- 
lief of men, how much more, when all this is matter of 
history, and the lively oracles speak only between the 
covers of a book I It seems to us, indeed, a most aston- 
ishing thing that any man with a soul to be saved, a mind 
to perceive, and a conscience to feel the accusing power 
of sin, should fail to perceive the excellence of the Gos- 
pel, or should hesitate to receive and adore that Jesus 
who is the image of God. When once we have can- 
vassed the amazing evidences, in all their varied complete- 
ness and strength, on which these Scriptures rest their 
claims to a ftdl inspiration ; when once we have enjoyed 
tiie unspeakable consolations they afford, and have expe- 
riehced that deep peace which the love of God shed 
abroad in the heart by the Holy Ghost in connection 
with their reception and the sincere obedience they daim 
inspires, it is to us a matter of amazement that the light 
of this glorious Gospel does not penetrate every intellect, 
and the blessedness of this rich redemption is not per- 
mitted to rejoice eveiy heart. 
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Whence then Bprings this miaerable skeptidsm tibat 
every now and then lifts its head in society, and spits its 
serpent venom upon the cross of Christ ? The word of God 
has held on its way century after century, enlai^ing its do- 
minions, enhancing the demonstrations of its divine orig- 
inal, marking its progress by the growth of a better civili- 
zation than the world had ever before seen, scattering 
along its path the richest temporal benedictions, releasing 
the human mind £rom the fetters of superstition, and ally- 
ing to itself the whole domain of science in the heavens 
above and the earth beneath. Nay, more; this book, 
wherever it alone has been suffered to be the standard of 
fidth, wherever delivered £rom the superstitions of a bap- 
tized paganism and the affected refinements of unbeliev- 
ing critics, it has been suffered to utter its own sentiments 
in the simple style in which God dictated them, has de- 
monstrated its power to remove the burdens which oppress 
the outward life of society, and its still higher power to 
lift from the heart the fearful oppressions that no earthly 
arm can reach and the disease that no earthly medicine 
can cure. Whence, then, amidst all this accumulated 
light respecting the power and the glory of these holy 
Scriptures, springs infidelity? Why, defeated in one 
form, routed in one direction, does it return in another f 
Why, when all its old positions have been taken from it; 
when multitudes, who once united with it, have been won 
over to Christianity, does it still come out of its holes and 
dens, and caverns, to harass where it cannot conquer, and 
undermine where it cannot directly overthrow ! 

The answer is found, first, in the depravity of man and 
the celestial purity of the Gospel ; and, second, in the 
infiuences which are at work to destroy the world — 
in the power and life of that bad spirit who, with his 
angels, ever works in the hearts of the children of diao- 
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bedienoa. The Bpiritofa pagan Celsns, a Julian, and a Yol- 
toireUves BtiU and battles stiU in behalf of the god of this 
world, with all its ancient yirolence and canning. Satan 
is not yet bonnd. He wanders oyer the earth ever seek- 
ing to blind the minds of men to the light of the glorions 
Gk>spel. To him and to his influence does the apostle 
refer in the text. He speaks of it as a solemn and a fear- 
ful iauct ; he speaks of those who, under the invisible influ- 
ence of this adversary, resist the grace of the Gospel, as 
lost — ^lost to hope, to religion, to heaven, and to God. It 
is in no sneering, trifling manner, but with all the ear- 
nestness created by a sense of the distressing nature of 
the thing itself he declares, that if his Gospel be hid, it 
is hid to them who are lost ; in whom the god of this 
world hath blinded the minds of them which believe not. 
And it is as irrational as it is puerile, for any of us, igno- 
rant as we are of the processes and modes of action of 
the ten thousand natural objects about us ; ignorant as wo 
are of the nature even of animal and vegetable life ; ig- 
norant as we are of the make and form of spirits, to 
assume a philosophic pride, a universal intuition, and 
rule the devil out of the world by an afilrmation. It is 
not witticisms, nor sneers, nor arguments drawn from our 
ignorance, that can expel him from the human heart, or 
make it any the less a sad and fearful fact that he blinds 
the minds of many to the light of the glorious Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. Satan would gladly see himself dead 
and buried in human imaginations. He suffers no pain 
from the philosophy of sciolists and the thrusts of profane 
wits against his existence and his power. He would 
rather come clothed as an angel of light, and cloak all 
his foul and murderous designs under the plea of emanci- 
pating the minds of men from the bondage of supersti- 
tion and the dominion of a sour evangelism. He cher- 
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■■ his chosen advocates and moat efficient partiBwa, 
my men who argue moststoutly against his existcnw, 
Kl he does this most conaiBtently ; fur jiiet in jiropoition 
nea cease to believe in his csiettnce, will they ceaao to 
■e against his influence; and juBt as they deny the 
I fiictfi revealed in Scripture respecting him and his 
■er, will they be prepared to deny every other fact and 
rins that may not "suit their theories or their fanciea, 
( is the crooked path of unbelief, that, ere he is aware, 
is tbe traveler in the morass of a hopelesB skepticism; 
. we aay, that if you are not prepared to believe in the 
te&ce of evil spirits, you are not prepared to believe 
KUe; and the evidence is furnished, according to our 
•DoeUe, that you yourself are under the power of the very 
q«Dce you deny to exist. 

fow, while all this is tme, while it is a fearful and a 
OTsn &ct that the adversary goeth about like a roaring 
1, Beddng whom ho may devour, and blinding the 
mindsof men, lest they fihciuld believe and be saved; yet it 
is nowhere asserted that his influence is irresistible; that 
' it is at all in the nature of a charm ; that it is not in full 
harmony with all the laws of mind, and that under it the 
infidel does not act perfectly voluntarily. Mind moves 
mind according to the laws originally given of God to 
control its movements. Matter moves matter according 
to its own laws. So spirit moves spirit according to 
spiritual laws which are in harmony with its nature. 
Resist the devil and he will flee from you, is the an- 
nouncement of that law of voluntariness, according to 
which alone the inflnenee of evil spirits can become 
paramount in the soul. If you choose to put yourself 
under his power, you do it at your own peril. If you 
snfler him to prevail with his arts and appliances until 
he blinds you to the beauty, the richness, and life of the 
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€k)6pel of Jesus, then on your own head alone will fall 
the weight of condemnation for having rejected the Son 
of God. 

And here comes in the most important question in 
this discussion; what Bre the means which this arch- 
deceiver desires you should employ, as a preparation for 
resisting the claims of the Bible i What is the course 
of conduct which harmonizes with all his efforts to induce 
unbelief in the full inspiration of the Scriptures ? What 
are the appliances in connection with which his influence 
is exerted ? Now these, whatever they may be, are to 
us the visible causes of infidelity. He who strikes at 
these and resists these, under the impression of their 
potency as causes of unbelief, strikes at the person and 
resists the influence of the adversary himself. It is no 
superstitious power we assert of him; it is something 
that associates itself with the known laws of mind and 
thus seeks to move the soul. It is thus the power of evil 
spirits becomes connected with all the visible and direct 
forces of iniquity ; and although some men have argued 
from this fact against their existence, yet they might, 
with equally correct logic, reason God, and the Holy 
Ghost, and even man himself out of existence. For it is 
the purpose of the Creator and Preserver to use instru- 
ments, and of the Holy Spirit to work by means ; man 
himself, in every machine he constructs, acts on the same 
principle adopted by the spirits of darkness in their 
assaults upon the faith of the Gospel. What then are 
these visible causes of infidelity? How are unbelievers 
made? What are these outward courses which Satan 
chooses men should pursue and in which ho seeks to have 
them walk ? In speaking to you of modern infidelity it 
is of vast importance, in the outset, that you have a clear 
perception of these visible influences which create it and 
18 



3 cfasTftcter. We have recognized the greet 
which is ever operatiTe at all times ; let as look at 
irect iDC&ns and obvious causes which are, more or 
iSBOciatiLd in difftrcct minds vith the growth and 
Atv ot' a skcptii-al spirit. 

tlie opening of this dleciLBBioD yoa will permit me 
ntark, that the human mind, in one Bense, ia not 
ralijf nnbelieving. The intellect of man was con- 
ted ioT light and not for darkness ; to appre<uate 
eoce and assent to it ; to entertain the knowledge of 
I and not wander in ignorance of him. All the laws 
nind are in harmony with its development in the 
pdoQ and belief of the truth. With children there 
troai the start, an implicit reliance on human testi- 
-ay — a fUll snrrendering of the mind to the evidences 
rnth that come before them. Xo child double andl 
has been taught it by the deceptions of others, or 
j-essed to it by the suggestions of au evil heart. Cre- 
dulity so marks the bk-ssed period of childhood, that 
then even fancies the most grotesque and irrational often 
asiEuuie the form of most exciting realities. But as he 
advauccs in lifi? ; as he comes to understand the falsehood 
of man ; as his reasijm develops and uuvails the baseless- 
ness i,>f ftirmcr imaginations, doubt grows up in his mind, 
and he learns to distrust appearances and refuse an im- 
plicit credence to the testimony of his fellow-men. To 
oelieve does not cease to be the original, natural law of 
bis mind ; but its operation in a healthy soul, now be- 
comes more guarded ; tiie necessity of discrimination, 
and tlie vigorous putting forth of all the faculties in the 
search after truth is pressed upon him. The counterfeits 
do not destroy, but infer the existence of the true. The 
effort to detect the base sharpens all the powers to tlie 
perception of that which is of lasting worth. Now the 
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more readily a man is able to attain the truth ; the more 
easily he perceives and the more heartily he embraces 
it, does he rise to the true condition of an intelligent 
spirit — ascend above the disturbing influences of time, 
and act in harmony with the laws of his original nature. 
We are not therefore to seek for the proclivity to unbe- 
lief, which is often witnessed, or for the cause of infide- 
lity in any want of capacity or fitness of the intellect to 
believe the record God has given of himself; nor in any 
natural law which obliges men to be skeptical. The 
mind is formed to grasp the truth that lies within the 
range of its vision, and unless turned aside by causes 
apart from the action of pure reason, it will infallibly 
have faith. 

But while all this is true, it is equally true, and 
equally vital to the question before us, that the mind is 
susceptible of being affected, and its convictions changed, 
by various causes wholly independent of the truth and 
evidence. Man is not mind alone; he has affections, 
habits, and prejudices. And these, with their mental 
associations, are so linked together, that they may affect 
most seriously the general conclusions of the understand- 
ing. No man of the least observation, or the least know- 
ledge of himself or his fellow-men ; no man, who has 
engaged in secular business or attended courts of law, 
will for a moment doubt that there are various causes 
which, in point of fact, do help on the intellectual con- 
victions, mould our opinions, bias our judgment, and 
color our perceptions independently of the simple action 
of the understanding in view of the object before it. 
Now this is a point of vast importance — a point on which 
hinges a man's responsibility for his belief — a point 
where the will comes in to affect the question of what 
shall a man believe. Truth is always the same ; and the 
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I of the miod ita^, when eeparated from all dia- 
a; anses and operating aa pure intellect, would 
rs be in substance the aamc. So that in every case, 
Lh« same presentation of truth tho eame conclusions 
«eDoe voald be attained. Bnt as men are not pure 
xt ; as the soul is animated by other forces that are 
se commimion with the mind and epread over it 
mfiueDc^, so it comes to pass that the convictions 
'te intolle<ct arc often distorted from the truth and 
cnthivmes itself on its seat. 

w were we in search of merely a generic cause 
ifidditY, not peculiar to onr age, or any one indi- 
J, or any outward agency, wo shonld, of course, 
[daon that depravity, which from the fidi has flowed 
m from sire to son, from tribe to tribe, from continent 
Boatinent ; that hereditary corruption against which it 
idly to theorize, when the roar and smoke and blood of 
■ million battle-fields ring in our ears and riso before our 
vision : wlieu the unbroken degeneracy of all nations, 
nnvisiti-d by the renovating influence of pure religion, 
the horrid and polluting superstitions which have over- 
spread the e:irt!i and shut out the knowledge of the living 
and tme God. are facts to which all history testiiies, and 
whicli all the explorations of the present and the past, 
into the state of man on this globe, fully affirm. But 
while it is true that this generic cause is universal and 
gives force and success to the subonlinate causes, yet it 
13 not of it I wish now to speak. We must come down 
to those specific causes which prevail, some with one 
mind and others with another, to blind them to the light 
of the glorious Gospel of Jesus Christ, 

Among t!ie Jtisi of these, you are to notice the indul- 
gence of criminal paxsions^ enpeclaUy in the praotiGe 
of secret or open immoralities. There is, in the holy 
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Scriptures bo complete an opposition to all that is vile 
and polluting ; there is so entire an exclusion of the out- 
rageous transgressor from the love and favor of God in 
heaven, that no sooner does a man launch forth upon the 
sea of criminal self-indulgence, than he feels that if the 
Bible is true, he is in a miserable condition — a condition 
from which he can only escape by the denial of his dear- 
est lusts and the quenching of that unholy fire which he 
has kindled in his soul. Then often does conscience become 
seared into insensibility; and the desire that God's word 
should not be true leads to efforts to believe that it is not 
true. Under this debasing influence of criminal indul- 
gence, he prays : '^ Oh I that there were no Bible and no 
God I Oh I tliat I might go to the grave and sleep an 
eternal sleep I" And thus he forces his intellect into a 
position from which, in some cases, its convictions, in the 
absence of a heallliy and sensitive conscience, have been 
formed against the awful revelation that curtains the 
dying-bed of such souls with the horrors of a judgment 
for which it is xmprepared, and a fearfdl looking for of 
vengeance that will consume the adversary. Amid his 
cups, his debaucheries, and his secret dishonesties, he 
has learned to sing the infidel's hosannas, praise the 
freedom of liberal religionists, and curse the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth. For there is no more sympathy in 
the heart of such a man with the mighty and glorious 
burden of these living oracles, than there is between a 
brute wallowing in the mire and an angel worshiping 
before the Infinite. And if he actually fails to become a 
downright xmbeliever, it is not because the whole infiu- 
enoe of his life is not made to bear in that direction, but 
because there are some deeper and mightier forces early 
established within him, which serve to counteract the 
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of thwe debasing criminalities. A -wicked life 
grand agcat of the adrersary to blind the sonl. 
Id. Coirupt associates are among the most efficient 
ifitera of Satan, in diflnsing the leaven of infidelity. 
fro is a power of influence, which is given to every 
in greater or less degree, by which he is enabled to 
*68 himself, his views and his feelings upon his 
MT-meD. But this influence, which is entirely indt- 
lent of character and is native to tis all, is often 
ly enhanced when it proceeds from those wrhoee 
ety we love, whose favor we court, whose ridicule 
drettd ; when it comes from those, our superiors oi 
ials in age and station, to whom common pursolts and 
Dmon pleasures bind us, and special sympathy attaches 
'. Even those whose principles are well settled, who ai6 
shored fast to the rock of trath , will often find the so- 
ty of SQcb minds, steeled as they are against the truth u 
is in Jesus, and fortified against the evidence which 
establishes Christianity, and ever ready to pour their ridi- 
cule on the semblance of true piety, a mighty infloence 
to test the strength of their principles, and diminish 
their bravery and decision in the advocacy of them. Bot 
when the young and thoughtless arc brought under this 
plastic power; when those whoso opinions arc unformed, 
or, if formed, are not at all established by any thorough 
process of investigation, are subjected to the combined 
ordcEil of this popular tribunal ; wlien those who are not 
imich disposed to resist, or if they are so disposed soon find 
themselves without the accoutci-ments for such a conflict, 
and unable to stand the shock of infidel arguments - 
or the more seductive force of sympathy and scorn, then 
is it that these corrupt associations reveal their damning 
influence, and ere he is aware, the hapless victim 
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is borne a passive slave afar from the hope and the 
light and glory of the Gospel of Jesus. 

" As a tall ship tossed in troublous seas, 
WhomragiDgwindes, threatening to make the praj 
Of the rough rocks, doe diverse] j disease. 
Meets two contrarie billowes by the waj. 
That her on either side doe sore assay. 
And boast to swallow her in greedy spraye." 

f^LERIE QuEDf. 

It is a fearful influence which we all possess, in some 
degree, of stamping our own image on some soul specially 
susceptible of impressions from us ; of sending forward 
that influence, transmitted through one and another 
down the long ages of the future, till having done its 
vast work of evil and of good, it receives a final resm> 
rection and meets us at the Bar of Ood. And often, there 
are persons of infidel opinions, whose manners are cour- 
teous, whose presence is impressive, whose power of win- 
ning the unwary and attaching the thoughtless to them- 
selves is very great ; who during a brief life will breathe 
the poison of their opinions into many an ingenuous mind 
and alienate fi-om the living oracles many a youth who, 
but for them, might have ascended to immortal life. 
Thus, infidelity is propagated by sympathy and associa- 
tion, by ridicule and sophistry carried home to the heart 
by the living voice. And there is many an infidel who 
will have, hereafter to meet, not only his own stupid and 
wicked rejection of the Gospel, but the accusations of 
those who, through his example and his instructions, have 
been led to trample upon the ordinances of religion, and 
deny the revelation of Jehovah. 

3d. Infidel literature famishes one of the ftdlest foun- 
tams for the spread of infidelity. Infidel books — books 
written expressly to overturn the authority of Scrip- 
tures — books without a mask, bearing the horrid image 
of unbelief on their title-pages, are comparatively rare. 
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n Mthey aro, they are accesaiblo to all who eeel: 
Jiem, and to uiultitudcs who do not seek for them, 
f are often offt-red. Societies have existed in times 
, in several of the principles cities of this Union, and 
his city there is ODe at this time, whose object haa 
I, and is in part, to print and circulate such worts as 
ileeigned to overturn the inspiration of the Scriptures 
banisb Christian institntions from the world. But 
aa tbes« may be in their place and sphere, they are 
at bU to bo dreaded in eomparison with a different 
rf inBtrnmentalities which the great adversary wields 
tollify the saving power of the Gospel, It is not the 
1 foe we moat dread : it is not him who challenges yon 
^e combat ; who defies the armies of the living God ; 
> oomee forth with the maniacal frenzy of Shelley, as, 
ning in the fiery chariot of his eloquence, he shakes 
flpear against the Almighty and dares the dread 
wnnderbolts of the Christian's God ; who stands up like 
Paine with tmcident visage and blasphemes the incarnate 
Son, that thu Chiiwh lias most reason to fear. There is a 
madnes^^ in tln'ir very looli, and a visible imprint of the 
arch fiend npontlieir every page, which shock the uncor- 
rnpted soul and bid it beware of the fierj' deep into which 
eucli leaders would plunge it. But it is the cowardly assas- 
sin, tlio dark minded traitor who steals into your confi- 
fidence that he may the more effectually destroy yon ; who 
enters your camp that he may prostrate all your defenses 
and leave you a prey to the violence of your worst enemy. 
There was an ago when infidelity had an appearance of 
manliness about it ; when it lilted its frightful head and 
dared without a screen to hiss against the living oracles. 
But since the mighty battle on the evidences; since 
rout^, stripped, despoiled, it was compelled to flee, it 
has grown wary, and with a coward heart, toils to under- 
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mine what it does not hope openly fairly to overcome. 
Its tactics are greatly changed. It praises the Bible and 
refuses to obey it. It calls it God's word and interprets 
it to suit its own lusts. It believes in its inspiration, but 
suggests that it is not all inspired alike. It receives 
some books and rejects others. It contends that this 
book is God-breathed, and confesses that Homer, Bacon, 
Milton, and all the great souls partook of the same in- 
spiration. It no longer levels the Bible down, but lifts 
other books up. Intent upon an equality between it and 
the writings of others, it constructs a huge philological 
apparatus ; twists genealogies, times and terms ; ransacks 
history for plausible conjectures which it may pass oft' for 
fiusts ; with the most astonishing ingenuity so racks, dis- 
torts and unspiritualizes the simple text that it would be 
impossible for the original authors to discern their own 
progeny. Instead of denouncing the Bible it just draws 
its life from it under the pretext of understanding and 
conforming it to reason. It subsidizes all the facts of 
science which it can mould for its purpose, and all the 
conjectures of history which it can invest with an air of 
plausibility, to convict prophets and apostles of being 
mistaken. It eulogizes the memory of the inspired 
writers, and mutilates their works. It whitewashes their 
sepnlchers and covers their ashes with the rottenness 
of unholy speculations. It praises the Redeemer and 
turns his history into a legend, a fable, and a myth. It 
glorifies the Apostles, and murders their compositions. 
It embalms the name of the Bible in sacredness, and 
treads the sacred text in the mire of their owti impure 
criticism. To the aid of this host of nominal friends and 
real foes, marches up an army numerous as the frogs of 
Egypt, and as healthful. 
Much of our popular literature is thoroughly infidel. 
19 



it professta all respect for revelation and Cbristi- 
; it misrepreseDta vital piety, and scoruB the doc- 
d of prophets and apostles. It langUa at the faUure 
;oodnese and (glorifies honor, pride, style, rank, 
iOge and sensuality. It is saturated with the spirit 
e infidel, while it holds np its hands in holy horror 
_e name. It will not denounce the Bible ; bnt eran- 
ad piet^, the directeat and purest fruit of its teach- , 
i, it counts an excess of superetition. Onr yonth are 
led to unbelief through newspapers, reviews, Ira- 
, romances and essays. They are prepared to regard 
i religion as a fanaticism by the plausible imagiLB- 
OB of pretended thinkers, and the everlasting self- 
trtScation of writers whose chief merit lies in the 
pnality with which they have reproduced long ex- 
led theories, and the success with which they have 
led the sepulehers of defunct errors. There is an as- 
■BDiption and air of profondity which characterize most 
of this class of masted infidels, while they retail the 
stolid fancies stolen from Paganism and baptized with 
the name of religion. Few of the more popular writers 
havo sufloreii the Bible to hold its proper place in their 
works, or have tliouirht it unnecessary to cater to human 
depravity to secure the widest circle of admirers. Thus 
is there an atmosphere created and breathed by multitudes 
ativerse to the growth of a deep and strong faith in the 
living word of God ; and thus does an infidel literature 
serve as one of Satan's most efficient ministers in blind- 
ing the minds of men to the Gospel of Jesns, 

i. The pride of opinion and science is now, as it ever 
has been, a preparatory cause of infidelity. There is 
ot^en a subtile pride of the heart, which manifests itself 
in no way so decidedly as in the assumption of infallibi- 
li^ in argument and correctness of opinion. There is a 
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pride of science, which disdains to receive what it cannot 
master, and is offended with simple truths that offer 
nothing toward self-aggrandizement. And when a per- 
son of this spirit comes to the Bible, he lays hold of a 
book which, of all others, humbles the pride of science 
and obliges him, who would be blessed by it, to prostrate 
himself in submission as a mere learner at the foot of tho 
cross. It tolerates no impudent, proud, self-confident 
manufacturer of syllogisms. It asks no favors of any 
human intellect ; but pours contempt on all the powers 
and knowledge of the grandest human mind. It comes 
fresh from the throne of God with its annunciations of 
truths that human reason could not discover, or discover- 
ing, could not have so fully compassed. It speaks with 
divine authority on themes, as far beyond the reach of 
nnaided reason, as the myriad stars which the telescope 
reveals, are beyond the keenest vision of any unassisted 
eye. It calls the creature to listen reverently to his Crea- 
tor, and on his peril, reject the wondrous announcement. 
Now when a man of pride, in his own reason, comes to 
this holy book, he is utterly unprepared to believe and 
receive it aright. He comes to it as a judge when he 
ought to be a scholar ; he comes to surpervise what rises 
infinitely above his puny powers. And is it wonderful, 
that such a one, while he may profess to receive the 
Scriptures, should yet refuse credence to all its declara- 
tions ; should take it upon himself, while he may even 
admit a kind of inspiration, to reject this or that doctrine 
as unreasonable; to deny the canonicity of whatever 
book most stands in the way of his theories ; to cast out 
of it the very system of redemption itself, as incompre- 
hensible, and reduce the living word of God to a level 
with the Memorabilia of Socrates and the Theogony of 
Hesiod { Yes ! it is the wicked pride of opinion which, 
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5t deny the historic evitiencea of inspin- 
.. ^nnot gainsay the internal evidences, yet 
iter all thia is admitted, to pronoTiiice upon the 
of truths declared ; which builds its own hypo- 
«on some asBDOied interpretation and thns rejecte 
J n^ill not harmonize with it. And thna when 
iter npon the perusal of the Bible, not to receive 
at to give it; not to sit at Christ's feet as learn- 
t to magnify their own understanding, at length 
to disbelieve the revelation as God gave it, and 
for themselves a revelation such as God never gave. 
Another sonrco of infidelity, and means of promot 
it, is the -want of a thorough and truly religioua 
.ation of tlie children and youth of even nominal 
vers. It is a lamentable fact that multitudes act on 
mfidol maxim, in the training of their children, that 
hey cannot understand all about Christianity in 
jdhood, they will teach them nothing but its general 
moralities and a few practical truths: an idea of edu- 
cation this, which is the mother of great evils. The 
mind, from infancy, is a constant receiver of ideas and 
impresniuus It is an engine, always in motion, of extra- 
ordinary sensitiveness, of vigorous imagination, and 
strong memory. And although reason may be weak, yet 
the other powers of tlio soul are exceedingly active in 
receiving and creating impressions. If a youth does not 
learn and is not taught Christian theology, it will be 
taught the intiilel's theologj' ; if it imbibes not Christian 
truth, it will the errors that swarm wherever there are 
wicki'd men and godless books to propagate them. And 
BO it is an absolute necessity to begin, with the first dawn 
of reason, to instruct the child in the truths of religion. 
!Not only is i7i!s essential — not only is it of vital impor- 
tance to tako the first step, but there is to be a progress 
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in the mode of inculcating truths, an advance into the 
domain of reason in proportion as the mind grows vigor- 
ous. When childhood passes into youth — when youth 
ripens toward manhood, then is the time to justify the 
doctrines you have already impressed on the memory. 
The insane outcry against the doctrines of the Bible and 
the urgent plea for practical truth have resulted in 
making multitudes as ignorant of the Scriptures, as 
utterly unable to comprehend the system of truth they 
unfold and to defend the inspiration of that book at 
thirty as at ten years of age. A young man grows up in 
the hereditary belief of the Scriptures. He has never 
yet experienced their power and cannot understand, in its 
fullness, the force of the internal evidence. He has never 
been taught the grounds on which the Scriptures rest 
their claims to inspiration. He has taken all this on the 
faith of his father. But there comes a time when such 
faith will not stand him instead of his own matured con- 
victions. There comes a time when he meets men, who 
treat the Bible as they treat any other book ; who deny 
its plenary inspiration and aim to cast it down from its 
high position as God's holy word. And now he has to 
grapple with those, who have been long putting on the 
armor and exercising the weapons of infidelity; who 
have at command the common arguments against the 
truth of revelation ; who have learned the most success- 
ful mode of attacking the faith of the young and the 
inexperienced. Is it any wonder if, in the wrestle with 
such persons, the novice is overthrown ; if, after a time, 
his reverence for the Bible declines, and he ceases to 
regard it as containing the full and infallible testimony 
of Jehovah respecting the only way of salvation ? Is it 
wonderful that, defeated and unable to maintain his 
ground, while earthly indulgences plead with him and 
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inful ploawtirc! Allures him, be sliould at length 
w»y his Uiblo aiid give himself up to the dense 
wible darkneea of unbelief! If jou would edu- 
■B to be defenders of the Bible, they must be 
its evidences; they must learn not to be fright- 
At a whole volley of objeetions ; they must be made 
ipple Tt-ith the difficuUii's and master the arguniunts 
lOth Bides this all important subject. You send a 
• man out into the world, at the very time when he 
to be established in the belief of the word, and 
lar with the evidences of its inspiration, to meet 
med and undefended any vile seducer, who, pcr- 
nce, may deem him worthy prey. Let the young be 
jatod in the doctrines of this book as well aa in ita 
«pt8 ; let them study its evideDces as their own intel- 
I expand ; let them know the real foundations on 
ich the Christian faith rests, and thousands of them, 
■O would otherwise make shipwreck of their souls, will 
become the staunchcst and the boldest advocates of the 
truth, and their arguments shall hold back the enemy 
and win over the lost. Txt every parent go through a 
thorough course of reading on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity with his children ; or at least, let him see that 
they are taught the reason of the hope that dwells in 
him; the firmness and massiveness of that rock on 
which the Church of Christ is built ; the utterly inipreg- 
nahle character of the fortifications, which age after age 
has roared higher on every side. Few Christians are 
aware of the triumphs of mind in this department ; of 
the immense labors of Christian intellects in accumulat- 
ing and digesting the vast masses of evidence that 
sustain the living oracles. Each generation has added 
something to these ramparts. As the attacks of infi- 
dels are directed to one point and then to another j as 
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each a^ has its own style of infidelity and its own phase 
of unbelief, so it becomes Christian men to strengthen 
the fortifications wherever they may be assailed, till at 
length there shall be built around this glorious Gospel 
a defense so vast, so lofty, so massive, so wonderfully 
constructed by the learning and the wisdom of ages, that 
infidelity shall despair of success, and realizing the im- 
pregnable character of God's truth and the feebleness of 
its own weapons, shall stand afar oS and rave in vain. 
Barely ever does a thorough student of these evidences 
become an unbeliever. It is most generally true, that 
with a neglected education, he is suddenly called to meet 
the most formidable difficulties which unbelief has cre- 
ated; objections, that ought to have long before been 
removed, now magnify themselves before him; and in 
ignorance of the means of satisfactorily answering them, 
his faith in God's word is shaken and doubts are thrown 
over the truth that alone is able to make him wise unto 
salvation. We should all be surprised, were an examina- 
tion to be made into the literature of even intelligent fami- 
lies, to see how few defenses of Cliristianity are to be found 
in their libraries ; we should be surprised to find how 
completely Christian fathers have passed over this part 
of the education of their children, or supposed it was 
enough to bring them under the general influences of the 
house of God and the minister of the Gospel. It may be 
true that, in respect to general science, this age is in ad- 
vance of the past ; but we fear it is sadly behind some 
of the more favored eras of biblical inquiry in the private 
and thorough instruction of the young in those argu- 
ments which set forth the divine original of our holy 
religion, and constitute its all-sufficient defense against 
the attacks of its enemies. 
6. The n^Iect of the Bible itself, and the refosal to 
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study it in a proper spirit, is one of the most firnitM 
sources of unbelief. It is perfectly astonishing how often 
the very book, whose inspiration is in dispute, is the last 
thing directly consulted ; how often men will read what 
is uttered against it, while they eschew the Yolnme itself 
and refuse to listen to its own most powerful defense; how 
often young men will peruse, with absorbing eagerness, 
the works of skeptics, adapted to bring into discredit the 
word of God, while they will never think of consulting 
so common a work as "Home's Introduction," never 
dream that it is due to the great Author of the Revela- 
tion to sufler him to speak to them in his voice, through 
his own chosen medium, and in his own most convincing 
manner. Of all books, the Bible is best adapted to de- 
fend itself against external assaults, and carry home to 
the conscience and reason of the reader the sure convic- 
tion, ' This is the inspiration of the Almighty.' If the man 
of doubts will but come to it with a docile spirit ; if he 
will reverently ask, "Is this the light which Jehovah has 
kindled for my guidance ? " if conscious of his own lia- 
bility to err, he will seek for assistance from above by 
prayer, then most surely will he find the attestation (rf 
divinity visibly impressed upon this holy book ; he will 
hear it speak as man, uninspired, never spoke ; he will 
know of a surety that these are indeed the living oracles. 
Let him take it into his closet, and reverently hear what 
God has to say ; let him see the perfectness, the fullness, 
the majesty of law, and, side by side, the richness of 
mercy ; let him listen to the melody of David's songs and 
the lofty utterances of Isaiah ; let him visit Horeb, and 
ask, who gave to Moses that moral law ; let him descend 
to Calvary and hear the dying cry of Innocence, atoning for 
guilt ; let him follow prophet and apostle down through 
prophesy and epistle ; let him stand amid the ruins of 
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Nineyeh and Babylon ; let him gaze upon the rock of 
Tyre with the fishers' nets outspread thereon; let him 
enter desolate £dom, and behold the silent city of the 
dwellers in the rocks ; let him go down to Egypt and wit- 
ness its baseness ; let him see Jerusalem upturned from 
its foundations, and hear the scream of the Roman 
eagle over its blood and fiame ; let him follow outcast 
Israel into the lands of his captivity, and witness hia 
tears and anguish amidst the furnace of Gentile persecu- 
tion, as he is ever preserved distinct, the special object of 
popular vengeance, followed everywhere by that awful 
malediction he invoked, when he cried, "His blood be on 
us and on our children ;" let him trace the rapid march of 
Christian truth till, casting down the idols of paganism, its 
banner waved over all the civilized world ; and as he thus 
sees prophesy and fulfillment, the history in prophesy ages 
ago, and the prophesy in history fulfilled and fulfilling 
before his eyes, and remembers that God alone knoweth 
the end from the beginning, then he will find that there 
has sprung up around him a fortress of argument, which 
will be to him as Mount Zion, the city of the great King. 
But let him neglect the Bible, or read it only to fasten 
upon what may seem to him defects and inaccuracies ; let 
him bring to it a partial heart, and a purpose to discover 
something that will substantiate his doubts, and confirm 
his skepticism, and such is the nature of the book, and 
Buch the nature of mind, that it will be strange if he 
does not find the very thing he desires ; it will be strange 
if, in the progress of such an inquiry, he do not create 
the very materials of doubt, and turn the light that is 
within him into darkness. Paine boasted of having gone 
through the Bible, as the woodman passes through the 
forests, with ax in hand, to hew down the tree of super- 
stition wherever he could find it. Had he tried the 
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tent on a broader ecalc ; bad he not only thua 
led UuvD^h [))<> wurd of God, but throagh. the world 
ore and providLtioe, he would hare been able to 
x6 as tall on which the strength of his ax could 
jcen trit.'d ; and iu&tead of escaping from Bupereti- 
whea he cast down the Bible, he woold have been 
d to bare coat down the work of God in creation 
ttrovidence, and £ed to dark and bald Atheism for 
Sucli Etudj of the Seriptnre is a mockery of 
tiist, of itself, inflicts a eerions wound upon the 
. Bat let the yonng man approach the Bible and 
idences, Imprcs^'d with his own ignorance and lia- 
f to err, and with an impartial mind study the book 
f, and listen calmly tu its voice, his doubts will van- 
and his feet find sure foot-hold on the rock of truth, 
received, a few years ago, from the lips of an aged 
gyman, now gone to his rest, the following illustration 
l-the etFect produced npon a candid mind, intent upon 
reading the Eib!e in order to discover the truth in respect 
to its inspiration. He was journeyinfr more than a quar- 
ter century ago through westoru New York, preaching 
occasionally as he had opportunity. Arriving at what 
was then a village, but lias since become a large and popu- 
lous town, he was inviteti to remain with a member of 
the bar, whose wife was an old acquaintance. This lady 
and her mother's family he had long known as skeptics. 
He preached on the Sabbath, and on iloiiday the lawj-er 
took him to riile anil visit several interesting localities in 
the neighborhood. The clergyman, true to his trust, com- 
menced a conversation on personal religion. To his 
surprise, he found his companion not only ready but 
eager to listen, even inquiring with auxiety, what shall 
I do to be saved. Inquiring how it came to pass that his 
mind had become so deeply interested in religion, the 
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lawyer answered that until a few weeks before he had 
been an infidel — that doubts of his own state had 
troubled him, and to satisfy his mind he had been led to 
obtain a Bible and read it in secret. Ho commenced 
with Genesis and had not proceeded far, before the truth 
flashed upon him, " this is from God." From that time 
he had been earnestly seeking forgiveness for his sins and 
endeavoring to live a diflerent life. The clergyman 
ascertained on inquiry, that he had never mentioned 
the subject to his wife, as aware of her infidelity, he felt 
afraid it would introduce discord into the family. Alone 
in his office, with no eye but that of his maker upon 
him, he had read his word and become convinced of its 
truth. Joyfully then did this minister of Christ preach 
to him the faith which saves the soul. 

In the afternoon, he took occasion, in the absence of 
the husband, to converse on the same subject with the 
wife. Judge of his surprise and delight to find that sho 
too was now a believer; that impelled by feelings she 
could not understand, she had secretly obtained a Bible 
and read for herself until her doubts vanished, and she 
now was earnestly inquiring what she should do to be 
saved. She too had concealed her Bible and her state 
of mind from her husband, lest with his known opposi- 
tion to religion, it should be a source of pain and trouble 
in the household. Here then were two beings, husband 
and wife, a short time previous infidels — both convinced 
of their error and their sin by the secret perusal of the 
Bible — each ignorant of the others feelings and afraid 
to speak on the subject that most interested their hearts. 
Early in the evening, when they were both together and 
as yet neither knew of the conversation of the other with 
the clergyman, this man of God took occasion to open to 
them the real state of their hearts. Husband and wifo 
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for the first time learned their mutual feelings, and then 
bowing before a throne of Grace, with many tears thqr 
gave themselves to the Lord. It was a scene among the 
most affecting ever witnessed on earth, and one which in 
its results proved of wide spread influence in the building 
up of the Church of God. That lawyer became a man 
as eminent for piety as he was already for legal ability, 
and long served the Church as a devoted elder. That 
wife became a mother in Israel to whom many looked for 
guidance. On a little chair beside his mother, sat, during 
that affecting interview, a young son. That boy became 
an eminent servant of Christ, a distinguished minister of 
the Gospel, whose praise is in all the churches, who now 
is translated to his rest. Such were the results of a can- 
did study of God's word. Go then, young men, and do 
likewise. Make this book the man of your counsel, the 
guide of your feet amid the perilous excitements which 
throng about you in this city, and the crowd of godless 
unbelievers, who here seek to debauch your principles, 
destroy your faith and set you adrift on the boisterons 
sea of life without compass, chart or pilot. Study the 
Scriptures. 

I have thus given you an outline of some of the more 
common and obvious causes of infidelity. There are 
other aspects of this subject, to which, hereafter, I may 
call your attention. Enough has been said to put you on 
your guard, against the devices of the great adversary. 
Enough, if you will but give heed, to lead you to cherish the 
word of God, as your only anchor in life. It is a deeply 
solemn fact, not only that such causes exist, but that 
many in consequence of them, are blinded to the Gospel 
of Jesus. It is an awful fact stated in our text, that the 
lost — the lost to hope, to religion and to God — are just 
such as through these various means, have been blinded 
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by the Prince of darkness. How sad the state of a soul 
that has no Bible, no direct reyelation, no open pathway 
of mercy along which flows the love and compassion 
of the infinite Jehovah. For him, all nature, life, time 
and eternity are an inexplicable enigma. For him the 
warm beams of the sun of righteousness shine not. 
Whether he dwell in the cold ice-palace of the refined 
infidel theorist, or wallow in the sensual slough of the 
vulgar unbeliever, his future is dark, waste, cheerless ; 
over which no ray of light fi-om the throne of mercy 
is ever cast. Sad ! awM condition ! Blind and lost I 
Unbelief has in it no element of peace ; it begets no love; 
it creates no hope ; it furnishes no high and noble motives 
of action ; it lifts before the soul no grand and elevating 
objects; it imparts no strength to grapple with life's 
Bt^n troubles ; it gilds no dark cloud of sorrow ; it brings 
no comfort in aflBiiction; it furnishes no effective disci- 
pline for the unruly passions ; it rears no barriers against 
the evil assaults of the malicious ; it opens no vista into 
immortality ; it prepares no soul for the holiness and joy 
of Heaven ; it provides it with no Mediator at the bar of 
God; it spreads night, frost and death over all the fast 
approaching eternity. Will you consent to live in such a 
condition ? Will you not open the shutters and let in the 
glorious light that streams from this book ? Have any of 
you yielded to these seductive influences, and suffered the 
adversary to blind your mind to the truth as it is in Jesus I 
John Newton relates the following dream which he had 
shortly after sailing from Venice. A person gave him a 
ring, while he was walking on deck, assuring him that 
while he preserved it, he should be happy and successful ; 
if he parted with it, he must expect nothing but trouble 
and misery. Shortly, a second person appeared who ex- 
pressed surprise that he should expectsuch effects from the 
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possession of a ring and urged him to throw it away. 
Shocked at first, he at length yielded and dropped it into 
the water. Instantly a terrible fire burst out of the Alps 
at some distance. He saw too late his folly. His temp- 
ter with an air of insult informed him that all the mercy 
of God for him was confined in that ring which he had 
thrown away, and now he must go with him to those 
burning mountains. But while trembling in agony and 
fearing to bo driven away, the giver of the ring again 
appears, blames his rashness, and on condition that he 
should be wiser next time, descends into the water and 
recovers it. He refuses, however, to return it to him f 
directly, but resolves to keep it until the time to use it 
came, when it would again be presented to him who had 
proved so faithless to his trust. 

If any of you, my hearers, through the seductions of 
the arch-deceiver and his minions, have dropped the ring 
of faith ; have let go the word of God ; have yielded to 
his reasonings who at first declared " thou shalt not die," 
then let me pray you, awaking to the awful condition in 
which you have placed yourselves, go at once to Jesus, 
and seek the recovery of that peace and faith without 
which time and eternity will ever present to you only the 
burning mountains of the divine wrath. For you there 
is yet hope, mercy, peace, strength and immortality; 
now you are a blind slave, doing a slave's work, with a 
slave's prospects ! Open your heart to the love of Christ 
and the belief of the truth, and you shall daily rejoice in 
the freedom of the sons of God. 

He is the freeman whom the truth makes free. 
And all are slaves beside. There's not a chain. 
That hellish foes, confederate for his harm. 
Can bind around him, but he casts it off. 
With as much case as Sampson his green withes. 
He looks abroad into the Taried field 
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Of Natare, and thongli poor, perhapR, compariMl 
With those whose mansions glitter in his sight. 
Calls the delightful scenery all his own. 
His are the mountains, and the valleys his; 
And the resplendent rivers. His to enjoy 
With a propriety that none can feel, 
But who, with filial confidence inspired. 
Can lift to heaven an unprcsumptuous eye. 

And smiling, say, " My Father made them all I" 

• ••••• 

So reads he Nature, whom the lamp of truth 
Illaminates. Thy lamp, mysterious Word, 
Which whoso sees no longer wanders lost. 
With intellects bemaz'd in endless doubt. 
But runs the road of wisdom. — Task, b. 5. 

Trifle not with thy inteUect, and suflfer no man to trifle 
with thee on matters that concern tliy immortal nature, 
thy God and his word. Remember that if you reject the 
Bible, in the face of all the evidences that God has given 
to authenticate its inspiration, the time will come when, 
instead of ministering peace, it will bring you torment ; 
when you will mourn the day when you rejected God's 
truth, and turned a deaf ear to his voice of love and 
mercy. In .the hour of death, when time and all its 
scenes are passing from you, then you will need the 
hopes, the peace, the light which only God's word, be- 
lieved and obeyed, can impart to the soul. 
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Uatthxw zzii, 3S-40. — ^Tlien one of them which was a lawyer, asked bn 
a question, tempting him, and saying, Master, which ia the great com* 
roandment in the law 7 Jesus said unto him, Thoa shalt love the Lord 
thj God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind. This is the first and great commandment. And the second if 
like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two 
commandments hang all the law and the prophets. 

This law is just as truly the foundation of all just law 
now as it was then. It underlies all positive, municipal 
laws, and gives them authority over conscience ; since the 
very fountain of authority is in the will of the Infinite, 
and only he who made the conscience can be its lord. 
Legal writers, indeed, make a difference between the law 
that forbids things in themselves sinful, and the law that 
regulates matters in themselves indifferent ; between the 
crimes which strike directly at the second table of the 
moral law, and the offenses which respect tho conven- 
tional arrangements of society. But in respect to author- 
ity over the conscience, all law must find its ultimate 
support in the revealed or implied will of God ; and mu- 
nicipal law, whatever may be its divisions, is to be re- 
garded therefore as the application in life of the very 
principles here announced. The Jew had his civil as 
well as moral law ; and it was just as much in respect to 

*This discourse was occasioned by the decease of Henbt Stabk, Eaq^ 
and was delivered before a large number of the members of the Bar. 
(232) 
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the one as the other, Jesus uttered the doctrine of the 
text, on these two commandments, hang all the law and 
the prophets. Even the Greek and the Roman, in their 
mythology, beantifiiUy figured Themis the goddess of 
law and right, as the daughter of heaven and earth. 
They imaged her as issuing from the will and heart of 
the Supreme, that she might appear to men clothed with 
the radiance of divine authority ; they gave her the 
earth for her mother, because this world was to be the 
sphere of her labor, and it was to be her special employ- 
ment to regulate human society, and preserve the peace, 
the holiness, and the rights of man. They made Law a 
divine thing, of incomparable purity, of strict justice, of 
vast and far-reaching influence over human destiny. 

In the early ages men knew but one set of ministers for 
the unfolding and the executing of the Supreme law. 
The father was both master and priest; the patriarch 
who ruled his tribe, oflSciated in religion ; the sovereign 
•who represented in himself the majesty of civil law, as- 
sumed the robes of the chief minister at the altar, and 
led the worship of the people in the temple. When the 
Tarquins were expelled from Rome, it became a question 
how they should provide for the regular performance of 
religious rites ; the kingly and the priestly offices were .so 
united in one man, that the absence of the king was 
an effectual interdict upon the functions of the priest ; 
and it was to repair the damage which the suspension of 
the priestly office inflicted upon the cause of liberty, and 
prevent the people from feeling that a king was necessary 
at all in any of the departments of State, that independ- 
ent priests were chosen to discharge those ecclesiastical 
duties which before were attached to the throne. 

Among the Jews it was not until the exodus from 
Egypt that a formal division was made of the two do- 
20 
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partmcnts of law. That which pertained directily to 'wor- 
ship and the heart was given to Aaron as its minister* 
that which regulated the civil and social state was filled 
by Moses as its chief; both being eqnallj the servants 
of God for the nnfolding and execation of his divine law. 
At the coming of Christ, a still broader and more marked 
line of demarcation between the two was visible. The 
theocracy in form was to disappear for a time. Ohristi- 
anity was to pass beyond the bounds of a single state di- 
rectly legislated for by Jehovah, and enter into conflict 
with sin and corruption and ignorance, under all forms of 
civil government. Its great business was with the hearts 
of men as the fountains of influence, into which the salt of 
heavenly grace must be cast, and with the minds of men 
into which the light of the knowledge of God in the person 
of Jesus Christ must be poured. The law of Qx)d, m its 
highest sanctions passed into eternity, and shed the gloom 
of an impenetrable darkness around the future life ; while 
the guilty subjects, panting for deliverance from their 
fallen state, in vain attempted to shake off the chains of 
evil which were around them, or penetrate the mystery 
that kept watch by the portals of the other world. It 
was not therefore to reform governments, purify civil 
legislation, and model States, that the Christian ministiy 
were directly commissioned. It was not as propagand- 
ists of any one species of political economy, or any form 
of State government, or as the ministers of civil law in 
any respect, that they were set apart, with such solemnity, 
to their high oflSce. It was to reform the hearts of men 
by the simple preaching of the Gospel, the clear unfold- 
ing of the plan of redemption, and the impressive urgen- 
cy of a life of elevated thought, and holiness, and love. 
It was to bring home to the conscience and affections of 
men the sovereignty of God and the amazing demonstra- 
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tions of his mercy in the sacrifice of his Son ; and so to 
win them from unbelief and build them up in the love 
and knowledge of Christian truth, and at length make 
them meet for the inheritance of the Saints in light. 
These were the great ends proposed to the Christian 
ministry. To deal with the minds and hearts of men 
with direct and prime reference to the character and 
claims of God as their Sovereign, Christ as their 
Redeemer, and the Holy Ghost as their Sanctifier, was 
their grand mission. In order to effect this unique and 
special work, Jesus separated entirely the church and the 
state, the ministers of religion and the offices of civil 
Government. By his emphatic declaration, " my king- 
dom is not of this world," he declared the necessity of a 
spiritual organization which should seek for spiritual 
conquests and busy itself about the purification of the 
human heart and the preparation of the soul for its life 
in eternity ; which should make the inner life the great 
field of its operation, and seek to cleanse the source 
from which fiow the corruptions and miseries of time 
and eternity. 

But while the Church is placed by itself and commis- 
sioned to perform a special work with man as immortal, 
and directly accountable to the Divine law-giver for all 
the feelings and purposes of his soul ; while from the 
present state of mankind it is of vast importance that 
this work be intrusted to men set apart mainly for this 
high object, yet in so doing the Almighty God has neither 
render^ the other department of law useless, nor in any 
respect prejudiced its operation. So far from abrogating 
all other laws and constituting the church the sole legis- 
lator, he has expressly affirmed the necessity of separate 
civil governments, and given them the sanction of an 
irnequi vocal command: ^^For there is no power but 
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of God ; the (>ower» tliat be are ordained of Qod." 
" Wlifn'l'i^rf VI' iiiiist iioitla he aul»juct, not only for wrath, 
but for «»/i«C'Vncfi Bako." Tbt-ro ar« outward and visible 
rvlatiMtB of man wltJi man ; and there are duties vhich 
apiiog ont of the conetitation of society and respect the 
bMK^efal asaociatiuQ of individuals in one body politic ; 
there arc qnestiona wliicli -will arise even in the present 
eoDilitiou of this world, that mast be settled by eomo 
eompetont authority. From the necessities of our &Uen 
hamanity, in which the Divine law has so feeble a hold ; 
from tlio depth and power of that do]>ravity which at firet 
rCBlsto the entrance of tme religion into the affections 
mi afterward impedes its progress toward a perfect reno- 
vation of tho heart; from thtt vastnesB of the work to 
which the ministry is devoted, in seeking to instill a pnre 
I,- <Siristianity into tlie souls of men and lead them forth into 
M'lfre spiritual kingdom of Jeeus Christ as his obedient 
^ Mbjects ; irom cansi^ such as these arise along side of the 
Church, \Kilitical t;oveniment and civil law and the visi- 
ble authority for the regulation of human intercourse, 
tlie protection of rights, and the maintenance of that 
state of order and i>eace in which the Gospel itself may 
make the greatest i>rogress in purifying and elevating 
mankind. 

Assuming that the ministers of religion are aiming 
directly at what constitutes the chief end of life ; that it 
is their mission to seek for men the glory, the lionor, and 
the immortality which Iwlong to the noblest condition of 
the soul in another world ; yet is it most true that the 
civil law, although its direct aim may be limited to that 
which is tem^wrarv- and outward, does greatly assist the 
Gospel in the attainment of its largest results. For it is 
not in a lawless condition of society, where the founda- 
tionB of morali^ arc orcrtutued and there is do arbiter 
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to decide conflicting claims, and no avenger to vindicate 
the injured, that the claims of an immortal state and a 
sovereign God can be most successfully urged upon the 
heart. It is not amid fraternal discord, the roar of battle, 
the orgies of dissipation, and the cries of the victims of 
injustice, that the ministers of Christ can find ready 
access for the truth to the minds of men. It is not when 
garments are rolled in blood, and the torch of the incen- 
diary lights the way for the dagger of the assassin, and 
the boisterous revelry of the licentious drowns the shrieks 
of prostituted virtue, that the holy law of God can make 
its most powerftd appeal to the heart, and the interests of 
another world can most deeply engage the attention. The 
effort to maintain personal rights and resist the medi- 
tated, or the feared and anticipated wrong ; the state of 
hostility into which society, under the influence of its 
depravity, is at once plunged ; the necessary agitation and 
distraction of the mind, amid the uncertainties and the 
terrors of such a condition, most signally indispose to the 
contemplation of those things which are purely spiritual 
and eternal. And, as amid the tramp of legions and the 
marshaling of armies, even though it be for some distant 
scene of conflict ; as amid the stir and excitement, and the 
disciplining of parties in view of some national election, 
religion finds it difficult to be heard, and oftentimes 
must wait until the calm of peace "has returned, or the 
decision of the questions at issue has restored the orderly 
movement of society before she can find a listening 
audience : so, in an increased degree, is this true where 
society itself is held together by no outward bonds, and 
law has ceased to control and &iled to avenge. But 
when the outward and visible law, the majestic front of 
justice, lifts itself before the depraved multitude, and with 
.nyoiee. like the thtmderinjyw heflWJ in A T^rk^oi-f^fi** 
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s throne, rebukes the violence of human passion ', 
- with & twti-c^lgwl sword it strikes down the oiitrage- 
■finagrcsaor, and with its piercing eye, flaming amid 
rkntws in which guilt seebe concealment, it detects 
oditated and half-accompliahed deed of crime, then 
■e produced a condition of estemal peace in which 
ainieter of Christ may find readiest access to the 
•n heart. When the agitations and distractions of a 
88 condition of society cease, then the most powerful 
ird causes, which have prCTailed to close the ear to 
metiaage &ora another world, are removed, and the 
'el ia free to grapple with, the innate difficulties 
k in every heart resist its entrance, 
Jid herein do I find the union and the harmony of the 
pel and the civil Jaw. They are the children of the 
> Father, springing from the same comprehensive 
.lect, designed for the same noble end, and associated 
— elevating a fallen and delivering a captive world. 
They minister aid to each otlier, the one aa the comple- 
ment of the other, and hy the combination of their influ- 
ence tliey secure the most effective i-emedy for the disorder 
and the depravity of man. For while tlio law ia subor- 
dinate a^ 11 servitor to the Gospel, the Gospel, imparting 
divine imthurity to the law and laboring directly at the 
hearts of nu'n, becomes, in turn, the strongest support of a 
free and a firm government. Wherever Christianity, in 
its jiurity, most thoi-oughly pervades society; wherever 
its renewing grace has entered tlic heart, and t>egotten a 
living faith in its own transforming truths, and stamped 
upon the wliole community most deeply the distinctive 
characteristics of a truly Christian people; there invari- 
ably the State rises most grandly in the simple majesty of 
law; tlicre just and wholesome statutes reign with tlie 
most unbroken euprcmocy ; there all the rights of man 
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are most fully vindicated, and all the appliances for his 
outward elevation and temporal prosperity are most freely 
and most vigorously employed. And so in turn, where- 
ever the law prevails most fully in its strictness and pu- 
rity ; wherever its authority is felt in the suppression of 
offenses against the peace of society ; wherever the mag- 
istrate and the lawyer are a terror to evil doers, and a 
praise to them that do well, there the Gospel has the fair- 
est field for moving upon the hearts of a community ; 
there generally with the greatest success it prosecutes the 
work of winning the sinner from not merely those crimes 
of which the civil-law takes cognizance, but those secret 
iniquities which lie concealed from all eyes but those 
of the omniscient God. 

Thus it is the civil law springs from the original law 
of God ; vary it may in its application and outward form 
according to the circumstances of the people among whom 
it rules ; but in its first principles it is nothing less than 
the will of the Creator and identical with the moral law 
promulgated from Horeb. " For there are in nature cer- 
tain fountains of justice, whence all civil laws are de- 
rived but as streams ; and like as waters do take tinctures 
and tastes from the soils through which they run, so do 
civil laws vary according to the regions and governments 
where they are planted, though they proceed from the 
same fountains."* Rising from the same source, invest- 
ed with the same authority, subordinate to the same great 
ends, it is designed of God to co-operate with the Gospel 
in the elevation of the world. In the heavens above us, 
sparkling out of its blue depths, there are twin stars so in- 
timately associated and so blended in their shining as to 
seem, to our unaided visions, but one flaming orb ; yet are 

*Bacon^ — ^Adyaiiccment of Learning. 
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tboT distinct from each other, and each moves in its orbit 
and has a lilV «»f its own. So the Gospel and the civil law 
minglo ti»iri.»thcr their mighty influences for the elevation 
of man, and combine to pour the radiance of God^s re- 
gard and the blessedness of bis purifying grace into the 
human soul ; so amidst the corruptions tliat have over- 
spread the world and the clouds of error which have risen 
from the depravity of the heart, should those two ordi- 
nances ever shine together ; separate, yet united ; distinct 
in their appliances^ yet one in their aims ; moving each 
in its own orbit, yet having those orbits concentric, their 
movements adjusted to a perfect harmony, and both co- 
operating to etTect the same great ends. 

I cannot think meanly of civil law, nor view it as 
wholly separate in its aims from the Gospel of Christ. 
I cannot conceive of it, with its principles reaching down 
into God's law and man's original nature ; with its ma- 
jestic bearing as the upholder of human rights and the 
peaceful regulator of society, in virtue of which the wild 
passions of selfishness, lust, and ambition, are held in 
abeyance ; the weak are rescued from the grasp of the 
strong ; the foot of the tyrannous is taken from the neck 
of the meek ; the poor are lifted up to an equality of 
privilege with the rich ; might is enlisted as the Great- 
heart champion of otherwise defenseless right ; while the 
fierce desires of a depraved and revengeful heart find the 
stem barrier they cannot overleap without destruction; 
I cannot conceive of such a noble institution as justly a 
mere intermeddler in the afiairs of men, to be scorned 
and contemned, to be trodden under foot by the mob, or 
dishonored by the disorganizing doctrines of those whose 
highest ambition it is to level the world down to their 
pitiiiil stature, their amazing foolishness, and their groT- 
eling animalism. To me it is a glorious temple of justioe, 
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large, lofty, Bublime as the cope of heaven above ns; 
within whose walls men find refuge from the hurricane 
of depraved passion and lawless violence, and where in 
peacefdlness each one may seek to work out the redemp- 
tion of his own soul. That it hath been abused and dis- 
honored, and its walls made to echo with the voice of in- 
justice ; that the sword has been borne in vain . for the 
suppression of wrong-doing, and the magistrate and lawyer 
have been a terror rather to the good than to the evil, is but 
a prostitution of a holy and noble thing to base uses — a 
prostitution similar to that which took place in the temple 
of religion, when giant superstition broke into the inclo- 
sure and stole her instruments to build up the throne of a 
£sdse, a cruel, and a polluted deity. It is part of the 
business of Christianity to breathe a just and pure spirit 
into both people and rulers, into ministers of the Church 
and the State; it is a part of her duty to pour the 
Hght of the true law, as God originally gave it, upon the 
minds of those charged with a special attention to the 
business of conducting the operations of civil govern- 
ment; to hold before them God's high ordinance, the 
majesty of government, and its ends according to the 
design of the Great Lawgiver; to seek to make them 
realize their responsibility to the final judge, and draw 
them to a faithfiil service in a noble cause ; to impress 
upon them the duty, as the ministers of heaven, co-ordi- 
nate with those of religion, to co-operate with them in 
working out God's great purpose of mercy — the elevation 
and salvation of men. 

In the discharge of this high duty ; in view of these 
great principles which have now been enunciated ; in 
anticipation of the coming of that day, when you, like 
the lamented servant of the law, whose decease has given 
occasion to ihis discassion, shall be called to meet that 
21 
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BKtbority, which lorda it over magistrates and 
Men, and calls them all to judgment, I wish to apply 
■abject specifically to the members of the Bar and 
Hio «re in any way connected with the adminietra- 
of justice. For deeming so highly of that which 
f profession concerns, it seems to me a matter of vital 
(tancc to the welfare of eocietj, that the membere 
0, M the ministera of the law, sbonld both nnderetand 
ir hi^ responsibilities, the daties which spring out of 
1 Twy principles they are bound to maintain and pro- 
te, and also live up to those responsibilities in view of 
age of the world and that Christianity, which sheds 
t light aioond Hiem. - - 

It is scarcely necessaay fw me to remark in &is [Awe, 
at a lawyer »Aould ie a man ofpttritn4 «lmated 
trtdity. The law itself in most, if not aH our Statea, 
radnally demands this qualification of tliose, wIk> are ta 
be commissioned as its ministers. It demands that those, 
to whom are to be committed the rights of citizens, the 
control of the property of clients, the administration of 
large estates, the business of giving advice which may 
affect the lives, the liberty, and the property of individu- 
als, and greatly promote or injure the healthful condition 
of society ; that those, who arc to act as advocates of the 
right and defenders of justice, should themselves be with- 
out a stain of outward impurity, and thoroughly obser- 
vant of those great principles out of which the law itself 
springs. Next to an immoral ministry, both inita incon- 
sistency, its wickedness, and wide-spread influence for 
evil, is an immoral Bar. Woe to that State where gam- 
blers sit upon the bench and debauchees conduct law 
suits! where the scoundrel advocate and the polluted 
judge meet to try a poor wretch who can scarcely surpass 
them in iniquity, even though he wallowed in the foolest 
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BtreamB of vice 1 Are these the men to stand forth as 
the representatives of the State in that sternest and loftiest 
of her virtues — ^her immaculate justice ? Are such men 
fit members of a profession which ought to be the efflor- 
escence and glory of all that is excellent in morality, 
high-toned in feeling, and pure in conduct ? Is the ine- 
briate, the licentious, the profane, or the Sabbath -breaker 
a man of virtue lofty enough for the outward dress of a 
profession that stands upon the great principles of God's 
holy law ? Are these the men who are not only to try 
gamblers, thieves, and murderers, but who are to con- 
serve the pecuniary interests of millions and maintain 
that outward regard for law and justice, in the absence 
of which society itself is disorganized and all the most 
precious interests of the Church and State are exposed to 
ruin ? Shall men, who hesitate not to trample upon the 
very moralities which the law, they have sworn to sup- 
port, is designed to maintain, be permitted to act as the 
guardians of that law ? and shall society act over and over 
again the folly of committing the lamb in all his inno- 
cence to the tender care of the wolf? I would there were 
always in the State such a regard for its own high inte^ 
rests and such a respect for that great Being, the majesty 
of whose justice it is authorized to represent and from 
whom it derives all its authority over any man's conscience, 
as would impel it not only to require of all, who enter the 
profession of law, a high and indisputable morality, but 
to exact the same after they have entered it ; that would 
oblige it to hurl from the Bench and over the Bai any 
man, be his standing for talent and learning what it 
might, who dared so outrage the decencies of society and 
the great principles of his profession, as to draggle his 
ermine or his robes in the mire of immorality, and to do 
it with all the promptness with which an 



would be called upon ta act by anindigoaiit 
jQonmnuiity were the case one of its own ministers. 

£qnalty nnnecessaiy is it that I should urge iqpon yon 
Ike necessity of the Jirmest and moat undotAteS inie^ 
§nty. Yon occupy positions where a dishonest vum 
take great advantage of the ign<nance or nnskiUfid? 
of others ; where the temptations to secret dishcmei^i 
llmnigh the imperfection of all hmnmi enactments^ are 
Mttstantiy, and in great force, «bont yon. Yon are 
intrusted with the managements of estates, the coaidnct 
<tf suits, and the decision of causes, in whic^ the oppor- 
Iwities to enrich yoursdyes, by slight deviations from 
Ae path of rectitude, witiiout bringing public dishonor 
Upon your name, are numerous and frequent.. And it is 
% mightp' strain upon a man's good princij^^l to resist 
temptation, when he sees a secret pathway^ almest p^ralr 
1^ with that of honor and duty, along which he may 
walk with little fear of detection from an unobserrant 
community : along which he shrewdly suspects, if he does 
not positively know, others, standing high in society, 
have alreadv crone ; and in which, instead of the slow 
and legitimate gains of a laborious honesty, he may rapidly 
lay the foundations of a large fortune. Mightily doth it 
test our principles to be placed in such positions ; and to 
change the figure, it requires a firm anchorage-ground, 
a good anchor, and a strong hawser to hold any man in 
just the right place, w^hen the under-current is so mighty, 
and there is no upper-current of public opinion, and no 
wind of the fear of disgrace setting you in a contrary 
direction. That man is only honest, who is honest in 
secret ; that integrity is no integrity which proceeds not 
upon principles deep as the law of God and eternal as 
his throne ; that man has no just claim to its i^ossession, 
who is not guided by it amid temptation as well as in the 
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absence of temptation ; who holds not fast to it when no 
eye but the eye of God sees him and no power but the 
power of God can punish him. And if you would pos- 
sess this high, this immovable integrity, you can find it 
only in the enthronement over your heart of that great 
law of love, on which hang all the law and the prophets; 
you can find a pure, a strong, and invincible integrity 
only in the hearty adoption of those great principleB 
which underlie your civil law, and in the strength which 
Jehovah gives the penitent and lowly suppliant. 

But passing this point, permit me to notice three 
things which belong in an especial manner to the sphere 
of members of the Bar : 

1st. As members of a profession designed to promote 
the peace of society and the maintenance of rights, yon 
are specially bound to repress all unjust litigations and 
promote the peaceful settlement of disputes. I am per- 
fectly aware of the character of the ground on which I 
stand in this and another remark it is my purpose to 
make ; and I am equally aware that the ground has been 
made doubtful and delicate, not by its own nature, but 
by the want of that nice sense of justice, that elevated 
morality, and that pure Christian feeling which ought 
eminently to characterize those who are the ministers of 
the law. There are no persons in the world that occupy 
a position so favorable for fomenting quarrels, for stirring 
up litigation, and encouraging those who may have some 
right on their side to extreme measures ; neither are there 
any who hold a more favorable position for calming the 
excited passions and removing the unjust prejudices of 
clients, for preventing ruinous suits, effecting a mutual 
reconciliation, and so securing to both parties the great 
ends of justice, without the exacerbation of feeling and 
pecuniary loss of an open raptore and a public tciaL 
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■e cases constantlj- occurring where the power 
*«e rigfat ai-e on the one side, but the inability and 
oorition to <lo the right are on tlie other ; where it 
3 power of an advocate either to ruin the weak 
immediate pressure or to save him by a just accom- 
M. There are other cases where there is bat a 
it right on the one side, and the real right is on 
DOT ; but where by finesse and eimning the nominal 
eany it over the real. And there are others still, 
9 there is no right at all; where there is villainy 
ng his net of technicalities and obsolete statutes 
.d the unsuspecting and the innocent for the sole 
ooee of plunder ; where the heartless wretch has takrai 
•w f<H- a cover to his iniquity and seeks, throngh tho 
hands of Justice, unjustly to prey npoiMSie hard- 
id property of another. And the question, ia r^;aid 
111 these cases, is, whether the lawyer is placed in im 
pwoition and clothed with high authority to act in behalf 
of his follow-mcn, merely that he may gather a livelihood 
or a fortune; or whether he is not a minister of law and 
justiee, bound to promote the right, protect the innocent, 
and advance the iieace of society: whether he is set apart 
as a public hack, to be ridden for a fee wheresoever the 
base and the vile may direct hira ; or whether he is not 
a sworn advocate of the right and true, whose imperative 
duty it is to allay strife, frown upon villainy, and keep 
his hands pure from the oppression of the innocent; 
whether he is bound to lend himself, as a party and an 
advocate, to all who claim his services, whatever be the 
nature of their cause, and so prostitute his mind to the 
basest uses, make bis knowledge of all the imperfections 
of the law, his tact in the conduct of suits, and his power 
of eloquence (one of the greatest gifts of heaven), means 
to defeat the ends of law, overturn right, and exalt dis- 
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honesty to her seat ? I admire the answer of an eminent 
lawyer of this city who, when applied to to conduct an 
important ecclesiastical suit, after a long and faithM 
examination, declared to the party wishing to employ 
him : " You have no right to this property either in law 
or equity, and I cannot undertake your cause." There 
is an obligation which Christianity imposes upon your 
profession — an obligation which must be met one day in 
circumstances of awful solemnity — to use the position of 
power you occupy, to discountenance all unjust and use- 
less litigation — all litigation open to compromise or 
involving the practical subversion of the rights of indi- 
viduals and the peace of society. 

2d. As the ministers of the law, created for the better 
securing of justice between man and man, and its reign 
all through society, you are bound to seek the execution 
of justice, the punishment of the guilty, and the supre- 
macy of the laws throughout the community. Here, I 
am aware, comes in all the nice casuistry, which many 
master-minds have elaborated, respecting the right of 
every man to a trial, and tlie necessity of a thorough 
advocacy on both sides of the question to the fuller eluci- 
dation of the right. And on this general and vexed 
question it is necessary only to say, that the lawyer, of 
all men, needs to fortify his conscience by a thorough 
study of God's word, and give delicacy to his moral per- 
ceptions by a thorough yielding of his heart to the great 
principles of Christian truth ; then, bearing in mind the 
sophistry of selfishness, commit himself to tlie guidance 
of a judgment thus strengthened, and a moral sense thus 
well informed and sensitive to evil. But there is one 
class of cases, which, it seems to me, no judicial maxims, 
no legal precedents can render consistent with the spirit 
of a pure Christianity. By what rule of justice; by 
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1 of law ; by what principle of Christiani^ 

ui« deliberate advocacy of known guilt be reconciled 

II the original purpose of tbe law or the conscience of 

are minded advocate i I E[>eak not now of donbtfol 

m; 1 Bpcak of tliosc, in which the advocate himEclf 

m that his client is gnilty; that his eiforts, eo far 

1 Becnring justice to him and the commnnity, are 

good la contravene the ends of justice and send forth 

iminal into society to prey npon ita peace 1 By what 

ciple of justice ; by what code of morals ; by what 

of Christian action is the legal advocate permitted, 

p the fects have been fully investigated, to blind the 

iids of the jnry by the power of his eloquence, to tlirow 

tbe whote force of his persona! character, learning, tact, 

geoioB, and j^oodness on tlie side of crime ; to Btand up 

laefore his fellow-citizens and declare his conviction of the 

iBDOcence of one whom he knows to be gnilty ? I do not 

speak of a hypothetical case ; but of a practice sanctioned 

by some of the most eloquent men at the bar, in tbia and 

ollior huids/ Is this t!ie teaching of Christianity! Is 

this the iiiiTiiiitry of justice? Is this prostitution of repu- 

tiUiiui auil giiiiii:? to the abutting of crime and the sbidd- 

iiig of vilhiiriy. on tho assumption that the advocate !ias 

nolhiiig to do with the ch.iriictLT of his cause and his 

cllv'iit — that be is bound at iiny rate to loud his aid in 

]irntwti[ig tbj crimiuiil Ihmi the consequences of hia 

virUediu'ss ; is this consistent with the integi'ity and up- 

ri,u;litius;! of a Christian character '. Is this the faithful 

iiiiiii,--try of justice, and this carrying out the purpose of 



s, llie eeloVnled Irish pleader, Bolumiily declnred before a jury 
Ilion of Ihe Innocence of his client, at the vi-n lime nhen the 
L rif his Riiilt was in Iiis pocket, ipatly to be proJuceJ, on eon- 
> amelloralo the force of llie sentcLice ! 
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that law by which society is to be protected and her 
lights maintained ? 

But aside from the obligation to pursue that course in 
your pleadings which may best secure the ends of justice, 
it seems to me that upon you more than upon any other 
class of men, depend the maintenance of the law itself 
and its execution in society. Is the duty of such a pro- 
fession as yours, instituted for such high purposes, in this 
ago when Christianity has shed its light around it, all 
accomplished, when you meet the calls made upon you 
officially, and manage well the affairs of clients? Has 
the State no claim upon you, as ministers of the law, to 
combine your knowledge and your experience for the pur- 
pose of aiding magistrates in the enforcement of law — 
the securing its supremacy in the entire community? 
Are the judges, the State's attorney, and the police offi- 
cer, the only men on whom rests a special obligation to 
see that the sacred form of justice be not violated with 
impunity ? Or are not you, by the very position you 
occupy, as conversant with the law itself, by your know- 
ledge of the violations of law acquired through a thou- 
sand channels, by your familiarity with the best modes 
of arresting the course of law-breaking, and by your com- 
mission as ministers in the temple of Justice, specially 
bound to bring forth the guilty, expose evil, and arrest as 
far as in you lies, the progress of crime ? Every good 
citizen is under obligation to maintain the law, and see 
that it is enforced ; but the members of the legal profes- 
sion are in a position by combination, union, and vigil- 
ance, to strike a blow that would be heard with terror 
through all the haunts of vice, and the dens of crime 
We have laws against Sabbath-breaking, intemperance, 
licentiousness, ami gambling, which are now a dead-let- 
ter, but which the members of the bar, if they so chose, 
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[sicken into Viie and power, and make them migbtf 

> bMKini; the entiro couimunity. Whfn tiie Spanish 

Mwaadur, in violation of the laws of Connecticut, 

•ad Iloger Sherman "a door in the town of Fairfield, 

ike 8abbath-day, he caused hirii to be stopped till the 

^down of the Bunl lie knew how to do it. Oh! 

J Bat'inbers of this bar were as vigilant and as faith- 

o thi'ir i>wa high office, onr cily would present another 

ct, sod the law would rise in its majesty as the shield 

ill that 13 viitnouB and pure, 

t. Bte li^l profession are bound to lead in all health- 
■Mm/ r^onns. Their great bcsiness is the promo- 
II of the moralities of society, to maintain order and 
peaoa, and secnre all that onward progress in morals 
n^ioh is essi^ntial to the present civil condition of the 
Bttite. If it is tho chief business of the ministry of 
Christ t> win tho hearts of men to inward repentance and 
obodieoco of faith, and thus seeure the salvation of their 
souU, it iii the jrr^'at cud of the institutions of the State, 
aiul \\w iiiiiii>try nf the civil law, to secure those outward 
UK-ral o'.'^vTvaiu'i:-, th:il appjirunt decency of life, that 
r\*[v.'t KT iKl' ri,::liij of others, that elevation above the 
vi\v ih;it dop-;uios, tho immorality that defiles, and the 
criiiu' ili;U d.\<n\'yj — whieh secure fur Christianity a fair 
fu'Kl fvT iis av'tiou aikl jrive it a lorty vantage ground in 
il^ iUii'iiipi)' t.'Sivuiv the puritieatiou of the human heart; 
»iul tiieiviorc a* Iw.i profess ions, the one concerned first 
iiLui ehii'tty aVut the hearts of men, the other first 
an. I I'lii.tiy alnnit the outwani conduct of men, it is the 
s|',>'i;il .liiiy of the nKuiKrs of the bar to lead in all 
ill. we iue;isin\ti which eoiiteuiplate the rectification of 
mail's vMeriial condition, aii.l his deliverance from 
the lviui:i;,v .'f haMt:; o\ evil that atiV-ct society at large, 
Hiid Kvoiiie the full iVtl ^sourci's of poverty and crime — 
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of disorder and lawlessness — of ignorance and degrada- 
tion. Admitting it to be our duty to preach on the vices 
of society ; admitting fully that religion is the grand and 
ultimate regulator in the hearts of men ; that it must 
quicken men, as it seeks now to quicken you ; yet who of 
all the citizens in the commonwealth are most bound to 
combine and act on these subjects ? Whose character, 
learning, position in society, knowledge of the best modes 
of influencing the multitudes, fit them most perfectly to 
originate and perfect such measures as will cany onward 
a general reform through all ranks of society i Who are 
they who, unaffected by the prejudice that often attaches 
to the efforts of the ministry, and to a strictly religious 
demonstration, are able to work with multitudes of minds 
that are utterly closed to our appeals ? Who, like a law- 
yer of known integrity and true learning, can promote 
with vast masses of men the progress and the triumph 
of a great reformation i Who more than you are bound 
to carry the quickening influence, first given here in the 
temple of Jehovah, abroad into society, and be the min- 
isters of order and morality to the thousands over whom 
you have gained a deep and far-reaching influence. This 
is a Christian age, an age of progress, an age of stirring 
action respecting evils that have eaten deeply into the 
heart of States ; and it is for you, as the ministers of law 
and order, to put your strength into these great questions, 
and to pour the light of your intelligence around them, 
and the fervor of your eloquence among the multitudes 
whom they are to bless. Thus and thus only can you save 
your profession from degeneracy and contempt, as antiqua- 
ted, effete, unfit and unable to grapple with the times in 
which we live, and the responsibilities that rest upon the 
educated mind of this age and this nation. K you ad- 
vance not in these directions ; if you seize not the standard 
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jear it forward, you are destined to sink in publico- 
ji and your profession will become tlio ekeleton of what 
nee was, and the shadow of what still it might be. We 
• complaints that the bar is degenerating ; that it it 
»ing to be that compact, enlightened, honorable bod^ 
di once it was. Would yoa arrest tho degeneracy! 
nid you exalt your profession ? Would yon make it 
pectfd i Then let it stand forth, true to ita great pnr- 
e, and aims, and constitution, as the conservator of 
/, and the promoter of peace and justice, the leader in 
huo reformations ; let tho lawyer understand tiie dig- 
•y of his office, and lifting his thoughts above the pal- 
tj gains of an hour, lot him feel his association by God's 
ordinance with nil the good and great in ail that is good 
and groat ; let him take his position at tlie bead of those 
gnat moral movementa, and consecrate all his knowledge 
•ai experience to the elevation of society, and neither ha 
Itor his profession will fail of being appreciated and mag- 
nified, wbilo he will bocome a rich and wide blessing to 
X\w Sialo. 

I'ut loaviu^ tlii'se tivuoral obligations which rest upon 
vi'ii i.',-;wiallv a? nuniilKU-! of the legal profession, permit 
mo to i'lvs-i uj'i'n v,ni a duty paramount to all others — a 
ihi:\ i:iv'ii[u!n'ur tiimii you in I'uiiiuioii with aU those who 
luar tlio (u'sihO. It i:i yuitr fir^t duty to confess your sins 
;u i!ii' :'.'•'! 1'!' iln' oru^j and receive the Savior to yom 
Uvi'.ri? in l';iith, aiul i-oujivnite your lives to the service 
■.'( \\:\v.:M)' *!-'«l. Eh'VLitod you maybe by your pro- 
U--;,>!i :i'.,>vo tmihinidi'p of your tollow-men, but you are 
ii.'t -,■ il.vai.'.l that you oan ^land justified in presence 
I'l' M h,\\ Sv>\>Toi_:;ii, or disjvuso witli the blood of atone- 
iiu;:i, ov iho iviiowiu:: jrrak'o of tho Holy Ghost. You 
in\' :;o! o:-N oi [ho saiiio ooiidoinaatiou lukI subject to the 
sau;o ;;"nu ivsuU ol't^iii, but Ironi your very position you 
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are pecnliarly qualified to see the necessity of the media- 
tion of Jesns and the wisdom of redemption by his blood. 
It is yonr business to study the nature of evidence, to 
master the great principles of law, to understand the 
character of justice and the sanctions which it invokes for 
its supports To vindicate right; to see that the State 
beareth not the sword in vain; that the transgressor 
shall meet with a sure, a speedy, and an adequate punish- 
ment, belongs peculiarly to your profession. In the 
necessity of sanctions to earthly laws, you learn the 
necessity of sanctions to the laws that respect all the 
existence of the soul and rule over it both for time and 
eternity. In the powerlessness of human enactments, 
where there is no conscience sensitive to the divine autho- 
rity, you see the necessity of religion to give authority 
to the State and create in men the idea of obligation to 
obey the earthly rule. You enjoy peculiar opportunities, 
in tiie practice of your profession, to discover the corrup- 
tion of the human heart and the truth of that divine 
declaration: " The heart is deceitful above all things and 
desperately wicked." You, of all men, should be pro- 
foundly impressed with the total depravity of our nature, 
and the necessity of a regeneration most thorough and 
radical, before the soul can be prepared to enter the man- 
sions of the blest. You ought to know that of all laws, the 
law of God is the grandest, the most fundamental, the 
most complete and far reaching ; you are sure, from your 
acquaintance with the nature of civil law, that legally 
no man can be saved. It needs but a superficial know- 
ledge of the civil law to determine that, according \o its 
principles, all the world is guilty and condemned before 
a just God. Accustomed to the study of moral evi- 
dences, you cannot seriously examine the Scriptures and 
the evidencea of their inspiration, without feeling that 
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they commend themselyes to your reason. We have leid 
of a skeptical lawyer, who began to read the Bible for 
the purpose of applying to it the same principles and 
modes of reasoning by which he settled questions in dyil 
law. He advanced bravely and triumphantly enongh, 
until he came to the moral law, promulged from Horeb 
and written by a divine finger on tables of stone. Struck 
with its order, compactness, purity, simplicity, compass, 
and perfection of manner and matter — a perfection that 
he essayed in vain to improve and in which he soo^ 
in vain to detect the slightest defect — ^the question forced 
itself upon his cool judgment: "Where did Moses get 
that law ?" In all the world of history, in all the inil- 
lions of hnman enactments, there is not a single code, 
that is not cast into the shade by the surpassing splendon 
of this glorious sun. Whence came it ? And judging 
of it as he would judge of any other legal question, he 
found but one answer : " It came from God." Applying 
all your attainments to the investigations of this lofly 
subject, you too must rise up from the eflfort deeplj 
persuaded of the truth of God's word. You know, that 
of all mediators and saviors possible, there is but one 
name given under heaven whereby you can be savei 
There is everything in your profession to bind you to the 
cross and shut you up to the mercy of a Kedecmer. 
Morality and integrity, you are sure, can never save yon, 
since the law of God is deeper than your morality td 
vastly more comprehensive than your integrity. Whefe 
can you find strength to resist the temptations to injnsto 
in your practice, which the simplicity or the selfishness 
of clients, and the precedent authority of many of yoor 
brethren press upon you, save in the indwelling giaoerf 
God and an humble reliance upon him for assistancB' 
More than all! how will you meet the swift-coming ImVi 
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of death ? How stand before that last solemn tribnnal if 
How be yourself a prisoner at the bar, with the omni- 
scient and holy Lord to judge you, with no advocate to 
plead for you the merit of his atonement, the perfection 
of his sacrifice, the completeness of his righteousness ! 

Before I conclude this discussion, permit me to say a 
few words respecting the life and character of our 
lamented £riend and brother, now departed to his rest. 
Henry Starr was born at Warren, Litchfield county, Con- 
necticut, on the 17th of March 1783. His father, tho 
Kev. Peter Starr, was for nearly sixty years pastor of tho 
Congregational church in that town. His early disci- 
pline was of that pure, and what may seem to some, 
stem character, which, after all, has ever been the finest 
influence for the education of men. You may rest 
assured it was not the luxurious training of those who 
rear their children for pleasure. Manhood with religion 
decays under the dancing-master and the round of nightly 
amusements. Not such was the style of education, which 
has exalted New England and sent forth her sons, first 
in enterprise, throughout the world. He enjoyed a 
Christian education, beneath the roof of a pious father, 
afar firom the contamination and enfeebling influences of 
fashion and folly. It was an education that contemplated 
the development of all the noblest powers of the man in 
preparation for the eternity beyond the grave ; an educa- 
tion, that in its progress imparts to the soul impressions 
of the dignity of its nature and the grandeur of the des- 
tiny to which it may attain, and more than any other 
influence of time is adapted to elevate the aims, purify 
the affections, and exalt the soul above the groveling and 
tho sensual. There is nothing like a truly Christian edu- 
cation to compass a man round with the most ennobling 
impressions respecting himself and his God. It lifts him 
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aboYO tho earth and his relationship to the brutes; it 
reveals to him the spiritual world and the pure inhabit- 
ants thereof, to whom he is most intimately allied, and 
that Infinite One, in whose image he was created, and 
T»^der whose sovereignty he is to live forever. 

It has indeed sometimes been asserted, that this disci- 
pline, especially in its purest and strictest form, has often 
wrought out evil results ; that even the children of those, 
distinguished for Puritan virtues and high in ecclesiastical 
office, have, in the comparison with others, exhibited less 
of the fruits of religion and the proportion of &tith . Never 
was a hypothesis reared on a narrower foundation, or a 
generalization attempted with fewer facts to sustain it 
The exceptions, with these careless reasoners, have 
formed the rule ; while the overwhelming mass of testi- 
mony on the other side has been passed without observa- 
tion. Two years ago we met in this place to commemo- 
rate the life and character of one of the noblest of yora 
profession. Charles Telford was the son of a Presbyte- 
rian elder, trained in the discipline of the catechism and 
the holy word of God. And to-night we meet again to 
gather fresh instructions of wisdom from the life of one, 
who was the son of a clergyman, and reared in the hope 
that he might one day become an ambassador of Christ 

Mr. Starr was graduated with high honor at William's 
College, in 1804. In view of his fine classical attain- 
ments and excellent character, he was shortly after elected 
to the tutorship in that institution. It was the desire of 
his parents that he should enter the ministry ; and he so 
far conformed to their wishes as to commence the study 
of theology, under the direction of Dr. Dwight, then 
president of Yale College. What were his views of him- 
self and what was his religious character at this period, 
I have not been able to discover. But there was abont 
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liim such a respect for the right and the true, and such 
an abhorrence of all assumption of a character foreign 
to his feelings, that he could not long remain in such a 
position, unless he felt that there was in his heart a pre- 
paration to c^ngage in so high ana noiy a work. It may 
have been the consciousness that he had not as yet him- 
self become a hearty believer, that influenced his mind 
and led to a change of plans for his future course. Be 
this as it may, we shortly after find him in preparation 
to practice the law instead of preaching the Gospel. Ho 
read law at Litchfield, Ck)nn., under those fathers of the 
American bar, Judges Gould and Keeves — two men 
who, perhaps, did more than any other two of the living 
and the dead, to mould the character of many of the 
most eminent lawyers in the United States — ^whose firee, 
clear intellects, vast attainments in jurisprudence, power 
of orderly arrangement and ready generalization, together 
with their great personal influence, enabled them to lead 
as educators for the profession of the bar. Few men, 
who studied under them, failed of becoming thorough 
masters of their profession. To all the science of law 
and the most admirable faculty of so unfolding it as to 
interest and instruct others, they added a lofly integrity 
and a sincere Christian faith. 

Coming forth ifrom such influences, with his classical 
attainments enabling him to profit more fully by the in- 
structions of such men, he was well prepared for the 
practical duties of his profession. He was admitted to 
the bar at Troy, in the State of New York, in 1810. 
Shortly after, he turned his attention to the west, then in 
all the freshness of its early youth, while the giant foi-ests 
spread almost unbroken from the Alleghanies to the 
Mississippi. In 1812 he commenced the practice of law 
in Eichmond, Ky., and about three years afterward 
22 
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Dved flitt to EaskaBkia, and then to Edwards, in the 

« of Dlinois. There he rose rapidly in bis profeBaioo, 

■oon attained a foremost position as a member of the 

f that Btate. In 1S26 he came to this city, where 

AjAtinaed to reside and practice hi& profession until 

lecease. In 1836 he married Mrs. Amelia R. Mar- 

He nnited with this church, then imder the paetiM- 

of Dr. Beecher, on profession of his faith in Decern- 

1888. In December, 1834, he was elected a ruling 

r. He died of the typhoid fever, while on a visit 

t, at the house of a nephew, in Burlington, Iowa, on 

■ SOUiof August, 1851.» 

' , in the few remarks I shall make upon his character, it 

ll.my wish to avoid the language of eulogy, except so iar 

M tiutt is absolutely necessary to set forth the man, and 

'Moimend him to the imitation of those now yotrng, ea- 

pedally in his profession. The members of the bar, at 

tlte large meeting convened on the iutelligence of hia 

death, have given to the world their high estimate of 

him as a lawyer, a citizen, and a man — an estimate not 

at all ilattLTod or in excess, yet in its solid truthfulness 

and the di'ep sincerity of conviction with which it was 

uttoivil, such as any man might well covet at the hands 

of his ft'llow-men. 

Mr. Starr's mind was distinguished for clearness, ac- 
curiicy, and force. It was not rapid in its operation ; it 
moved at fii-st cautiously and slow ; but he had one great 
ailvantage — an advantage wliich they only can fully es- 
timate who have seen the latent jiower which it gives, as 
a force in i-cserve to be fallen back upon when difficulties 
arc to lie met, and knotty questions solved — I mean the 
advantage of certain great fixed principles. He liad so 
•In till! N1M-P111IN.T No, of the Western Law Jcjunial, there is a beauti- 
ful tribute to tliK luRiiiory of tliis eicellent mao. 
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stndied ihrougJi the subjects to which his attention had 
been called, as to fix the great landmarks by which all 
minor questions must ultimately be settled. There is no 
one firuit of a thorough mental discipline, and a vigorous 
course of wisely directed study, more excellent than the 
settlement of those great points which underlie the super- 
ficial and outward systems of truth. Whether it be in law, 
in theology, or in medicine, there are just such principles, 
fixed as the hills, which bear up entire systems of truth. 
When once his mind had time to revert to these great 
truths, he at once saw his position, and went direct as an 
arrow to his conclusion. There was no turning aside for 
flowers or tropes either in the conduct of his argument, 
or for the embellishment of his rhetoric. His logic was 
clear, direct, and true. He avoided, in speaking, cumber- 
some words and circumlocutions. EUs pleadings were 
drawn up with a singular disregard of forms, yet with a 
masterly conciseness, clearness, and finish. It has been 
remarked by one of his brethren, that they were, in this 
respect, admirable substitutes for the involved and wordy 
forms of the books. In speaking, he won his way, not so 
much by the display of various learning and profound 
reading, as by his dear, judicious argumentation ; by tho 
directness and common sense character of his appeals ; 
and while we may not rank him as possessed of what 
is technically called genius, he undoubtedly possessed 
those high mental powers which, in the long period, are 
vastly more useful and effective. 

Mr. Starr was a man of great simplicity and ingenu- 
ousness of character. There was no approach to show or 
parade. There was no ambition for notoriety, or if it 
existed, it was unknown to his most intimate friends. He 
tiiought directly, and he spoke directly. He seemed never 
to imagine what others would think of him, but uttered 
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MtenUy and freely all his thouglits. I have often bete 
Mioiiished to see fais childlike ingenuoasneBS in rrii|^. 
Often after the conflicts of the day at the ooort-room, aifd 
llie perplexing anzieties of a laivyer's office, fa#ve we i^MH 
ium rise in the social prayer-meeting, and give vent^O-bis 
CittOtions with all the simplicity ct a young CGnrert. -Be 
ipas open and candid withal ; thinkhig no evil iiiini^ 
ke did not snspect it in others. His charitable jndgmenfe 
of his fellow-men were, indeed, sometimes disbonoredlijf 
Ihose in whom he confided ; yet this never affected, i^ 
Hie least, his disposition to regard them all with a fa,yot^ 
Ue eye, and carry ont into practice the Christian nd^ 
f* judge not, lest thou be jn<^ed.'' I know not that theM 
was a being on the footstool toward whom he did Mt, 
from principle, cherish the kindest feelings, and of KrhoOt 
ke would not judge, in many things, fitvorably. 
. Associated with this, was a spirit of well-regulated h^ 
nevolence. His habits of life were, from the beginning, 
fniiral and economical. It was a crime in his eyes to 
waste the blessings of God's providence. Yet aware how 
readily the economical may pass over to the avaricious 
spirit, he seemed to act on the well-fonnded principle of 
giving to every worthy object claiming his benevolence, 
whenever the proper time for it had arrived. The gener- 
ous assistance he has rendered to young members of his 
profession, struggling against adverse influences, to mer- 
chants and individuals having no other claim upon 
him than a simple acquaintance, no man can fully 
know here. For it was part of his character not to let 
his riiiht hand know what his left hand did in the matter 
of benevolence ; and it is only from the spontaneous ac- 
knowledgments of individuals assisted, or from incidental 
circumstances by which it was revealed, that we are per- 
mitted to conjecture the extent of his charities in this 
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direction. As his pastor, I know this, nor have I ever 
seen him dose his hand against a worthy application. 
He lost thousands by his generosity to persons in trouble, 
yet he never arrested or diminished the stream of his 
beneficence. I always found him open-handed whenever 
there was a case which it seemed best to bring before him. 
He seemed to give with a hearty good-will, which at- 
tested that it was not out of regard for me, but from gen- 
nine principle. He was interested in all the great benev- 
olent operations of the day, and gave liberally to them 
all. As a trustee of Lane Seminary, and one of the vice 
presidents of the Board, he was for years one of the most 
efficient members of the Executive Committee. For his 
labors in behalf of that institution, its friends owe him a 
tribute of gratitude. 

One of his most marked characteristics was a nice sense 
of justice, and that which, in a man of principle, is al- 
ways associated with it, incorruptible integrity. There 
was no evasion, no finesse, no tumiug aside from strict 
and absolute justice. His first demand was that the 
offender should do what was right, and then there might 
be a door open for the exercise of generosity. In all his 
intercourse with his fellow-men, and in his conflicts at 
the bar, no man who knew him, doubted for a moment 
his perfect honesty ; that if he was not in &ct right, he 
was himseu profoundly persuaded that he was right. In 
the estimate of him as a pleader, and in accounting for 
his success with the jury, we shall be constrained to attach 
a large influence to this one element of his character. He 
was sincere himself; he was no player with the law as 
an instrument to exhibit his powers of sophistry, and 
demonstrate how easily he could make the worse appear 
the better reason. He carried with him a weight of 
character resulting from fixed principles of integrity, and 
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he conveyed to the minds of the yonng the impreBsion of 
his sincerity. There is no mightier element of success 
with men, than an elevated character. Cicero makes 
this indispensable to all snccess in oratory, and in this 
instance, at least, we have a happy illustration of his 
principle. 

Mr. Starr was open and courteous in his interconrso 
with his fellow-men. To the younger members of the 
bar, he was specially attentive, taking a lively interest in 
them and in their success. 

As a lawyer, he illustrated those qualities which I 
have endeavored to set before you in this discourse, as 
belonging to your profession. Every good work, and 
every true reform, and every wise enterprise for the im- 
provement of society, found in him an active supporter. 

But the crowning excellence of his life was his chris- 
tian character. He was a sincere, noiseless, straight-for- 
ward Christian. He abhorred formalism and show in 
religion. The portraiture drawn of a good man by one 
of the sacred writers, was emphatically descriptive of 
him. He did justly, loved mercy, and walked humbly 
with his God. Ho was always at his post in the Church, 
the lecturo-room, and the prayer-room. He was promptly 
in attendance at the meetings of the session, and ready to 
do his part as a Christian and an officer in the house of 
God. For nearly five years that I have sustained the 
relation of pastor to him, his arm has always been ready 
for my support. He was himself a pastor's son, and he 
knew how to sympathize with the trials and toils of the 
ministry. Ho gave the countenance of his presence to 
all our religious meetings, and the whole strength of his 
influence to assist his pastor and fellow-elders in carrying 
on the work of the Lord. His interest and personal atten- 
tion extended to the Sabbath school, to tiio young and 
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to those who came into the congregation as strangers from 
abroad. He has gone from us; a man we loved and 
respected as an humble follower of Christ; who laid hia 
talents and his life at his Master^s feet. I will not pass 
beyond his public character ; I will not enter the domes* 
tic circle and re-open the fountains of grief. We can 
commend those from whom he has' been taken, and her 
from whom God has thus suddenly removed the dear 
companion of her pilgrimage, to the grace and loving 
kindness of Him who rules sovereign over all the afiairs 
of time. He died as he lived ; without fear, and with a 
calm reliance on his Bedeemer for salvation. A Chris- 
tian, he fell asleep in the arms of Jesus. We could have 
wished it had been, in one respect, otherwise; we could 
have wished that he might have gone to rest from this 
place of his abode, amid the attentions of his wide circle 
of friends, amid the prayers of his fellow-christians, amid 
the scenes of his professional and Christian life ; we 
could have wished to have gone with him down the dark 
valley, till we saw the light break in upon his soul 
fix)m the opening heaven beyond ; we could have wished 
that on the ears of those nearest to him, the whispers of 
affection and hope had fallen, and that it had been our 
privilege to hear him speak of the life to come. But the 
Infinite Lord, who doeth all things in wisdom, did other- 
wise ordain. We bow to his high decision, assured that 
though our brother and friend took not his departure from 
our side, yet that he has ascended from the conflicts and 
toils of time to the rest of God's people and the compan- 
ionship of the Lamb. Let it be our daily effort so to live 
the life of the righteous, that at length we may quietly 
die the death of the righteous. Soon the scenes that now 
absorb you will have passed away ; the places that know 
you will know you no more forever. The night approadi- 
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eth ; the Btill, dark, cold night of the grave ; the night 
whose darkness no effort of the human soul, no deduc- 
tions of human reason, no instructions of an earthly 
philosophy, no science of time can at all disperse. This 
night comes to you and to me. The morning cometh ! 
the morning of the Savior's love and visible presence! 
the morning of redemption, when the soul, delivered from 
the darkness and bondage of corruption, is ushered into 
the glorious sanctuary of the Lord most high I This 
morning cometh only to those who, penitent for sin, have 
trusted in Christ for pardon, and sought, throng his 
, strength, for the riches and glory of the better life. 



THE MOSAIC LAW OF USURY. 



It is now more than a year since I received, from a 
member of this chnrch, a request for information in re- 
Bpect to the natm-e of the Mosaic law of usury. More 
i^cently the same request has been urged upon me from 
diflFerent quarters. I mention these facts, in order to 
6how you that my design, in the following remarks, is 
rather to assist the minds of those who are inquiring on 
this subject for their own guidance, than merely to take 
part in the discussion of a subject which seems destined 
to create periodical excitements, such as that which, of 
late, has given new interest and importance to it before 
the community. Standing entirely aloof from the parties 
in these discussions; knowing well that truth, as the 
stars, is best seen from a position which excludes the in- 
direct reflections from the multitudes about you, I have 
no design to become a party with any man or any set of 
men, but to speak the truth simply, clearly, and fully, as 
it presents itself to my view. In discoursing from this 
place, it is my purj)ose to avoid, as far as may be, the 
purely political aspect of the subject, and except so far 
as it is necessary to its illustration, confine myself either 
to the biblical or the moral view of it. There are politi- 
cal, social, and general aspects of this subject, which can 
be more appropriately discussed by intelligent men of 
business and the members of the bar. And there are 
28 (265) 
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Scriptural and moral aspects of the question — ^its relation 
to the teachings of God's word and its influence upon the 
spiritual interests of men, that bring it within the range 
of the instructions of the pulpit. 

1. Our first inquiry respects the law in the case, as given 
by Moses to the Israelites. Let us turn to the statute first 
made and recorded in Ex. xxii, 25 : ^'Jf thou lend moaej 
to any of my people that is poor by thee, thou shalt not 
be to him as a usurer, neither shalt thou lay upon him 
usury." The term translated " usury" primarily signi- 
fies a " Ji^^," or as a verb " to hite;^^ and is applied to 
the bite of a venomous serpent: the word itself convey- 
ing the idea which in that day was attached to usuiy as 
that which produced deadly effects. The real meaning 
of the term, in this passage, is the gain of money beyond 
the principal, or what is now denominated interest. 
The whole passage prohibits the taking of interest on 
money loaned to the poor. You perceive this limitation 
in the command. So far as this injunction was their 
guide, it was lawful for an Israelite to loan on interest to 
those in good circumstances, but not to those who were 
in distress. To these they were enjoined to lend money 
without exacting any return beyond the principal. You 
perceive here the benevolence of this statute. It had re- 
spect to the poor and their relief, and was designed to 
:ict as an incitement to generous conduct on the part of 
those in possession of wealth. 

The next passage which claims attention is found in 
Levit. XXV, 35, 36, 37: "And if thy brother be waxen 
poor, and fallen in decay with thee, thou shalt reheve 
him ; yea though he be a stranger, or a sojourner ; that 
he may live with thee. Take thou no usury of him or 
increase ; but fear thy God ; that thy brother may live 
with thee. Thou shalt not give him thy money upon 
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usury, nor lend him thy victuals for increase." This, like 
the preceding passage, is evidently an injunction to treat 
charitably and generously the poor brethren ; and to act 
kindly toward those in necessitous circumstances. It is 
limited in its terms to such cases, and implies that in other 
cases interest might be lawfully taken. 

The last statute on the subject is in Deut. xxiii, 19, 20: 
'' Thou shalt not lend upon usury to thy brother ; usury 
of money, usury of victuals, usury of anything that is 
lent upon usury. Unto a stranger thou mayest lend upon 
usury; but unto thy brother thou shalt not lend upon 
usury ; that the Lord thy God may bless thee in all that 
thou settest thine hand to in the land whither thou goest 
to possess it." On this passage I remark. (1). That it was 
given after the others and is to be regarded as final on 
this question. The injunctions to refrain from loaning 
money on interest to the poor, seem to have been given 
early in the life of the Jews in the wilderness. But now, 
after forty years' sojourn there, they were about to enter 
the promised land and cease to be mere wanderers. This 
final command stood as that which was to control their 
conduct in their more settled condition. (2). The former 
injunctions merely restrained them from taking interest 
of the poor — ^from imposing ruinous conditions upon their 
necessitous brethren. But this prohibited the taking of 
any interest from an Israelite. It absolutely put a stop 
to all loaning for gain among the members of the Hebrew 
commonwealth. It broke down the distinction between 
the rich and poor, and obliged them to treat each other 
in this particular alike. It not only prohibited money 
usury, but with equal explicitness enjoined against all 
kinds of interest on loans. Neither grain, nor imple- 
ments of husbandry, nor food, nor clothing were allowed 
to be lent with the prospect of intetrest upon them. (8). 
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The former injunctions did not distingaish the stranger, 
in any manner, from the Israelites. They were to be 
treated very much in the same manner — especially if 
they were poor and distressed. Yet in this final injunc- 
tion, there is a clear and emphatic distinction made be- 
tween the races. " Unto a stranger thou mayest lend 
upon usury ; but unto thy brother thou shalt not lend upon 
usury." That the stranger, here referred to, is a stranger 
to the conmionwealth of Israel, is obvious from the &ct, 
that at the time of this injunction, the Israelites were all 
mingled together, as brethren descended from a common 
ancestry and seeking for a common home. The stranger 
is not a mere casual sojourner from one tribe in another, 
but a foreigner, a stranger to the house and lineage of 
Jacob. 

A little attention to these separate injunctions will 
serve to unfold the design of God in giving them to 
Israel. The first two enactments recognize the propriety 
of taking interest from those able to pay interest, but 
condemn the taking of it from those whose circum- 
stances render the payment difficult or distressing. It is 
a rule in the interpretation of law, tliat things, naturally 
indifterent, when not prohibited, are allowed. And it is 
perfectly allowable, in the case before us, to suppose that 
the injunction not to loan upon interest to the poor recog- 
nized the right to loan for interest to those who were not 
poor. The spirit of this enactment is one of kindness to 
the weak and necessitous. It is the spirit of brotherly 
aftection and kindness, seeking to elevate the lowly, to 
minister to the wants of the distressed without the expec- 
tation of reward. It is the very spirit of that Gospel- 
injunction "As ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye also to them likewise. For if ye love them which 
love you, what thank have ye? for sinners also lore 
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those that love them. And if 70 do good to them which 
do good to you, what thank have ye ? for sinners also do 
even the same. And if ye lend to them of whom ye 
hope to receive, what thank have ye? for sinners also 
lend to sinners to receive as much again." In both cases 
it was not so much a political regulation^ as a direction 
respecting the manner in which they were to treat those 
in circumstances to demand their aid, but not in circum- 
stances to warrant the fitting return. And as such, as 
the embodiment of the pure spirit of the Gospel, it must 
remain characteristic of the teachings of the house of 
God so long as poverty and distress abide on earth. It 
was the inculcation of a nobler spirit than that which 
animated the world at large ; it was a step in advance of 
the sordid maxims of selfishness, and a stem rebuke of 
the money-loving spirit that would take advantage of the 
very necessities of poverty to tread it down into a deeper 
poverty ; that instead of being bound to lend a helping 
hand to the sons and daughters of affliction without the 
least expectation of reward, would cast the shadow of a 
darker night upon their souls, and aggravate the already 
fearful difficulties in their path to competence. These 
injunctions, taken from God's word, although written 
thousands of years apart, inculcate the same divine spirit 
of charity and compassion — the spirit which lends where 
there is no expectation of receiving a reward; which 
does not blazon its good deeds before the public eye for 
the purpose of reaping, in the good opinions of men, a full 
equivalent for every dollar given or loaned to the sufier- 
ing; but which, not letting its right-hand know what its 
left-hand doeth, searcheth out the objects of compassion 
and pours upon them a hearty benevolence — a benevo- 
lence that asks for no equivalent from man, and expects 
nothing but the approbation of conscience and the smileB 
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of the Giver of every good and perfect gift. Such is the 
character of those injunctions on the subject of usury which 
were given early in the wilderness life of the Israelites. 

But when you come to the command given in Deuter- 
onomy, you sec at once another and an independent enact- 
ment. Nothing is said about the poor or the rich ; no 
distinctions are recognized among the children of Israel. 
All are brethren, and all are now to be subject to one 
general rule. There is a direct, positive enactment, inde- 
pendent of all social or merely religious distinctions ; a 
sweeping prohibition of interest on anything whatever 
loaned to their brethren; and coupled with this, and 
showing its political character, is an equally broad and 
manifest distinction between them and foreigners. The 
prohibition is applicable to all the sons of Israel, the 
permission respects all who are strangers to their com- 
monwealth; the prohibition within the twelve tribes has 
no exceptions, the permission outside of the same tribes 
has no legal exceptions — none but those which the spirit 
of the former injunctions would lead them to make. If 
ever there was a purely political statute, this was one. 
It is as much so as the law of naturalization in our coun- 
try, regulating the franchise and shutting out the stranger, 
who had not become regularly a citizen, from certain priv- 
ileges. It is different from the former injunctions in its 
design, and rests upon an entirely different basis. Those 
given in the wilderness, and touching the spirit with 
which they are to act, are as wide in their application as 
the family of man ; while this respects primarily and ex- 
clusively the land of Canaan, and the people of Israel. » 
Nor is it at all diflScult to compass the reasons for its i 
enactment as a political measure, while it is wholly be- 
yond our power to understand them, if it be regarded 
simply as a matter of religion, and connected with that 
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Bnbetantial morality which is to remain while all forms 
of government are changed, and nnderlie them as the 
foundations for the purest and noblest constitutions of the 
State. 

There are two reasons for this statute which will at 
once occur to those &miliar with the Mosaic polity. The 
first, respects the home condition of the people. It is 
clear from all the arrangements of this system, that it 
was the purpose of the divine lawgiver to attach the na- 
tion to that particular soil, and so preserve them from 
dispersion among other nations. A special landed inter- 
est was conferred upon each tribe and upon each family ; 
the law so arranged and guarded the transfer and re- 
turn of property in the soil, that it rendered the final 
alienation of it utterly impossible. It thus provided a 
homestead for every family, and by the arrangements for 
marriage, prevented its passing into another tribe. Now, 
the object of prohibiting the taking of interest, was not 
merely to spare the poor, for this, the regulation of it 
might have done ; but to discourage traffic among them- 
selves, and oblige them to rely chiefly upon the cultiva- 
tion of the soil. It both saved the poor from deeper 
poverty by rendering all debts of interest illegal, and also 
discouraged that trading spirit in consequence of which 
the inducements to alienate their landed possessions would 
have been greatly increased. The most permanent soci- 
eties in the world are the agricultural. They are an- 
chored to the soil, and draw from its bosom their suste- 
nance. A community of mere traders are always fluctu- 
ating, rising and falling, moving from point to point ac- 
cording to the exigencies of business, and the courses of 
trade. Now, this was one thing which God designed to 
discourage. In order to prepare the way for Messiah, 
this nation must be preserved and kept together on their 
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own soil. And nothing would tend bo powerfblly to 
effect this as the various regulations respecting property, 
enforced by this command against all debts of usury. A 
purely commercial people like the ancient Phcenicians, 
cannot pro8i>er without loans of interest ; and to prohibit 
this universally in all Palestine, was the snrest means of 
restraining the people to the more quiet pursuits of agri- 
culture, and such manufactures as they chiefly needed. I 
understand, therefore, the purpose of this law against 
all interest, to be, in part, to co-operate with the other 
laws respecting property, by means of which the equaUty 
of families was preserved, their homes became more 
surely theirs, while international commerce, save on the 
most liberal terms, was discouraged. Its effect must have 
been to aid all the other enactments on the subject of 
property, and so bind the nation more firmly to their own 
soil, and oblige them to be more purely agricultural in 
their tastes and occupations. 

The second reason for this enactment respects other 
nations. It was a part of the divine policy to keep this 
nation distinct from all other nations — to bind them to- 
gether for the great work which through them was to be 
wrought out for the world. In various regulations there 
is exhibited a purpose to separate, and keep them separate, 
from foreign intermixture. They were the sons of Abra- 
ham ; they were the chosen people of God ; for them 
were the ordinances, and the altar, and the mercy-seat. 
The stranger could not enter their temple ; the stranger 
might be enslaved ; he was made subject to various appa- 
rently arbitrary disabilities for the express purpose of 
tenehing the Israelites their brotherhood, and binding 
tlioni together in the closest union. Now, the law which 
prohibited the taking of usury from their brethren, while 
it allowed the taking of it from foreigners, was just one 
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of these politic regulations designed to impress the dis- 
tinction of race, and make broad the difference between 
them and other nations. It enabled the Jew to trade 
outside of his country, and gather into it as much of the 
products of other climes as was essential to its highest 
physical prosperity ; at the same time it not only left his 
Boil untouched and his nation a unit, but threw around 
them the bond of a privilege nowhere else enjoyed. 

It may seem to some of you that this was a small, or 
p,t least, as viewed in the light of this age, a very narrow 
project. But in the light of God's purpose in setting 
apart the Jewish nation, as it shines from the cross, this 
entire system is foimd to be a most wonderful and com- 
plete whole. It was not a system for aggression upon the 
world at large, but of centralization and preservation of 
the truth at home, and preparation for the coming of Him 
who, sweeping away altar and temple, rites and ceremo- 
nies, and the whole civil constitution, should commission 
his disciples to preach the Gospel to every creature. It 
was not a system for conquest, emigration, and boundless 
empire, but the chrysalis state of that Church which, in 
due time, should break forth and spread its wings for a 
world-wide flight. For such a purpose the Jewish eco- 
nomy was divinely arranged, and the proof of its wisdom 
lies not only in its theoretical unity and beauty, but in 
its ultimate and complete success. 

A single incident in their history will show you the 
working of this law and its effect upon the nation at 
large. During the time of the captivity there was, almost 
of necessity in some respects, a relaxation of many of 
their political regulations. This law in respect to usury 
was undoubtedly violated. Shortly after their return to 
their own land, it became necessary for the poor to bor- 
row of the rich, in order to supply themselves with com 
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and pay the kings tribute. The creditors, instead of lend- 
ing freely, exacted usury and thus brought multitudes bo 
deeply in their debt as to obtain control, for the time, of 
both their persons and property. At length the condi- 
tion of the people, sinking deeper and deeper into debt 
under the iron hand of usury, became so deplorable as 
to arrest the attention of Nehemiah, the governor. He 
immediately took measures to enforce the law, compelled 
the creditors to remit a part of the principal with the 
interest, and i*estore the persons and the lands they had 
appropriated. Immediately the nation was again erect 
and we hear of no more trouble among them on the sub- 
ject of property. Undoubtedly there were men, during 
the course of the long existence of the nation, who vio- 
lated this and other laws. It was the cause of great 
sorrow and suffering to Israel that her sins so often de- 
manded divine chastisement. It is especially to be 
remarked that whenever she kept the laws, she prospered, 
and whenever she trod upon them, she, in turn, reaped a 
harvest of misery. Such, in brief, were the Mosaic laws 
on the subject of usury, and such, in part, the reasons 
for their enactment. The first injunction forbade the 
oppression of the poor and the exacting of interest on 
loans made to them, while it allowed the taking of inte- 
rest from those able to pay it. The second forbade abso- 
lutely all loans on interest to Jews and allowed them to 
all others. 

Now it is a question with some minds^ whether or 
not this law of Moses is binding upon vs. The request 
which has given rise to this discussion evidently shows 
this. The discussion of the subject thus far, we might 
suppose, was suflScient to answer this question. But in 
order to place it more ftiUy before you, permit me to 
make a few additional remarks. 
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First. The Mosaic law, as a civil constitntion, fell with 
the Jewish nation and the religions ritnal. Tliis entire 
system, in all its parts, was constructed for a particular 
people, for a particular land, for special circumstances, 
and for a single object. The same people, circumstances, 
and object never could meet again in all the history of 
the world. The people were descendants of one man, 
and set apart, from their origin, for the purpose and long 
trained with this in view. The circumstances of taking 
possession of their country by conquest, of holding it 
by tribes and families, of maintaining among them the 
pure worship of Jehovah, amid surrounding paganism, 
were singular ; while the great object of their separation, 
the preparation of the way for the coming of the Messiah, 
was one that never could arise again. All the legislation 
of Moses respected their common ancestry, the subjuga- 
tion and possession of a land only theirs by promise, the 
maintenance of the worship of Jehovah, the exclusion 
of idolatry, the preparation, by symbols, and types, 
and peculiar rites, of the minds of the people, both of that 
and ultimately of all nations, for the mission of the incar- 
nate Kedeemer. It was a great and consistent whole. 
The laws of property, like those respecting religion, were 
all dovetailed together and adjusted to the people, the 
position of the nation, and the grand object before them. 
Never was there a code such as this, for consistency and 
appropriateness to its great objects, formed in any land. 
Many of its provisions, which to sciolists and unthinking 
infidels seem absurd, constitute some of its most remark- 
able features for wisdom and political sagacity. He who 
will study it as a constitution given to such a nation, in 
such a position, with such objects before it, and in such 
an age of the world, will be amazed at its variety, its 
adaptation, its sagacity — if such a tena may be used of 
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iho product of wisdom — and its immense snperiority, as 
a system, over all cotemporaneons govemments. Bat 
while this is eminently tme, while no man can study it 
intelligently without admiration, yet the very fiict that it 
was such a perfect whole — ^the fact, that it was bo wonder- 
fully constructed to suit that people, that land, and those 
grand objects — the fact, that it was perfect for the singu- 
lar work it was destined then and there to accomplish, is 
the very reason why, when that work was effected, when 
the object, to attain which Abraham had been called, 
Palestine planted, and Moriah crowned with the temple, 
was gained, then this whole structure must of course fall 
and as a system pass away. The very fact, that it was so 
perfect in that position and so admirably adapted to that 
object, is the chief reason why, as a whole, it was not 
only unfit for any other nation, but actually good for 
nothing and worse than nothing, when the circumstances 
and objects, to meet which it was constructed, were all 
changed. Those were no ordinary objects and that was 
no ordinary legislation ; and their very extraordinary 
nature set them apart from all things else as alone fit for 
each other. The ark of Noah was large and admirably 
constructed for its purpose ; but there was never needed 
but one such vessel, as there never was to be but one such 
object, and so when the vast fabric settled upon Ararat 
it became useless to all future generations. Its timbers 
they might have used; some of its proportions might 
teach them a lesson in the art of boat building; but 
the huge whole was never again to be reconstructed. It 
was fitted for its one great work and that alone. Just 
so was it with this Mosaic economy. As a system, 
unique and admirable, it stands the wonder of ages ; as 
a system for the use of other nations it has waxed old, 
effete, and useless, When Jesus appeared, he stmck 
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down its more strictly religions features, and when the 
Boman eagles flew over prostrate Judca and wetted their 
beaks in the blood of Israel's unfortunate children, and 
his fierce scourge lashed them into a retumless captivity, 
then did that, which remained, cease to possess an 
organic life and exist as the mould of a noble nation. 
The laws of Moses, as a civil and religious system, are 
no more binding upon the conscience of the world than 
the ancient canon law upon the aborigines of this land. 
The Grospel, the Acts, and the Epistles explicitly declare 
the freedom of the world from the burden of that system, 
and introduce mankind into the real temple, the gloriouB 
constitution of a pure Christianity. 

Second. But while this system fell, as a whole, yet the 
inquiry arises whether there are not parts of it which we 
are bound to rescue from the general wreck and intro- 
duce into our codes of law as well adapted to serve the 
great purpose of Jiuman government in our times ? Are 
there not mighty foundation-stones, noble pillars, and 
rich capitals with which we may give solidity and beauty 
to our forms of law ? Undoubtedly this is the case. Otup 
laws are the plunder of all past governments, recon- 
structed and fitted to our times. And there is no code 
of the past that has contributed a tenth part as much of 
solid materials for this purpose as this very system of 
Moses. But then every part of it must be judged of by 
itself and by its adaptation to our times. You cannot 
take it as a whole ; nor can you separate the parts indis- 
criminately and appropriate the first that may meet your 
eye. You are to judge for yourself of the propriety and 
the fitness of each of these statutes, in view of our times, 
position, and prospects. Let us take, in illustration of 
this, the law respecting the loan of money on interest. 
Will you take tiie first injunction, as given in the wilder- 
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wliich in its spirit is of nnirersal adaptat^U, 
Qftrmonize^ with all the teachings of the new Tea- 
3i, and ia essentially the spirit of the Gospel, "Thoo 
not bite the poor with thy usury, and make him 
r with thy exactions." To all thia we say, amen! 
is a principle that may be incorporated, at least, as 
fol- rule, if not as a civil law, into the fodes of all 
a&. But even in respect to thia, yon woidd find no 
difficulty, were yon to attempt to digest it into a 
il statnte, and make a legal thing of it, to be super- 
, by jndges and enforced by magistrates. It may, 
all, be one of those things which had better be left 
jie legislation of conscience than that of the State. 
But passing this by, will you take the great statute on 
subject which bound the nation of Israel when in 
promised land J Well, here are two formidable quee- 
oa : the law forbids interest from one class of people, 
tod allows it from another. Who, then, among us, are 
the " brethren " from whom interest is not to be taken, and 
who ail! the sti-an^tTS ft-oni whom it may be taken ? Here, 
at the outset, we ai-e attempting to impose the legislation 
desigiiLtl fur a nnit, upon a vast mass of dissimilar and 
incongnious mati-rials. Most men in our land have an- 
cestors of half ji t\o7xn different nations. We are the i-e- 
Bidtant of luiiidn'ils of races — the product of an admix- 
ture of all nations. Who are the strangers and who are 
the liri,'tluvii in our land ? Let the man who can trace 
\\U jreucalofry thronirh one nation four centuries, answer! 
Hut even if thi'se questions were settled, there are others 
bi'liiud them of equal difficidty. There wei'O certain laws 
regulating the alienation and return of property in Pales- 
tine, and certain other laws of nian-iagc, which forbade the 
separation of tlie home estate from the tribe to whom it 
belonged, in reference to which, and in close connection 
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witli which, this statute was passed. It was these do- 
mestic arrangements that made this law at all bearable, 
and gave it its peculiar wisdom. Now, will you tear 
away this part and leave the rest ? Will you take the 
capital of a pillar of a Grecian temple, and fix it along- 
side the delicate tracery of a Gothic cathedral ? Will 
yon take the arch, and, knocking away its abutments, at- 
tempt to hold it up by the key-stone ? 

Or, will you take another step, and concluding, as all 
men are now citizens of the world, there is to be hence- 
forth no distinctions of men into brethren and foreigners, 
adopt the one part of this statute, and rigorously forbid 
all loan of money or anything else on interest ? Now, 
the very statement of this subject shows you that when 
men talk of the laws of Moses on this subject as binding 
upon us, they reason very absurdly. Let them first tell 
us what they mean by these laws, and then let them 
inform us which part of them, or whether the whole, are 
to be adopted, either as matters of conscience, or out of 
a mere political expediency. Now, 1 have no hesitation 
in saying that the final statute of the Jewish constitution 
on this subject, would be in our case not only profoundly 
absurd, but exceedingly ridiculous. We might, with 
greater show of reason, adopt their laws of marriage, and 
oblige younger brothers to marry the widows of their 
deceased kindred, for the purpose of keeping an estate in 
one family. Let us profit by all that is good in this 
ancient constitution; let us adopt from it those funda- 
mental principles essential to the prosperity of all States ; 
let us incorporate such provisions as are adapted to the 
age, the country, and the people around us ; let us modify 
what we cannot fiilly adopt, or reject entirely what can- 
not be modified to suit our circumstances ; but let us not 
talk of transporting hither, from that peculiar system, its 
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; peetiliiir and nxdoaive enactments^- en actmenta 
; spraor; troro drciimBtances that never liavo existed, 
•Dd proba>iiy never M-ill exist, again. Let ns not imitate 
ttisft^y of sDuic of our Dutch ancestors, who, becauBe thej 
hwl cranes in tlie ends of their houses, built along the 
teoak in Holland, their father-land, wherewith to elevate 
tteir goods from the boats beneath, must needs construct 
flieir honses on the hiU-sido in this countrj-, in a similar 
HtUtaeT,* But leading this part of onr subject, permit me 
tonmark that this law, on which we have been dwelling, 
tMuhes ns two things. First, that interest on money is 
Abt, <si conrBe, wrong ; and, eeomd, that it may be toaA* 
■ matter <^ regolation b; stetate law. 

The taking of monerjr on intereat baa bean opposed 
chiefly on two gronnds — tiie decUndioiu of SoiptiBV 

■ Michadii takn k toonvhst diSerant tmw of Uiis BulqeeL He upiM 
in &?or of the prohibiUoa of interest hy Mows; (1). On (he gtonud tJiat 
there was no risk in the loaning of money, as (he debtor's peiBon, wife, 
children, and pri'iiirly vrcrc nil subject to be taken in remnneration for 
tha Holit. (2). |!if.!iuSL' tlip lich would not lend to the poor without 
itilerest, nlu'ii Ihpj- Could lond to those in better circumaUuces with inle- 
rest. (.1). Iti'cuu^e numcy could not be invested in real eetalc, so as to 
derive nn iiieonic from it as nith us, and therefore tlie loan of it was lihe 
tlic loan of a book ; it (lid not deprive the owner of an interest he could 
have obtained in oflier ways. Ho says, however, rhat " Before it (tha 
prohiliilii)n of interest), could eease to be unreasonable in any coniitiy, 
the inalienable tenure of lands nmst first be introduced ; and that again 
coidd not take place without the grossest injustice, unless every individ- 
ual had hia appropriation of laud. Where the Mosaic laws concerning 
interest are to hold, the Mosaic laws respecting property in land must 
previously bu established ; and these can never be introduced without 
injUHtico, but in the ease of a people at once taking possession of a 
country, afttrr expelling its former inhabitants, and makino: an equal 
division of the land. Had men attended to the inseparable Connection 
of those two sets of laws, our ecclesiastic.il code would never have adop- 
ten the Mosaic hostility fo interest, nor would uninformed, but honorable 
Christians, over have made conscience of taking it." 

Laws ok Ui'sfs, Art 15.^. 
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and the nature of money. The old canon law opposed it 
on the ground chiefly of the laws of Moses. But we 
have seen that these laws expressly allow it in some 
cases and f<»rbid it in others. It cannot, therefore, be 
absolutely wrong. It may be inexpedient; it may be 
wrong in some cases ; but the moment you put the ques- 
tion on the ground of a mere expediency, and attempt to 
justify it by special circumstances, you admit that it is 
not absolutely wrong, and that the general rule may be 
that it ifi right. In point of fiEu^t, there is not a single 
passage of Scripture which, rightly interpreted, inculcates 
the idea of an innate wrong in the loaning of money on 
interest. In the Old Testament, the few passages which 
refer to it, aside firom those already explained, refer to it 
as contraiy to an existing law — a special regulation of 
God for the conduct of that people. Of course, in their 
case it was wrong, when exacted of their brethren. But 
in the New Testament, I do not really know of a single 
passage which can legitimately be made to bear upon it. 
So far as any direct or particular passage of Scripture is to 
guide us, therefore, we find nothing to oondenm the prac- 
tice in us as a general rule.* 

Is there then any injustice in the thing itself? For if 
there is, then the general rules of God's word will con- 
demn it. It was argued by Aristotle, tliat as money pro- 
duced nothing, therefore it ought not to receive interest. 
The schoolmen, among whom this philosopher had great 
authority, followed his lead, and relying partly on the 
canon law, denounced all loans of money for interest. 
And it was not until the reformation under Luther broke 
up the great sea of thought, and left the human mind free 

* Nunc igitur concludo jodicandum de usuris esse, non ez particnlari 
aliquo Sciiptuna loeo, Md tantam ez aeqaitatu r^fj^U."— Oalviv. 

24 
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I tbe iron chuos of a ilegenerate iuerarchy, that men 
nd b> attack citliur the csDc-a law or its great defeod- 
«i, the eehooliDCTi. Then this whole euhject w&s dia- 
CMied, and broo^t to the test of the Bible and the trne 
iietiipe established. Money, it was clBimed, was not 
fbalf a jHwdocer ; it vaa barren, mere pecatiis, gold and 
■Drer; it b^rot do childroi ; it created do more money, 
VUb eoonde stran^y in onr eara. To ub, money is the 
MfCMOitatioD of almost all other things of & merely 
•Mterial iotcrest. It stands for honses and lands, iar 
«an uid meat, for iron and brass, {ot all die pvodnetB ol 
-Ihe soil, and all the agutdes h^ vhidi the eartti n tilled, 
■ad all the varioos forma of the faesotifal and the nsefbl 
faito irhidi the prodocts of the eardt are mansiactaied. 
It is, in one sense, the greatest producer m the world, as it 
li Ae medium of ezcluuige, and tbe represraitBtivB of all 
tAer matenal values. It builds ships and dwdliogB, it 
{4ow8 and sows, it mann&dnres and trades; it is {vesent 
in all comniorco, on all seas and all shores; it creates rail- 
roads and ciiiials. cai-s and Ixiats; it feeds the hungry, 
hoals tiie sick, I'liraishes comfort and luxury to the well, 
clutlii-s tlif body, and stimulates the mind; it erects 
scliool -houses and colleges ; it prints books and forms 
libraries ; it stt-reoty^K-s the Bible and rears churches ; it 
sustaiiiri the Gosi^d and sends the missionary abroad 
throutr'iimt the world. By consent of mankind it has 
been luaiie tlie ei-juivalent of things so various, services 
80 valnaljle, and agencies so important. Now to say that, 
intrinsically, it is valueless, is well enough when we arc 
arguing resiK'Cting it in view of eternity; but it is absurd 
ill n-'ference to time. It is not wbctlier, in itself, it is use- 
less, liut whclliLT it Is now useless ; it la not how it camo 
to lie useful, but wliether it is useful at all 1 That which 
stands as the erjuivalent of labor, which is made the only 
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legal tender in case of debt ; that which is, by the action 
of all civilized nations, constituted the representative of 
all material products, that serves as the medium for ex- 
change and purchase, must be one of the most productive, 
useful, and powerfiil agents in the world.* There is con- 
centrated in it the productive energy of all those things 
which in civilized society it represents. It is this very 
tact that constitutes its tremendous power, that arms it 
with so wide an influence, that sets the world crazy to 
obtain it, that exalts its possessor above the gaping 
crowd, that makes it one of the most fearful tempters to 
the soul and leads the sacred writers to designate it as 
the root of all evil. Now to argue that the intellect, 
which a man has labored to discipline so that he can 
manage your affairs, understand your disease, and plead 
your cause, deserves reward for its use, while the money, 

* The Hon. John Whipple, in a recent essay on usury laws, attempts 
to correct Bentfaam's fanciful interpretation of Aristotle's remark, 
•* money is naturally barren/' and in so doing, gives one just as fanciful. 
Bentham states that Aristotle " had never been able to discover in any 
one piece of money any organs for generating any other such piece." A 
fanciful mode, we suppose, of stating that money, unlike seeds and fruits 
and the earth, etc., was not itself a direct producer — ^that it ever remained 
the same. Mr. Whipple interprets Aristotle as meaning, " that the lender 
of money ought not to be encouraged, because ho produces nothing." 
Whether Bentham is correct or not, Calvin, who had studied Aristotle 
thoroughly, agrees with him, and gives substantially the same interpre- 
tation to the Aristotelian maxim — " pccunia non parit pecuniam." But 
if Mr. Whipple is correct in the interpretation of Aristotle, he is singu- 
larly unfortunate in the vindication of his logic. He says, " The hirer, 
by his own industry, aided by this instrument called money, may produce 
a ship, or a thousand bushels of wheat. But the lender produces noth- 
ing." It is an old maxim, " quod facit per alium, facit per se;" and if 
the lender contributes, as the result of his skill, one of the elements 
necessary to produce Uie ship, it is a new kind of logic, which strips 
him of all just share in the work of production. Mr. Whipple is too 
able a man, and has written too able an essay, to need the support of 
such an argument. 
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idiidi another has labored with eqiuiHisriditity taft 
gathered with much pains-taking, and which can sens 
yon jnst as effectually in another direction, in assistkig 
joa to build your house, or farm your land, or ccmst^rucsk 
your swift boats, is not doserving of reward, is to aigne 
nithout logic and make distinctions without a diffeiimioe; 
The widow, whose husband has left her and h^ orphan 
children a sum sufficient to maintain and educate them, 
aaay not, according to this logic, loan the money on into- 
vest and so receive her living, but she must purchase a 
fiurm, rent it, and receive the interest therec^. 8he nugr 
not receive interest on the very thing itsdf, but she may 
go and use it, just as the person to whom she loaned 
it might have dcme, and purdiase that, on the use of 
irhidi, she may receive interest. !Now the law of Mosea 
incnlcates no such doctrine as this. It expressly allawed 
tlie taking of interest in some cases, and in oth^^ it sa 
^med the laws of property as to forestall the necessil^ 
of interest on money. It designed in some cases to keep 
the people to the land, while in others, it was designed 
to permit them to go forth to traffic. There was there- 
fore nothing wrong in taking interest on money, in the 
case of the Jews, except when, to accomplish a specific 
purpose, it was forhiddcn ; and in our case there can be 
no wrong, except in such cases as the spirit of the 
Savior's injunction would condemn : " Do ye to others as 
ye would have them do unto you."* 

It is equally clear, from tlie passages we have examined, 

* The equity of interest on money loaned has been grounded on 

1. The danger of loss, and the necessity of compensation to make iif 
for actual losses. 

2. On the advantage which the borrower derives from the capital of 
anotlier. 

3. On the benefits which the owner might have derived from it had h* 
put it to use for himself. 
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that money was r^arded as a thing to be rcgnlated. It 
was so regulated by the Mosaic law at the different 
periods at which these statutes were framed ; not indeed 
by limiting the rates of interest, but by either permitting 
it entirely or forbidding it entirely, according to the cir- 
cumstances of the borrower. The regulation of it was 
wholly with reference to the best interests of the entire 
community. If it was forbidden at first to take interest 
firom the poor, it was for the purpose of cultivating in 
those able to lend, a generous and a kind spirit, and of 
enabling those too poor to pay, to retrieve their fortunes 
and rise to competence. If afterward it was forbidden 
to take it of their brethren, while it was allowable to 
take it of all other men, the design was to promote attach- 
ment to the soil, and unity and brotherly affection on the 
one side, and on the other enable them to maintain that 
degree of general traffic with the world at large, which 
would best promote the highest interest of the State. 
Indeed in all civilized States money has been so regu- 
lated. Itself the creature of law, it has been made spe- 
cially subject to law. The very fact, that civilized 
nations have clothed it with such power and made it the 
general representative of material interests and the 
medium of universal exchange, is the most cogent reason 
why they have seen fit to regulate it by laws adapted in 
their view to promote the highest interests of the whole 
community. Now whether in our times and in our cir- 
cumstances the law shall do more than fix the actual 
value of money — whether it shall limit the rates of inte- 
rest and establish what are called usury laws, is a subject 
which I shall leave to legislators, lawyers, and men of 
business to discuss and settle.* It is not a question so 

* The right to limit the rates of interest has been exorcised bj Greece, 
Borne, and most other ciWliied nations. Niebuhr, speaking of an eadj 
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oaloly oonnected with religion as ta demttid dfoB 
M ftDBwer, or to occupy the time of a minister of retigkn 
in its discussion. 

But there is an aspect of this qnestion independ^it ei 
the provisions of the law, which the State eannoi regulate 
bj any compulsory enactments. There is the ocndiict of 



1 



period of Roman history, sajs : " The rate of interest w«b imveBtrieled, 
§Bd therefore exorbitant. The first legal lindtatioB of it to tea per eeat 
VM a great relief to the pleba. Ko wonder thea A^t it is afieleeft of jm 
Inking been an ordinary case for the accumulated interest to rmiae the 
principal to many times its original amount." Bom. Hist. I, 977. 

Although the author did not feel called upon to discuss the polilieal 
Wpect of this sul:ject from the pulpit an^ Hrihier tkan the safoldliig of 
the Mosaic law would lead him, yet it may be «i assistanee to seme. Is 
hs;wie subjoined here the prominent arguments in favor of, sod against 
Iree-trade in money. Against the passage of laws regulating the rate of 
interest, Pres. Wayland assigns the following reasons : - 

' ^'1. Such laws violate the right of propertyi. A man hSs the ttms 
right to the market-price of his capital in money, as he has to the mar- 
ket-price of his house, his horse, his ships, or any other of his pos- 
sessions. 

"2. The real price of capital cannot be fixed by law any more than 
the real })ricc of flour, or wine, or any other commodity. There is, there- 
fon.', no more reason for assigning to it a fixed value, than there is of 
assi^'iiini; a fixed value to any other commodity. 

" .■^ 'J'Ik; price of cajntal or money is really more variable than that 
of any otlier commodity. Most other coaimodities have but one source 
of variation, namely, use or profit. But capital, in the form of money, 
is liabhi to two sources of variation, risk and use. These vary, at diffe- 
rent times, in different investments, and with different individuals. 
'I'herc! is, tlierefon^ less reason why the price of money should be fixed 
by law, tlian why the price of anything else should be so fixed. 

" 4. Tliose laws, instead of ])reventing, give rise to great and disastrous 
tluct nations in the price of money." Polit. Economy. 

'I'hcs(3 four remarks contain the gist of the argument against usury 
i.MWs. J*'ro!n Mr. \Vhi])ple's essay on tlie subject I have taken tlie follow- 
iiiir ari'Mimenls as containinLC the stren2:th of the other side of the 
jucslion. 'J'lie statements aie made partly in his own words, and in 
part as I have condensed tliem from liis argument. In order to show 
that there is an important distinction between money and merchandise 
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the indiyidnaPB own conBcience, and tfao regulation of 
his business within the limits of the law, which demand 
the special inflaence of religion and the special pres- 
ence of fixed principles to enable him to have a conscience 
Yoid of offense toward God and man. 

Let the laws be as they may, there is behind, and in 

and thus subyert the basis on which the main arg^iments for free-trade in 
monej are made, he affirms : 

" 1. That money is the creation of government, merchandise of indi- 
Tidual industry. Its origin is therefore different. 

"2. That the object of government, in creating money, was as a cur- 
rency for the convenience of all, whereas the object of the product of 
individual industry is the advantage of the individual alone. 

" 3. That the title of an individual to merchandise is absolute, the 
public having no interest in it. But that his title to a portion of cur- 
rency is qualified, he having no legal, at least no moral, right to pervert 
the object of its creation. 

** 4. That money differs from all merchandise in the potoer which is 
ins^>arable from it. That this power was conferred upon it by govern- 
ment, and that it is the right and duty of the government to see that a 
power, imparted for the general good, shall not be perverted to the injury 
of the public. 

" 5. That this power is the necessary consequence of the character 
imposed upon it by government, money being the only instrument of 
exchange, and therefore indispensable to the business of all. 

" 6. That money being generally in the hands of the few, the facilities 
for creating an artificial scarcity are much greater than for creating an 
artificial scarcity of merchandise." 

Mr. Whipple asserts and cites facts to prove that the general rates of 
interest are lower with usury laws than without them; that in the former 
case the fluctuations in the price of money are far less than in the latter. 
With free-trade it is in the power of the lender to create a scarcity, which 
it is impossible for him to do in the face of stringent laws. He then 
assigns as the true reason for the interference of government in prescrib- 
ing the rate of interest, that usually the lender and borrower are not on 
an equal footing — that the lender takes advantage of the necessities of 
the borrower. He says, all usury laws " proceed upon the principle that 
money possesses a power which no other article did or ever can possess. 
Is not that true in point of fact? That the avarice of the lender will 
ui^ a man to exact all that he can get la not that true in point of fact? 
That the wants of the borrower are in general so gnat, that in nine 
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part, independent of them, a field of action, in which it is 
necessary the person engaged in the business of loaning 
capital should invoke to his aid and guidance the great 
principles of this holy book. There is no subject on 
which men of business, in general, need to be instructed 
more thoroughly than on the application of the law of 
christian morality to the regulation of the various proce- 
dures of commerce. The laws of trade are made to usurp 
the laws of Christ, and the maxims of a worldly expe- 
diency are put in the place of the eternal principles of 
justice, especially in reference to this business of money- 
lending. While there are as honorable and as truly chris- 
tian men engaged in it, as in any other department of 
trade — men, whose fair fame is tarnished by no breath ! 
of injustice ; yet it is most manifestly true, that it is a j 
kind of business beset with special temptations, in which - 
there is more than ordinary opportunity for the spirit of 
exaction and the spirit of money -getting, to seduce the 
heart and lead astray the judgment. The history of the 
past, and the very literature of all civilized nations are 
lull of examples illustrative of this fact. The leading wri- 
ters on both sides of the political question, admit the same 
facts in respect to its moral tendencies ; and hence, it is of 
special importance that those engaged in it should have on 
the armor of christian principle, and be fenced round 
about with the sternest integrity, and filled within with 

times out of ten, he must have the monej at all events. Is not that true 
in point of fact? That the avarice of the lender will,in nine times out of 
ten, induce him to take advantage of those wants. Is that denied ? That 
the parties do not stand upon equal grounds any more than a prisoner 
contracting with his creditors. Is not that true? That in dealing for all 
other articles, men do stand on equal grounds. That no man can deny." 
Such is the pith of the arguments on both sides of this interesting 
question, as given by two of the ablest minds, to whose writings on this 
"^abject I have bad access. 
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the gentdne spirit of benevolence. All honest brokers will 
freely admit the strength and power of the temptations 
which environ their pursuits, as they will heartily thank 
the minister of religion for his faithfulness in seeking 
to guard them against an influence so hostile to all tliat 
is most pure and lovely. 

When you consider that money is made by society the 
equivalent for all other material interests; that it is 
always the same, its nominal value being fixed by statute 
law, while almost every article of merchandise is subject 
to fluctuations ; when you bear in mind that it is some- 
thing which most men and all business men tn'tist have ; 
that whatever else may be wanting, this must not be, yon 
will be at no loss to understand the power of money; 
Now, he who possesses this power, and whose business it 
is to use it for his own advantage, will be often placed in 
circumstances, where the temptation to make enormous 
jKTofits is almost irresistible — where, if a man will only 
sink his christian principles, and steel his heart against 
the indulgence of compassion, he finds not the least diffi- 
culty in rapidly augmenting his golden hoard. If these 
profits were so made that they did not affect most inju- 
riously those in necessitous circumstances ; if it were not 
true that the temporary relief is often so given as to 
effect more certainly and disastrously the final ruin of the 
borrower ; if there was anything connected with it in the 
shape of a just compensation to society, such as usually 
attends a rise in the prices of the general articles of com- 
merce, then would there be no just reason of complaint, 
and the refiex infiuence upon the heart of the lender 
might be greatly modified. But the sliding scale often 
adopted in the conduct of this business, and the general 
maxims on it enforced by political economists, and hon- 
estly followed by the broker, are such that he is oon- 
25 
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Btaatiiy tempted, as scarcely any other dass of men is 
tempted, to take advantage of the necessities of borrow- 
ers, and prey upon their troubles. In the ordinary busi- 
ness of exchange, men buy and sell fireely ; ^ere is time 
to plan and calculate ; they are rarely compelled to sell, 
much less to buy, at roinons rates. But whatever may 
be their circumstances in other respects, one thing they 
must have ; the note must not be protested ; the credit 
must not be destroyed ; the money mnst, in some way, 
and at all events, be obtained. When, having fiiiled in 
all their calculations, they come with an anxious heart 
to obtain assistance of the man of capital, then the veiy 
Ipiowledge of their necessities will often form the ground 
of a large exaction of interest. The man who is known 
to be solvent, but who is known to the lender to be in 
pressing need of money, is subjected to a minous rate of 
interest ; while his more wealthy neighbor, in general easy 
circumstances, obtains accommodation at the smallest 
compensating return. 

In this respect, the course of things among ns is wholly 
opposite to the spirit of the law of Moses. That sought 
to relieve the necessitous ; this to impose upon him the 
most rigorous conditions. That, originally, permitted 
the taking of a large return from the man of large pecu- 
niary ability ; this, the loaning him money for the very 
smallest return. The system of the Jews was adjusted 
by a spirit of kindness to the poor ; the system of this 
christian age, by a spirit of kindness to the rich. The 
on« sought to lift up the depressed from his lowliness ; 
the other, to exalt the already exalted. The one cared for 
the weak, and left the strong to care for themselves ; the 
other cares for the strong, and suffers the weak to bear 
the heaviest burdens. The writers on this subject, indeed, 
declare that the risk attending the loan is made the ground 
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of this distinction. Now, as a general argument in favor 
of an adequate compensation that shall cover his losses, 
and return the lender a fair advance profit on his capital, 
the consideration of risk is valid enough. But this con- 
sideration is wholly out of place as a ground of distinc- 
tion between individuals equally honest and equally enti- 
tled, according to the spirit of christian ethics, to the 
same acconmiodation. It may be an argument in favor 
of a rate of interest uniformly high to cover losses, but 
it is no argument at all in favor of a distinction that 
saddles upon the necessitous honest horro^joer the respon- 
sibility and the tax of all such losses ; it may be an ar- 
gument in favor of a general adequate remuneration from 
all who enjoy the use of another's capital ; but it is no 
sufficient reason for compelling a man to pay of that remu- 
neration in direct proportion to the greatness of his ne- 
cessities and the inverse proportion to his real ability. 
The question, after all, comes to this, whether it is accord- 
ing to the spirit of the Gospel, that the necessitous honest 
man, shall be obliged to pay for all the losses occasioned 
by the dishonest, and, at the same time contribute most 
largely out of his poverty to augment the wealth of the 
capitalist, while the man of wealth is called upon to bear 
the smallest proportion of the expenses for an equal 
accommodation ? I put it to business men, whether, in 
the operation of this principle, the burden does not fall 
heaviest upon the honest man in his distress, instead of 
being made to bear equally upon all who share in the 
assistance rendered. In all this I say nothing against the 
principle of an adequate and full return for the use of 
capital ; but I do protest against such an operation of 
that principle as tends to grind the face of the poor, and 
eat up the gains of the honest, and put the burdens of 
remuneration for the use of money mainly upon those 
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who are least able to bear it. Not only is there an ele- 
ment of injustice and a lack of the principle of a truly 
christian spirit, in respect to those who are its subjects ; 
but in the working of it the lender will find that it has a 
sad influence over his own heart ; that it tends mightily to 
deaden his sensibility to the sufferings and swrows of his 
fellow-men ; that while it enhances the love of money 
and the exacting spirit toward the necessitous, it, at the 
same time, dwarfs the emotions of benevolence and hard- 
ens the heart against the wants and woes of man. There 
is a wrong in the principle, and it brings forth its bitter 
fruits whenever it is suffered to become powerful to move 
the soul and guide its actions. Therefore would I warn 
you against it ; therefore would I declare to you, christian 
men, that this maxim of trade, this mode of business, is 
not in harmony with the pure spirit of the Gospel ; that 
you cannot act in accordance with it, without injuring 
others and exposing yourselves to the curse of an avari- 
cious spirit, and a heart hardened against the wants and 
distress of your fellow-men. Jesus never meant that the 
speculations of political economists, and the maxims of 
trade which grasping selfishness had elaborated, should 
discharge you from the necessity of being compassionate 
and generous ; or that the mere plea of business should 
authorize courses of conduct unjust to others and evil in 
their influence over your own heart. 

It may be asserted, indeed, that there is in many other 
kinds of business the same tendency to enhance a grasp- 
ing spirit, and blind the mind to the immorality of cer- 
tain modes of rapid accumulation ; that whenever men 
make haste to be rich, they are liable to fall into a snare 
of wordliness and expose themselves to temptations which 
it demands the sternest christian principles effectually to 
resist. All this may be true ; and if true, it takes notih- 
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ing from the point of this exhortation ; it renders it no 
less an incumbent duty for the money-lender to look well 
to his modes of doing business, and scrutinize closely 
the maxims of a merely wordly policy which, in their 
operation, contravene the spirit of the original law of 
Moses, and the precepts of Jesus Christ. Let him see to 
it, that in gaining the treasures of this life, he do not 
dishonor the pure Oospel of the Son of God ; that in 
gathering the silver and the gold, the houses and 
lands, he gather not with them a disposition which 
will impoverish his soul amidst the greatest earthly 
opulence, and beggar his heart while millions crowd 
his coffers. Let him see to it, that the blood and team 
of widows and orphans, and the curses of ruined hon- 
esty do not defile and wither his reputation, and abide 
as a plague-spot upon all his life. The conscience and 
the affections are the choice jewels of the soul, to be set 
in the framework of an intelligent spirit, where they may 
sparkle and reflect most beauteously the beams of heav* 
en's own light forever. But he who shall crush and 
batter those jewels, destroys all that gives value and 
glory to the soul in the sight of a holy Creator and a 
holy universe ; he who, in the attempt to gamer earthly 
blessings and obtain the possession of earthly jewels, 
shall dc&ce those which constitute the very glory of his 
immortal nature, will be guilty of folly the most finished, 
and wickedness the most amazing. 

What I have now said is designed to guard the truly 
honest and honorable money-lender against those princi- 
ples of trade which, however approved by the political 
economist, and enthroned as wise and just among busi- 
ness men, are yet, in their operation, constantly tempting 
him to indulge the spirit of oppression, and harden his 
heart against the claims of poverty. But advandng 
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beyond this class to another less scrupulous and more 
fully intent upon the accumulation of property, with little 
regard to the mode in which it is effected, permit me to 
esd^ibit the operation of an all-grasping spirit, in its utter 
disregard alike of the principles of religion and the 
plainest maxims of even worldly justice. There are those 
who, in matters of this kind, have no fixed limits of ac- 
tion — limits within which they mean to be confined in 
the exaction of interest — no limits, I mean, but the 
actual necessities of the borrower and the extent to which 
he will endure the exaction in order to obtain the accom- 
modation. They measure every man with an eye accus- 
tomed to read the extent of his wants as they imprint 
themselves upon the speaking lineaments of the counte- 
nance. They know the calm and assured look of the man 
at ease in business, and they know equally well the 
perturbed and anxious air of a man whose credit, in 
spite of ample resources, may be put in jeopardy by the 
want of a few hundreds for a few hours. To them the 
fallen countenance, the perplexed and worried aspect of 
a borrower, is a rich field of speculation, in which the 
spirit of avarice may run riot, and the genius of the 
usurer display its power of accumulation. The question, 
then is, not what is safe; but what is the extreme of 
exaction which the victim will bear without seeking assis- 
tance from other quarters. It is not at all what ougU 
this man to give ; it is not what is the ruling rate of 
money in the market ; but it is simply, how much can I 
force out of the troubles of this borrower ; how much will 
the pressure that is behind him, and the nearness of his 
required payments, and the uncertainty of readily obtain- 
ing assistance elsewhere, induce him to yield as the price 
of an acconamodation. Nay, we have known this process 
'^ exaction to be carriod out in ways the most aboniin- 
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ably unjust and manifestly iniquitous; we have known a 
poor mccbimic charged four per cent, a month on a note 
drawn by one of the most responsible men in the city, 
whose personal presentation of it would have secured the 
money at one per cent. The inquiry in all such cases has 
no respect to any fixed standard of justice that the law 
of God can for a moment approbate ; it is simply an 
inquiry as to the precise extent in which the operat<»*s 
can ti^e advantage of the mx^essities of their fellow-men. 
It is of such men an old English author remarks, that 
'' they are like wire-drawing mills ; if they get hold of a 
man's finger, they will pull in his whole body at last." 
It is true that even they can plead a maxim of the world 
and a theory of political economists to keep them in 
countenance. Nor is there to be found a single crime or 
sin, in all the long category of transgression, that cannot 
and does not vail itself under some plausibility of an ex- 
cuse or an extenuation ; and it will be indeed a matter 
of vast advantage to the right ordering of commerce 
throughout the world, when the men who write on the 
wealth of nations and expound the principles of political 
economy, shall remember that there is a wealth of the 
soul, a wealth of manhood, as well as the wealth of 
merely material interests ; that there is a spiritual econ- 
omy having its roots in eternal justice, and fed by the rain 
and sunshine of mercy and benevolence, which it is of 
infinite importance should grow and flourish in human 
society, and that all other economies which are unfriendly 
to its expansion, should perish fix)m the earth. They 
tell us that " money is worth just what you can get for 
it;" and therefore it is lawful to screw and press the 
necessitous honest man to the full extent that his necessi- 
ties or his regard for his reputation will permit. I am 
not now about to discuss the right or the wrong of the 
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maxim. I need not say that it means one thing in the 
month of an unscrupnlons nsnrer, and quite another 
thins: in the mouth of a fair and christian-minded banker; 
that in the first case it is but a cover for all manner 
of extortion, while in the second there is always an under- 
stood element of justice and kindness that redeems, in 
part, its naked severity ; that in the one case it is a 
mere soporific of conscience, an opiate to the soul in 
danger of being disturbed by the visions of unjust gain, 
and the distress and bankruptcy which the eager lust of 
money has produced ; while in the other it is never suf- 
fered to blind the mind to the claims of the divine law 
of brotherhood and the everlasting obligations of benevo- 
lence. A maxim like this, so perfectly unqualified, had 
better be banished forever firom all christian society ; firom 
all the expositions of christian ethics and political econo- 
mies. It may be that, to a sordid soul, ''money is worth 
just what he can get for it ;" all that he can force out of 
reluctant and troubled borrowers ; all that he can extract 
by his "wire-drawing" machine, from the trembling 
hands of overpressed applicants. But to a christian man, 
calmly regarding the end of life and seeking to lay up 
treasures in heaven, money is worth only that which, in 
harmony with the eternal laws of justice and benevo- 
lence, he can obtain for it. Every cent of interest, beyond 
such gain, is to him a usury that hath in it the venom of 
a serpent, and will bite with poisoned fang the soul of the 
lender, until amidst his bags and swollen coJBTers he shall 
become, himself, a swollen and festering mass of cormp- 
tion. It is the very indefiniteness of these maxims of trade 
tliat opens so wide a field for ingenious avarice to ply all 
its arts of extortion ; that enables it to depreciate the 
credit of a man in one quarter, in order to compel him to 
seek for relief at its counter ; that flings the mantle of 
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commercial justice over the usurer's feints, and self-assn- 
med value of money, and out-door and in-door appliances 
for bringing the honest trader to kneel at his feet. The 
circle, drawn by these maxims, is like the horizon, which 
recedes as you approach it ; within it there is room for 
the play of justice and injustice ; within it the good man 
may act in the spirit of kindness and the wicked man in 
the spirit of grasping avarice. Its very indefiniteness 
constitutes room for temptation to address the good as 
well as the evil, to ply its arts upon the man who means 
to do justly and love mercy, as well as upon him who 
has little scruple respecting the principles of justice and 
kindness, provided he can wear the costume of commer* 
cial honesty and maintain a reputation among business 
men. It is this fact which necessitates the utmost watch- 
fulness and the constant endeavor, on the part of all 
engaged in these monetary concerns, to guard against 
the indulgence of all unhallowed passions, and prevent 
the judgment from being warped by the love of money. 
I am not to be met at this point and the force of this 
application evaded, by the assertion that the business of 
lending money is substantially the same as any of the 
departments of merchandise, and that in them all there 
is a tendency to enlist unholy feelings and cause the 
spirit of avarice; for whatever may be said of other 
kinds of legitimate business, it stands confessed, on all 
hands, by the writers on both sides of the political ques- 
tion, that there is a moral peculiarity about this business, 
and a special tendency to lead men to drive hard bargains 
and dry up the fountains of kindness in the heart.* 

* " One ground of the common prejudice probablj has been, that 1000(7, 
being the common medium of trade and commerce, is more generally in 
demand and more universallj useful to aU persons than an j other com- 
modity; and therefoKB the whole oommunilj an eager to bonoir upon m 
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pel yon may not only secnre a personal competence, bnt 
greatly assist others to attain a competence ; where yon 
may lend a helping hand to those who arc in the midst 
of a temporary embarrassment, and gather about your- 
selves the blessings of many who, but for yon, might have 
been overwhelmed -by the pressure of some transient 
reverse in business, or some, on their part, irremediable 
failure to meet, for a few days, aU their liabilities. In 
doing this, in r^ulating your judgment and your busi- 
ness life, you need the guidance and support of principles 
that have their roots in God's living word. There is a 
path by which avarice may climb to wealth, but its end 
is the blackness of an eternal night. There is a covetous 
spirit which is the maddest and rankest idolatry. There 
is a way which seemeth right unto men but the end 
thereof is death. And there is another path, along 
which the good love to travel, whose end is amidst the 
brightness and gloiy of the upper sanctuary. Around 
the first are the curses of the ruined and the poor ; while 
around the second are the benedictions of multitudes and 
the smiles of a holy God. 

In what I have now said, I have spoken almost exclu- 
sively to those who are engaged in the loaning of money. 
But I cannot conclude this discussion without passing 
beyond them and directing a single remark to all those, 
who are in possession of large means, and as capitalists, 
having large portions of the currency of the country con- 
stantly passing through their hands. You are in a posi- 
tion of great power. So long as money is what it is now, 
and man remains as he is, such means as you possess 
will always invest their possessors with a large measure 
of influence. You are in such connection vrith multi- 
tudes, on whose labors you are dependent for the execu- 
tion of your plans, and who, in turn, are dependent on 
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tiie courses of trade, and bo level all men up to an 
equality of privilege, hope, and virtue. It is the element 
of injustice, the narrow spirit of avarice, the conceit of 
riches, and the unwillingness to aid the humble, that have 
wrought mightily in all the great overturnings of society, 
snd have generated a spirit of popular violence, in whose 
frenzied grasp the choicest flowers of life have perished. 
And it becomes yon, both as you would account to man 
and to God, to suffer the mild spirit of the original 
Mosaic enactment, on which we have now dwelt, and the 
pure and benevolent precepts of the Gospel, to mould 
your heart and direct all the movements of your outward 
life. Property is a talent of such wide and varied influ- 
ence, that you will have to meet just as wide and extended 
an account for its use. Especially will you be obliged to 
meet all your plans, with reference to the poor and the 
ignorant, and justify them by no paltry maxims such as 
Beliishness, exalted to authority in the codes of commerce, 
has enacted^ but by the all-comprehensive law of love to 
our neighbor as we love ourselves. There is a use of 
wealth which elevates the lowly, strengthens the weak, 
enlightens the ignorant, comforts the afflicted, educates 
the young, and spreads moral beauty over all the waste 
places of time, and amidst its most barren and burning 
Saharas opens the living fountains of salvation. There 
is a use of wealth which, hoarding or spending — direct- 
ing the concerns of commerce and the operations of large 
and important enterprises, yet keeps society down to the 
same low level and spreads abroad few life-giving and 
ennobling influences upon the hearts of men. When 
either the refined maxims of worldly policy, or the still 
narrower conclusions of isolated experience, control the 
capital of a country, then woe and distress must abide 
among the masses, and the time must come when the 
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oomipt elements will coalesce and explode and cast down 
all that is excellent with all that is evil in a common 
ruin. Bat when the minds of those, who direct the pecu- 
niary enterprises of society, are open to perceive the 
power and glory of christian principles ; when these prin- 
ciples come in to guide their conduct, inspire their 
motives, and control their aims, then will such conse- 
crated wealth form a mighty engine to plant the institn- 
tions of Christianity in power all over the land. Let flie 
principles and spirit of Jesus prevail to guide all lie 
operations of capital, and we shall hear no more of tibe 
injustice of usury or the oppression of moneyed power. 
When the time shall come that men shall feel that Christ 
has a right to rule on 'change as well as in church ; that 
they are just as much bound to act out all the christian 
precepts, in the mart of business as in the walks of social 
life, then shall we see the State rise in all its nob]% 
and grandeur, and holiness to the Lord shall be writteo 
on all that meets the eye and rejoices the heart of man. 






I 



COMMERCIAL MORALITY. 



LuKs xvi, 10-13. He that ia faithful in that which in least, is faithful 
also in much : and he that is unjust in the least, is unjust also in 
much. If, therefore, je hare not been faithful in the unrighteous 
mammon, who will commit to jour trust the true riches ? And if ye 
h&re not been faithful in that which is another man's, who shall give 
you that which is your own ? No servant can serve two masters. 

These is this great difference between the morality of 
the world and the morality of religion : that while the 
one is connected exdnsively with motives that concern 
fliis life, the other is connected with the commands of 
Jehovah and the interests of eternity. It is the reputa- 
tion and tlie success which is at the foundation of a mere 
worldly morality ; while the consciousness of the divine 
presence and regard for his law and the best interests of 
his kingdom are the deep, pure and powerful motives 
that bring forth the morality of the Gospel. The moral- 
ity and the honesty of those who are strangers to the 
power of religion, is at best a superficial life, beneath 
which is the cold soil of self-interest. The refinements 
of a calculating selfishness ; especially amid the balmy 
atmosphere of a pure religious influence, may bring forth 
plants, flowers, and fruits to the eye beautiM and plea- 
sant ; but they lack the vitality, the perennial force, and 
the rich fragrance of those which spring from the love of 
God in the soul. The morality of selfishness regulates 
itself by thoee maximfl whidh worldly policy has exalted 

(303) 
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to the place of laws ; while the morality of religious prin- 
ciple follows the single rule which the divine lawgiver 
has enacted for the regulation of men. The worldly 
wisdom is ever shifting its ground and changing its tac- 
tics, according to the varying circumstances of human 
society and individual interest. It does not hesitate to 
venture across the line of strict honesty occasionally, 
when the pressure of some financial crisis is upon it, (» 
when some fair firuit may be stealthily gathered without 
the loss of character. It has no high and puissant arbi- 
ter within the bosom, ever speaking one voice and point- 
ing into one path, according to which it may ever be 
guided. It permits its subject sometimes to forage within 
doubtftil and even foreign territory; and, varying its 
modes and appliances for obtaining success, is true only 
to one purpose, and that the purpose of self-aggrandize* 
ment. But the morality of principle, uninfluenced by 
the force of circumstances or the pressure of self-interest, 
sets before it the one path of christian integrity and watts 
therein with an undeviating step. With it the know- 
ledge or the ignorance of others of what it does, in no 
way affects the course it seeks to pursue ; conscious that 
there is an eye that flames through all diguises, it ads 
ever as in the view of that great task-master's inspection. 
Deriving its principles of action from the unchangeable 
principles of divine truth, it is solicitous only to apply 
those principles, in the fullest manner, to the varying 
circumstances of life. The morality of worldly wisdom 
often applauds successful injustice and extols, as a man 
of tact, enterprise, and skill in his profession, him whom 
the morality of religious principles condemns as a scoun- 
drel and a thief. Thus in the context we find the stew- 
ard, who could not steal outright, because that was an 
outrageous immorality and a crime, and who coold not 
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beg b^canse it was disgraoeful, yet indircctlj both begging 
and stealing acAording to the maxims of a refined worldly 
pdicy. He who would not have dared to rob his em- 
ployer directly, and who was ashamed to seem dependent 
on his friends, can yet, in a business transaction, to which 
only the two parties uniting in it are privy, both defraud 
his employer of his rights and induce his debtors to be- 
come partners in the in&mous transaction. This conduct 
is conamended as a master-stroke of worldly policy — of 
worldly wisdom ; and firom it the Savior takes occasion 
to declare, that the children of this world are, in their 
generation, wiser than the children of light. While, how- 
ever, he does this, as if forever to put the brand of con- 
demnation upon all such transactions, and forever explode 
the ultimate wisdom of such a policy, and demonstrate 
the only style of honesty and morality that can be accept- 
able to God and will ftimish a sure evidence that he who 
p-actices it is fit for the kingdom of heaven, he at once 
adds the words of the text. Let us attend to two propo- 
sitions which they present to us, and then to some of those 
inferences therefrom, which are of special importance to 
business men in the conduct of their daily affairs. 

Our^r^ proposition then, is, that he who is unjust in 
little things^ is truly an unjust man in referenoe to 
great things} that he who perpetrates dishonesty on a 
small scale, is as truly dishonest as if he confined his acts 
of injustice to those large transactions in which he has the 
power of effecting stupendous frauds and vast gains. In 
substantiating this proposition, you will consider, (1) that 
the actual effect of dishonesty in small matters is to make 
a man dishonest on a large scale ; for the great mass of 
business transactions are necessarily limited in their na- 
ture : it is by little and little that the profits are made ; 
it is article by article that goods are sold ; and it is by 
26 
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wcr. The wholesale merchant mnst send forth hk 
ods piece by piece, and the retail yard by yard and 
and by poond ; the d^k mnst labcnr st^ by step and 
fjh figure after figure through the long day^ while Mb 
•^■qplqyer must count his profits, usually not so much on 
•ksBsand there a sin^e fortunate qpecnlation, as 4»i the 
Jaige aggregate of a mass of sales, each small in itidi 
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in the course of time compass an amount of travel, dis- 
tancinir the boldest fliirhts of imaicination, and astonish- 
in^X to the boklest si)eculator in ticrures ; so is it in the 
atiairs of life, that each man moves forward, not bj leaps 
and sudden and vast individual profits, but rather by the 
slow increments of a business more or less enlarged, and 
the accumulated advantages of an innumerable company 
of little things. Now, for a man to be practically unjust 
on a larire scale, it is not at all necessarv that he should 
stand on an eminence and wield trusts of great value, 
and cniraire in transactions involving: tens, and hundreds 
of thousands and millions. It is not necessary that he 
should cheat anv one individual enormouslv, or make ex- 
traordinary profits on liere and there a single unjust tran- 
saction. Let him but be unjust in little things; let him 
only cross the line of rectitude in each of a multitude of 
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small tranfiactions ; let him only act on the principle, that 
the advantage he takes in each case is so small it can 
harm no one ; that the purchaser is about as well oif as if 
he had not charged the extra cent, or had not marked 
down the extra yard, or had not represented the goods to 
be of a value superior to what they are in fact; let him 
only be unjust in these least but numerous particulars, 
and long ere his head has become silvered over with age, 
long ere threescore years have shed their light upon him ; 
long ere his body is corrupted for dissolution, he will 
have amassed an inheritance of injustice, and completed 
a catalogue of dishonesty, and developed a character for 
villainy that would mark him out as the equal in injus- 
tice of any of those rare individuals, whose wholesale 
frauds have given them a national notoriety and an infa- 
mous immortality. Let him be but unjust in that which 
is least, and associate the apparently harmless dishon- 
esties of a worldly morality and a selfish policy with the 
minutiae of his business, and carry this on day by day, 
and how long will it be before he, who is unjust in that 
which is least, will be found to have been unjust in that 
which is much i How long will it be before these littles 
will have grown into greatness, and these drops of ink, 
falling singly upon the unwritten page of his soul, will 
have covered it all over with one huge blot of dishonesty ? 
If men at the last great day are to give an account of all 
the deeds done here in the body, as assuredly they will ; 
if all the accumulations of little sins are to be revealed in 
their aggregate magnitude on that day of impartial trial, 
as surely they will, then may it not be found, in the final 
comparison, to be a startling fact, that the man who has 
attracted to himself the alarmed gaze of a nation by his 
stupendous and daring dishonesties, and convulsed the 
commercial world with the dread of future aggressions, 
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against which their wisdom can find no checks snffident, 
has in reality iKjrpctrated injustice upon a very small 
scale; while he wlio, unknown and unnoticed, has carried 
on his petty dishonesties and spread them over a multi- 
tude of particulars and through many years, has been in- 
deed the greatest transgressor, and has inflicted upon hifl 
fellow-men, and upon all the interests of commerce, an 
injury a hundred fold greater in magnitude and mon 
lasting in effects ? Thus, from the very nature of the great 
mass of business transactions, it is evident that even in 
reference to the magnitude of the results, it is true that 
he who is unjust in the least is unjust in mnch ; it may 
usually be the case that he who, disdaining all petty dis- 
honesties as beneath his ambition, aspires to some great 
and visible injustice, is after all an actor on a scale rseSj 
more limited, in its ultimate amount, than he who, fearfld 
of the great, limits himself to the least and stealthily and 
unweariedly abstracts his grain each minute from the 
gamers of his fellow-men. 

But leaving this consideration, let me add, (2) that he 
who is unjust in the least is also unjust in much, because 
he occupies, in principle, precisely the same position in 
one case and in the other. The principle of dishonesty is 
not to be tested by the greatness or the littleness of its deeds. 
It is not what it effects, but what it is that constitutes it 
dishonesty. The nature of the thing is the same in all 
circumstances ; but the manifestation of its nature, and 
the extent of that manifestation, may be, and usucdly are, 
affected directly by the circumstances in which the dis- 
honest man is placed. When a man deliberately crosscB 
the line of strict rectitude ; when he deliberately enters 
upon the path of injustice ; yea, when he has no hesita- 
tion in prosecuting his schemes of self-interest on donbtfiil 
territory, then is he at heart an unjust man. It mattoi 
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not how small may be the gain he seeks thus to acquire, it is 
not of the least consequence, in its bearing upon the prin- 
ciple of a true morality, how far he may go across the 
line, or by what minute or vast appliances he seeks that 
which in justice is not his own. The principle is not 
measured by these things ; it is not a matter of more or 
less — of lai'ge and small, or of quantity at all. It is a 
simple question as to quality. It is an inquiiy as to the 
actual fact of a dishonest purpose issuing in a dishonest 
act. And if the man has really and heartily, aud of 
course knowingly, planted his feet but an inch on the 
wrong side ; if he stands there as a position which he 
means to occupy, then he is just as truly on the wrong 
side as if he had traveled a mile in that direction ; he is 
just as certainly a dishonest man and a stranger to the 
pure morality of religion, as if he did nothing but what 
was immoral and had already attained the stature of a 
ripe villain. The moment, for mere considerations of self- 
interest, an individual abandons the side of a strict and 
unvarying honesty and betakes himself to the side of in- 
justice, then he does, in heart and purpose, abandon the 
platform of religious principle and true morality; and 
henceforth he only needs the opportimity, and the conceal- 
ment, and the assurance of escaping from the clutches of 
justice, to make him as dishonest in much as he is in the 
least. It is no longer the question with a man, who is 
unjust in the least, whether he will or will not in princi- 
ple be unjust in much, for that question is effectually de- 
cided when he consents to any dishonesty. But it is 
simply a question of time — of place — of circumstance. 
If, to build up his selfish interest, he is willing to sacri- 
fice the principle of honesty in one case, has that princi- 
ple any longer power to hold him back in another ? If a 
man will exchange the goods you bought of him, and 
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foa inferior articles in tkeir place, and take adTan- 
iii yoiur ignorance to put a dollar of yours in his 
i^et, will he be any more scrupulous or any more princi- 
Bgainst stealing a thousand in the same iray, provi-* 
le can effect it without exposing his reputation to 
Ekge and his person to the avenging power of law f 
it is it keeps the unjust man in little things fir(»n 
g directly unjust in great things? Intere8t--r selfish 
wst-the very same unholy feeling which makes him 
fit at all. And the moment his interest can be bett^ 
noted by a gigantic scheme of swindling-^ the mo^ 
It he sees that he can cheat in great things as he does 
Me, and yet not lose caste and custom, and not expose 
leelf to l^al prosecution, that TeryiUKHnent the mask 
ff, and he who before was unjust in little, without any 
oge of chiu*acter or any deterioration of principle, id 
n to be unjust in much. There is here precisely &e 
same principle in operation, which in Scripture is stated 
so clearly, when it is said, that he who offends in one 
point is guilty of all. Guilt lies in a man's spirit, in his 
latent disposition, in his settled purpose of action. To 
constitute it, it is not necessary a person should travel 
round the whole circumference of the law and formally 
violate its every enactment. He need but touch it rudely 
in one point and the sound of his rebellion will ring 
through it all. A man who is reallv dishonest in one 
point has the spirit, which, did circumstances favor, would 
impel liim to be dishonest in everything. It is thus the 
spirit of religion searches the hearts of men ; it is thus 
the morality of religious principle will not tolerate, in feel- 
ing or in act, the smallest deviation from the straight 
path o^ rectitude, and condenms him rightly as unjust in 
much who suffers himself to be unjust in little; and, so 
on the other hand do we evince the superficiality of the 
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morality of a mere worldly policy, which allows men to 
indulge in small offenses against the strict rules of justice, 
and suffer the refinements of self-interest to dictate the ex- 
tent to which a man may go in wrong doing, and yet be 
comparatively innocent in the eyes of his fellows. 

(3) In the third place we may advance beyond this, and 
affirm with a distinguished writer,* that in these little 
offenses there is an element which greatly enhances 
guilt; that instead of the sin being diminished by the 
smallness of the offense, the smallness of the profit to be 
derived from it vastly aggravates it. If the injustice is 
in little things, so the motive is little, the gain following 
each case of dishonesty contemptibly small. There is 
something in a vast scheme of fraud, by which a fortune 
is at once sought to be realized, or a crown won, which 
seems to modify the guilt in part and redeem its enormous 
vileness. If there are great forces to be overcome; if 
there are great risks to be run, there are also mighty 
temptations which move the sinnar forward in his sins. 
And we well know that under the force of sudden and 
great temptation, the virtue of even a man of God may 
momentarily give way, and for a season a David and a 
Peter may lie prostrate in the mire. If there be any- 
thing in the mightiness of a temptation to modify our es- 
timate of the guilt of him who is unjust in much, then 
will the littleness of the temptation enhance our estimate 
of the guilt of him who is unjust in little. Just in pro- 
portion as we would moderate the sin of him who loses 
his soul in yielding to some magnificent and splendid 
illusion, in that proportion would we magnify the actual 
guilt and baseness of him, who, for a mess of x>ottage, sells 
his birthright — for the petty gains of an hour perpetrates 

*Dr.OhalmenL 
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those petty acts of dishonesty — to gamer np a few dol- 
lars will act unjustly in that which is least, and under 
cover of the littleness of the transgression, and the harm- 
lessness of the injustice, will go to sleep over his dishon- 
esty and cherish a spirit of indifference toward his sin, 
and imagine that all is fair with him for this'^world and 
the world to come. Oh ! could men be made to see how 
the heart of a mighty swindler is in the breast of him 
who is unjust in the least ; how the man of petty frauds 
needs only time and opportunity to be, in very deed, the 
manifest equal in wickedness of those whose vast schemes 
of iniquity have given them rank among the princes of 
dishonesty ; how, in reality, while soothing his conscience 
with the opiate of the smallness of his nnjnst acts, and 
pufi^g up his self-esteem by the comparison of his 
minute delinquencies with the startling flunds of bolder 
villains, he is at heart as truly dishonest as those with 
whom he compares himself, and when the frequency of 
his petty delinquencies, and the baseness of the motive 
which impels him to commit them are taken into view, 
is practically a sinner on as large scale, in the impartial 
eye of the Infinite Judge, as they, then would they fed 
the awful truth of our text ; then would they learn to 
dread the slightest deliberate deviation from the path of 
strict rectitude, as drawing after it an entire abandon- 
ment of the principles of genuine morality, and xmder- 
stand the depth and meaning of our Savior's declaration, 
when he asserts that, he who is unjust in the least, iB 
unjust also in much. 

I have thus endeavored to illustrate our first proposi- 
tion, that it is not the greatness of the individual acts, or 
the largeness of the gain which follows each of them, 
that determines the guilt of dishonesty ; but that he who 
is unjust in that which is least, is really unjust in that 
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which is great, and in the last account will stand forth as 
well defined a swindler before the Jadge of all the earth, 
as he who boldly attempted the most consummate impo- 
sitions upon his fellow-men. 

But there is a second proposition contained in our text, 
which you must allow me to present before we proceed to 
the final application of this subject. For the Savior does 
not stop with merely asserting the inherent equality of all 
dishonesty ; he makes that but a step on which to ascend 
to anoth^, a higher, a bolder, and a more startling pro- 
position, and one that underlies all morality, and all the 
secular concerns of life. " If, therefore, you have not been 
Cuthfiil in the unrighteous mammon, who will conmiit to 
your trust the true riches ? And if ye have not been 
&ithM in that which is another man's, who shall give 
you that which is your own ?" He turns fi-om the compar- 
ison of the greater and the less in worldly gains, to a 
comparison between the secular pursuits and the riches 
of the earth on one side, and the possession of peace 
of conscience and life eternal on the other. The first 
is the mammon of unrighteousness ; the second, the true 
riches. The first is a temporary loan from the Giver 
of every good and perfect gift; the second, when it shall 
be possessed, will become a part of ourselves, to go with 
US and be ours forever and ever. The first is that which 
is least ; the second, that which is much. The first is 
transient ; the second abides when all the stars of heaven 
and the glory of earth have passed away. 

Now the great truth which the Savior here asserts is, 
that a man's secular concerns are to be managed on pre- 
cisely the same principles, and with reference to the same 
great ends, as his more directly religious engagements. 
There is not one set of rules for the acquisition and man- 
agement of property and the regulation of trade, and 
27 
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another for the r^nlation of the heart, the bnsinesg of 
religion, and the preparation of the sonl for the eternily 
before it. The concerns of secular life are not to be 
placed in one category, and those of religion in another, 
so that a man may follow the cormpt maximB of trade, 
and stand well among tradesmen as a man of business, 
and follow the law of Oluist in connection with the 
church and religion, and so stand well among ChristiaiiB 
as a pious man. As if forever to nullify the divorce 
of the secular and the religious, and wed them together 
as part of one great whole, the Savior dedares that no 
man can serve two masters ; that he cannot, at the same 
time, serve God and mammon ; that he cannot bow to 
one master in the State, and another in the Church ; that 
he cannot recognize in the conduct of wordly business the 
authority of rules and maxims begotten by a r^ard for 
mere selfish interest, and in the ccmduct of his soul the 
authority of his divine Master. The Savior declares to 
us that the mammon of unrighteousness is the least, and 
the mammon of righteousness the greatest possession; 
and that no man can be practically unjust in the man- 
agement of the least, and, at the same time, be just in 
the pursuit of that which is greatest. He makes religion 
cover all departments of a man's life ; he declares that a 
man of business must conduct his business, not for the 
single purpose of gain, but for the single purpose of Ve- 
rifying God ; that he who pursues his own selfish ^ds 
in the prosecution of business, however folly he may keep 
himself within the prescribed maxims of worldly honesty, 
is a dishonest man toward his God, perpetually xmjnst 
toward his Maker, in using the immortal powers with 
which he has been gifted, and the earthly blessings Jeho- 
vah scatters along his path, without any supreme regard fir 
the honor, the service, and the kingdom of his heavenly 
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Father. The voice of Ood's justice most be heard amidst 
all the turmoil of bnsiness ; the inspection of his eye 
must be realized in all the secrecy of the most private 
operations ; and the law of his month, ^^ whatsoever ye 
would that others should do unto you, that do ye unto 
them," must ever be visible before the mind, and must 
ever stamp its form upon all the laws of trade. A man 
must work out his salvation as vigorously and as really 
in the operations of commerce and the secular concerns 
of life, as in the closet, the prayer-meeting, and the pub- 
lic worship of Almighty God. The interests of eternity 
are joined just as intimately and vitally to the mode of 
doing his business and using the unrighteous mammon, 
as they are to the mode of worshiping God and hearing 
his word. And a man can just as effectually lose all 
right and title to the inheritance of the saints in light ; 
he can just as effectually shut out the Savior from his 
heart, and grieve the spirit of God, and perpetuate the 
passions of the damned, and prevent the grace of redemp- 
tion fiom rescuing him from hell, by cherishing a dishon- 
est spirit, and traversing deliberately, ever so little, the 
line of justice, in matters of trade, as he can by resisting 
the tmih of God on the Sabbath, and treading underfoot 
the sacred ordinances of religion. This morality of 
CSiristian principle is not the morality of custom, nor the 
superficial honesty of a mere outward observer of the 
roles of justice ; but, entering the heart, it abides there, 
to control all a man's doings, with direct respect to the 
coming judgment of Almighty God. It is thus the man 
of real christian honesty is the man who seeks ever to 
^^ the divine rules of justice to the business of life. 
It is thus a man who seeks to regulate all his doings and 
oe all his acquisitions so as to promote the honor of the 
bdfante Lord, is regarded, in Scripture, as fidthfhl in that 
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which is least, and as giving full assnranoe that he wSi, 
be faithful in that which is much ; while he who goveniB 
himself by a regard to self-interest and human costoms, 
and uses the gift without regard to the giver, is branded 
as an unjust man — unjust in that which is least, and as 
having given assurance that though the wealth of a bet* 
ter world were all poured at his feet, and the love of God 
were offered him in all its fullness, he would surely be 
unjust in reference to this greater possession. I beg you, 
my hearers, to see how this truth, announced by the 
Savior, not only condemns those who are dishonest in 
the little things of business, but also those who, observ- 
ant of the general maxims of a superficial morality, have 
yet never summoned their powers to the work of so using 
the mammon of unrighteousness, as to make for them- 
selves friends in heaven. It is something gained, in 
respect to this world, for a man to observe the outward 
rules of justice; but he has gained nothing efiTectually 
toward preparing himself for the life of an immortal and 
responsible being, till he has cast down the supremacjr 
of mammon, and enthroned the Lord Jehovah as the sole 
sovereign of the heart, and the sole dictator of laws to 
guide his conduct alike in the business of a secular life, 
and the duties more immediately connected with religion. 
And in speaking to you, to-night, of that morality which 
you are most bound to cultivate, of that honesty which 
rests upon you with the weight of the heaviest responsi- 
bility, of those principles which ought to form the basis 
of all your commercial and business codes, I should be 
false to my. high trust, as a minister of the Oamiscient 
and heart-searching God, and false to you, in pretending 
to speak on a subject of such immediate and practical 
importance, if I failed to show you the sandy and shift 
ing foundations of a mere worldly morality on which 
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men so often bnfld the fabric of a character which ihey 
tmst is to last forever, but which the first breath of the 
storm of God's justice will sweep away ; or if I failed to 
show you the only rock on which you can safely build, as 
men of business, so as to stand amidst the dark and try- 
ing scenes into which we are all, one day, to enter. Recre- 
ant and reckless would I be to every high and holy trust, 
if I pointed not out the shoals where millions have been 
shipwrecked, and the felse compasses, by following which, 
ihey have gone astray to their utter ruin ; if 1 did not 
insist, in this discussion, upon that only true chart and 
compass — that guide given by God in mercy to us 
deceitful and deceived sinners, that by it we may at 
length enter the haven of rest and win the riches of a 
heavenly inheritance. The great principles of christian 
&ith, the simple and searching law of God, are the only 
just and abiding foundation of commercial and all other 
morality that deserves the name. 

The discussion before us has a bearing in a thousand 
different directions, and upon the conduct of all manner 
of persons. For there are none so isolated firom human 
society, and there are none so separated from their fellow- 
men, that they do not owe them offices of kindness, and 
need not live justly and exercise mercy as well as walk 
humbly with their God. But I wish, this evening, to 
make a special application of this subject to one class of 
individuals. For while there is not a farmer, nor a me- 
chanic, nor a manufacturer, nor a man of business of any 
kind, who does not need to study the great principles of 
christian honesty ; and while there are none who are not 
compassed about with temptations to neglect and trample 
them under foot, yet are there some who may need more 
especially to study them, since their very occupation is 
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peculiarly one in which these principles are needful every 
hour and moment of their lives. 

Between the producer and the consumer, in all civi- 
lized society, there has grown up a large influential class, 
whose business it is to minister as mediators of exchange 
from one to the other. And as the world is wide and 
intercourse between its various portions becomes practi- 
cable; as different climes and nations famish different 
products of necessity, of comfort, and luxury, so these 
persons, traversing continents and oceans and sending 
fbifth their swift ships from shore to shore, become the 
means of national as well as of local exchanges, and by 
their enterprise, forethought, and skill gather at our very 
doors the available products of the entire globe. The 
conmiercial relations of the world, with its vast and in- 
creasing commerce, are rising into one of the most deeply 
interesting departments of the world's history ; and from 
these operations of commerce, through these innumerable 
merchants, there are going forth streams of influence that 
are to affect happily or sadly unnumbered millions. I 
need not expatiate here on the breadth and power of that 
influence which goes forth from the mercantile portion 
of our own and of every civilized community. I would 
allude to it only to show the importance of having the 
principles of a christian morality pervade it ; that broad 
as may be its issues and mighty in affecting the charac- 
ter of vast multitudes throughout the world, it may be 
an elevating and purifying influence — an influence plastic 
to mould men into a preparation for the Gospel of Jesus 
and exalt those from whom it goes forth to the rank of 
truly christian men. Had the principles of a pure chris- 
tian morality always pervaded it, we should not have 
seen the incongruous spectacle on the shores of Asia 
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Minor, at the Sandwich Islands, and almost eveiywhere 
in foreign pagan lands, where Christianity has sought to 
bless men, of the same vessel landing missionaries of the 
cross and New England rum — missionaries to save and 
whisky to damn — missionaries to rescue and rum to 
destroy. The world would never have been compelled 
to gaze upon christian nations trafficking in negroes, as 
if they were brutes, and treating them with a cruelty to 
which death was often mercy in the comparison. 

Here permit me to say that it is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of christian morality, that in business, as well as in 
social relations, the merchant is his brother's keeper. 
He is not only bound, according to the common law max- 
ims, not to use his own rights so as to injure the rights 
of others, but he is also bound, as far as he has the oppor- 
tunity, to do good to his fellow-men — to guard him 
against evil and assist him forward in ways that are use- 
ful. The principle of christian honesty rebukes the 
selfishness which declares that customers must take care 
of themselves and you must take care of yourself. It is 
tliis worldly maxim of a superficial morality that is the 
fiither of frauds innumerable ; that makes a man not only 
sharp to promote his own interests, but equally sharp in 
taking advantage of his customers' inexperience, igno- 
rance, and confidence; that puts him upon devices to 
build himself up regardless whether he rise by the legiti- 
mate means of his own well-earned reputation, or whether 
he rifle on the ruins of the well-earned standing of an- 
other. The moment the daylight of christian morals 
sliiBes upon a man's pathway ; the moment he begins to 
compass the relation which, even in secular affairs, he 
bears to his fellow-men and to his God ; the moment he 
awakes to the consciousness of the fact, that he never can 
be an honest man in God's sight, and never can bo 
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regarded as faithftil in that which iB least, until he recog- 
nizes the right of his neighbor to his brotherly affection, 
and respects the claims which his associates, as childr^ 
of the same fftther, have upon him as a man, then will 
the dishonesty of his selfishness in seeking only his own, 
regardless of the way in which it may affect others, stand 
forth revealed in all its hideonsness. Here, in the n^ect 
and contempt of this divine role, lies the great error 
which vitiates the morality and deforms the conduct ot 
many commercial men. You can trace back almost every 
wrong practice to the spirit which, in trade as in other 
things, asks Am I my brother's keeper? To such a 
question the Gospel answers. Yea, ye are your brother'B 
keepers ; and it matters nothing what may be your cir- 
cumstances, you can never be absolved from the obliga- 
tion to respect this principle and enthrone it in your soul 
as the very dictator of your conduct. It is of little con- 
sequence what the men of another spirit and other prin- 
ciples think or say about this matter. There is a witness 
in every man's conscience, to the propriety and the 
importance of this rule ; and that witness you never can 
so reason down or bribe to silence, that, in the hour when 
the curtain is uplifted from the grave and the throne of 
judgment, you will not hear its voice and taremble at its 
premonitory accusations of guilt and anticipations of 
final condemnation. 

But not to dwell on this fundamental rule longer, let 
us see how the principles, we have now discussed, may 
be applied to many of the ordinary transactions of busi- 
ness. Of course to illustrate and apply this subject it 
will not be possible, nor will it be necessary, for me to 
allude to all the evil practices which may stand connected 
with the business of commerce. Indeed every depart- 
ment of business has its own methods of evil — its own 
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ways of imposition and covert violations of the noble 
spirit of a truly christian morality. It will be suflScient 
if, before leaving this subject, I show you, by here and 
there a specimen, how the law of God and the honest 
principles of christian honesty, announced in the Bible, 
will condemn or approve the ordinary workings of com- 
mercial life. 

At the outset let me ask you to consider in what man- 
ner the introduction of these principles, as the funda- 
mental rules of commerce, will affect the character of 
the business itself and the character of the articles in 
which you traffic. If you should have consigned to you 
the clothes worn by the patients in a vast hospital, and 
you knew that by disposing of them in one direction, you 
were abetting the spread of contagious disease and carry- 
ing death and ruin into the bosom of happy families, 
you would at once realize that you were your brother's 
keeper, in respect to the articles in which you trafficked ; 
you would at once refuse the consignment or consign the 
pestilential burden to the flames. But what say you to 
the morality and the Christianity of the traffic in that 
which consigns more bodies to the grave, more families 
to beggary, more criminals to prison, more murderers to 
the gallows, and more souls to hell than almost any other 
single thing in the world 3 Do you answer that the rum, 
the whisky, and the brandy go into the manufactory and 
into the druggist's store and thus bear a part in promoting 
the health and the prosperity of mankind i But this, in 
respect to you, is not the question. All that you have to 
answer in this matter is, whether you trade in these 
things only for such purposes ; whether you do not engage 
in the traffic with the assurance, on your part, that nine- 
tenths of all that you sell goes to create vice and disease^ 
and temporal and eternal ruin ? Best assured that in 
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the great day of judgment, it will be a matter of vast 
importance to yon to have stood on the unequivocal side 
of this question ; of yast importance not to have the 
fingers of myriad lost souls pointing at yon as one who, 
regardless of the consequences of your acts uid the cha- 
racter of what you sold, abetted their eternal undoing. 
Who would be willing to engage in this traffic if, out of 
every hogshead, the spirits of all it should help to ruin 
could, by anticipation, cry out; ''JSill me not! kUl me 
notP^ if at the store, on the wharf, on the steamboat the 
lost souls could make the air vocal with their wailings, 
and express their abhorrence of this most ruinous and 
immoral business ? Few would be the barrels that would 
be silent ; and let me say, few would be the men who 
would dare to face such frightful evidences of the woe 
and the ruin they abet. 

But where the articles of commerce are legitimate and 
tend to promote the happiness of society, let us see how, 
in some cases, the principles of Christian honesty will 
apply to the conduct of the sale. Look, first, at the com- 
mon practice of taking advantage of the ignorance of a 
customer, to impose upon him either inferior goods or at 
a price far above their real value — above that at which 
the merchant means in other cases to afibrd them — at 
which he does afford them to a man who understands 
their quality. Now, the simple element, in this case, is 
the ignorance of the purchaser ; and the morality of a 
worldly wisdom will permit a man to impose upon such 
a one, on account of his ignorance, what he would not 
dare to do were that ignorance exchanged for a mastery 
of the whole subject. Now, the law of Christian princi- 
ple will just reverse this whole proceeding, and oblige 
the seller to treat with an especial care, and especial kind- 
ness, the inexperience of his customer, even to the putting 
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him upon his guard against imposition, and the allowing 
him rather peculiar advantages. 

This principle covers this whole class of deceptive sales. 
It forbids the seller to represent his commodities in any 
other light than the true one. So far from its being cor- 
rect, that the customer alone is bound to take care of 
himself, in a vast multitude of cases it is impossible he 
should take care of himself; it is absolutely necessary he 
should trust to the word and implied representations of 
the man with whom he deals. The common law speaks 
on this subject as clearly as the Christian rule; it will 
never give its sanction to a bargain made under express 
or implied misrepresentations; while it will hold the 
buyer to all due diligence in the forming of the contract, 
yet it will also hold the seller responsible for his repre- 
sentations and rebuke the dishonesty which practices a 
fraud upon the ignorance of the customer.* We have 
heard of a youth, reared in the principles of Christian 
honesty, and placed by his father in the store of a worldly- 
wise merchant, who lost the sale of a piece of silk, by 
honestly pointing out to the person, about to purchase the 
article, the existence of a flaw, which detracted somewhat 
from its value. His employer, enraged at the youth's 
want of taot^ immediately requests the father to remove 
his son. The father, in great anxiety, inquires into the 
reasons for so peremptory a dismissal. The employer 
declares, "that the youth has not tact in selling to cus- 
tomers; that he even points out where goods are defec- 
tive and destroys the sale ; that customers must take care 
of themselves." The father, greatly relieved, on ascer- 
taining that it was the integrity of his son that had lost 
him tibe situation, replies, that "he is rejoiced to find 



* See note in the eonclusion. 



t tiie (mly fSEiiilt found with him wHa his htmesty, and 
he would not suffer his son to remain a day with an 

j^yer who thus sought to debauch his mind and de- 
his heart." Happy would it be lor our youth were 
neh employers less numerous and such &thers mor^ tte* 
qoeiit ; happy would it be for the morals of multitudes ci 
die young men sent to this city, if those who are by na^ 
tare their guardians, should care less for their success in 
Am aequisition of temporal wealth and more for the pre- 
•orration of an erect conscience and a pure heart ; happy 
HDnld it be if there should be a stricter inquiry instituted 
iilo the character and the mode of doing business, of 
liiese to whose hands they commit the precious interests 
of the^e young souls. 

Among the more manifest dishonesties which a Ghris- 
tiaii morality will most sternly rebuke, are the petty firauds 
iriiich are often perpetrated by false allowances for tare, 
80 that the advantage is usually on the side of the seller. 
It is, indeed, convenient fur the merchant to have some 
general rule tliat all niav apply in the same manner ; but 
it ^vill not satisfy the spirit of the Gospel if the whole 
mercantile connnunitv should adopt the same rules and 
rates of allowance, provided these rules and rates are 
only for their advantage and are really unfair and unjust 
to the purchasers. '' Though hand joined in hand the 
wicked shall not go unpunished ;'' and though the mul- 
titude ao:ree to this evil, it will not in the least alter its 
character or redeem it from the nature of an ofi'ense to 
justice. 

It is a common habit with manv, both within and with- 
out the circle of ordinary commerce, to depreciate what 
they buv and magnify what thev sell. So natural is this 
to man, that it early ripened into a maxim : " It is naught ! 
it is nauiiht ! saith the buver: but when he is gone his 
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ly then he boasteih." Yet, prone as we are to this mode 
flC representation, it is as unjust to others as it is dishonest 
toward ourselves. 

11 It is a custom among some merchants, one at least that 
fptusilii elsewhere, and doubtless to a large extent in this 
«ity, of having double prices for most goods — a price to 
■tart with and a price to tsJl back xipon — one for the 
jgnofmnt and another for the experienced. Now, this 
iiyBtem of doing business is practically a fraud upon the 
beat class of customers — upon those who have confidence 
anofo^ in the merchant's word to believe that he speaks 
Ae truth at the first, and who would scorn to parley 
and beat him down below the legitimate profits of his 
liuriness. 

There is also a custom, not so prevalent, of underselling 
anofher house on goods whose value the purchaser under- 
ataads, and overselling on those styles of merchandise, the 
jricedT which is not so well fixed and cannot be so readily 
known. Now, it may be said that in such a case, no 
fiand is committed against the purchaser, since when the 
balance comes to be struck, it may be found that, after 
an, the seller has only made a fair average profit. Why, 
llien, does he adopt this peculiar system of selling low 
wiien the value is known, and selling high when the value 
la not known i The answer is found in his relations to 
oAer houses, and his anxiety to secure the customers of 
aome other establishment. By underselling on goods, the 
vakie of which the purchaser knows, the impression is 
created that the old house sells at an enormous profit ; 
diat he has been imposed upon by extravagant charges ; 
litfit tiie new house is more liberal and uniformly low. 
9Snia one part of this operation is to deceive an individual 
vidi Ae idea, that those with whom he has been accnstom- 
ii 4a J— 1 Mil dear, while the other part of it is designed to 
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save the seller from the coet of the cheat practiced npcm 
the man's intelligence by practicing another fraud upon 
his ignorance; thus his knowledge is brought to con- 
demn the honest merchant, and his ignorance is made 
to pay for the cost of the cheat to the dishonest; thus the 
correct and honorable tradesman is falsely accused of ex* 
travagant charges, while the tricky and dishonorable 
tradesman is put in possession of a liberalitj and a fair- 
ness to which he is not at all entitled. It is undoubtedly 
the right of every merchant, by all legitimate means, to 
win customers, by tact in the purchase and assiduity of 
attendance, and, if he so choose, by smallness of profits. 
But that is a fine morality, and a profound honesty, which 
will sanction his stealing, through the imposition of & 
slander and fraud, customers from a house, that, by in- 
tegrity and' fair dealing, have won and held them; that 
may be an honorable and a fine thing in the wisdom of 
this world, but* it is an abomination in the sight of a holy 
God. 

Another mode in which dishonesty seeks to attain its 
aims, is the taking advantage of some legal technicality, 
or some special provision of the law, to debar a creditor 
from a just debt, when the debtor himself is abundantly 
able to pay all that he owes. The civil law, in its mor- 
ality, is based upon the law of God ; but as it can only 
take cognizance of that which is outward, as it cannot 
enter the heart, as it must frame rules to meet the gener- 
ality of cases, and cannot well make exceptions, so it 
occasionally happens that the strict rule of law seems to 
be in conflict with the strict rule of morals. Now, in alt 
these cases, if the principles of christian morality prevail 
and mould the character of business men, they will in the 
'^nd effectually underprop the law in every case where it 
ils to sustain the right, while they will meet and remedy 
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all those cases of wrong and injustice which the law 
cannot reach. It is absolctelv essential, indeed, to the 
perfect and jnst working of ciril government, that Chris- 
tianity shonld come in as the complement of influence to 
fill np, by the spontaneous action of its life in the heart, 
that wide field of social duties and rights which is bevond 
the direct supervision and the compulsory powers of civil 
statutes. The earthlv law can only take cognizance <^ 
those more open and flagrant acts which strike visibly at 
the peace and order of society; and it can only do this by 
general rules, which sometimes may work injustice. But 
the divine law of christian morals, as it enters the heart 
and regulates the feeling, so it can work efiectually and 
counteract the wrong of these individual cases, while it 
furnishes the surest basis for the triumphant execution 
of the civil law in all its just and beneficial operations. 

The statute of limitations sometimes enables a debtor to 
take advantage of the leniency and kindness of the cred- 
itor to cheat him out of his due. Yet the statute in the 
main is of immense utility both to creditors and debtors ; 
it is of great benefit to commerce, in the enforcing of vigi- 
lance, promptness and accuracy in business transactions, 
and in forestalling often unjust suits, the necessity for 
which has arisen from the carelessness of the creditor, as 
much as from the remissness of the debtor. But if the 
debtor act on the principles of Christian morality ; if he 
is guided in his life by a regard for justice, as that is de- 
termined by the profound law of Jehovah, there can be no 
ultimate injustice done to either individuals or society. 
If the law is a just law, its general execution must result 
in promoting the good of society, and it can only hap- 
pen, that in occasional cases, it might operate a real 
injustice to individuals. 

The law in reference to bankruptcy, is, perhaps, liable 
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to still greater abuse. It sometimes raleaaes the debtor 
from all his liabilities, and in the very act reduces whole 
families to utter want. And not unfrequently is it the 
case, that while the debtor starts again with a new energy 
and by a more cautious enterprise wins competence, and 
even rises to affluence, those whom his failure beggared 
remain in utter destitution, struggling hopelessly against 
the mighty stream of adversity that has borne ^em afar 
from all their former possessions. It is a sad and a dis- 
heartening scene, to behold the bankrupt rolling in wealth, 
and the creditor he has ruined pining in poverty ; to see 
the one in possession of all the blessings of time, yet 
refusing to the other that portion of property which the 
law of man enables him to retain, but which the law ol 
God as peremptorily conunands him to restore. The in- 
tent of a law of bankruptcy, is to enable the debtor to 
start unincumbered, and with new energy and a wiser 
management prosecute his plans for the support of his 
household. And this is a good and a great object. 
But the law was never designed to reach beyond this 
point, and, forestalling the claims of christian honesty, 
annihilate all past obligations, so that when the unfortu- 
nate man has again become fortunate, he should feel him- 
self released from all obligations to repair the injury 
which he had formerly done to the estate and comfort o£ 
those whose money he has used, but failed to repay. 
And when he comes to understand the principles of chris- 
tian morality, and to feel their power, then, without a 
question, ho will seek to restore, as he has the ability, all 
that msLj justly he regarded as his indebtedness.* 

*It is a question which has greatly perplexed some minds, to what 
extent the partners in a firm that has gone into bankruptcy, are individ- 
ually responsible in after life, according to the rule of a strict christian 

^ndity. Of course, in the eye of the civil law, before bankraptey they 
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Another instanco of doubtful morality, yet, as it Is un- 
deratood, of common occurrence, consists in the giving and 
talking of what are called judgment or execution notes, the 
wh<de object of which is to secure to one creditor the 
aas^B, which the law provides in case of bankruptcy, 
Bhall be divided among all the creditors. These notes 
«r& 80 drawn with the intention of evading the provisions 
of the laws which have been enacted to protect the rights 



all eqnallj liable, just as after that event, they are all equally dis- 
'diarged from aU legal respousibility. XJndoubtedly there are circum- 
■tanoes in the character of most firms which would affect the responsi- 
^ilit J of the individuals composing it For Christianity looks at all the 
eircimiBtances, and will not be more just to the creditor than to the 
debtor. It is oftentimes the case, that a single individual is regarded by 
iSbe public as the really responsible person in a concern; and it is on the 
gromid of his responsibility, and not on that of a junior partner, that the 
poeaniaiy transactions and accommodations of the firm are based. So 
tbere are different degrees of interest which members of the same com- 
pany have in its operations, and of course there are different degrees of 
tbeneftt derived from the success of the business. Is it then in harmony 
vitli the laws of christian honesty to make one who has but an inferior 
interest and little share in the management, and little apparent responsi- 
bility before the public, liable in the court of conscience for all the evil 
wbidi, through the agency of others, may have resulted to the community? 
It 18 impossible, in a note, to discuss this subject satisfactorily; but it 
may be well to suggest that, as in every case the whole subject must be 
committed to the conscience of the debtor, he should be careful to do to 
others just as in the reverse of circum^stances he would have them do to 
bim. Wbile it may not be that the rule of christian morals would, in 
eT«iy case hold all the members of a firm equally responsible, or rather 
IndiTidoally responsible for the whole indebtedness, yet it is a matter 
of vast importance, that the debtor should err, if he err at aU, on the side 
of honesty rather than of dishonesty; of a strict than of a loose construc- 
tion of his obligations. The author is acquainted with a gentleman in 
this city, who labored for ten years to discharge a debt of 50,000 dol- 
lars which had been contracted against his express directions and 
wishes by a member of the firm residing at a distance. There is cer- 
tainly something most noble in such conduct, and something that stands 
oat in marked contrast to other instances which blacken the pages of 
oonuiMVcial histoiy. 
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of all creditors. If, as it is generally onderBtood, these 
notes are a compact between the debtor and one creditor, 
in virtue of which all other creditors of equal and e?€n 
prior rights, are excluded from the enjoyment of those 
rights ; if the design is to appropriate to one creditor 
the property which of right belongs to all Hie crediton, 
and by forestalling their action, and even taking advan- 
tage of their leniency to plunder iliem of that which thej 
have regarded as the just security for their debts, then 
will a truly christian morality condemn the whole trans- 
action as a fraud and an injustice. 

The honorable and christian merchant should see to 
it, that in all the varied walks of his business, he 
maintain an erect conscience, and a pure heart; that he 
ever seek to illustrate in his practice the golden rule of 
our Savior; that he suffer not even the suspicion of 
unfair dealing to rest upon his character. There is a 
temptation to be resisted ; there is an individual character 
of lofty principle to be formed ; there are a thousand 
excuses and extenuations in favor of covert dishonesty 
which will press upon you day by day. But if you are 
faithful to the great principles of christian morals in the 
beginning, the path of rectitude will grow firm and straight 
beneath your feet, and upon you will fitll the benedictions 
of your fellow-men ; while within you a conscience void 
of offense to man, will ever sing of peace and hope. 
There is that in mercantile integrity, even when it is 
divorced from christian principle, which brings with it a 
reward to its possessor, and commands for him the respect 
of men. But there is in christian integrity, in the mor- 
ality which springs from the love of God and men, a vastly 
nobler benediction, which, as a fountain of peace, never 
ceases to flow. It is in the heart a perpetual spring of pa- 
rity and joy, blessing the possessor, and blessing the world. 
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Before concluding this discussion, permit me to make 
a remark on two points which are intimately connected 
with the moralities of commercial life. The first respects 
fhe employment of young men to frequent hotels and 
flecure customers. The efforts to secure trade by all 
proper means are not to be rebuked ; but it is the manner 
in which this is effected that sometimes stamps it as a 
flagrant immorality. When the young men of a large 
establishment are permitted and even encouraged to ob- 
tain customers by complying with all the evil practices of 
the city ; when they are encouraged to comply with the 
depraved desires of some customers, and in order to se- 
cure their trade, join them in drinking-saloons and res- 
taurants, and conduct them to the theater and the haunts 
of vice and dissipation, then not only does the employer 
become a pander to the profligate tastes of his customers, 
but, by exposing those in his employ to the peril of vile 
associations and vile practices to promote his pecuniary 
benefit, he is justly held responsible for all the evil 
which in consequence may fall upon and ruin their cha- 
racters and their souls. 

The other remark I have yet to make, respects the 
manner in which clerks and young men are regarded and 
treated by their employers. And here I would not con- 
fine what may be said to merchants alone; for it is 
equally applicable to all master-mechanics and manu- 
facturers to whom large numbers of youth are committed 
in preparation for future life. It is too generally the 
case that the only point regarded in those employed in 
our stores, warehouses, and shops is just what they can 
do to promote the pecuniary interest of the employer. 
Beyond the mere matter of dollars and cents often little is 
thought and less felt in regard to his personal responsi- 
hiliiy and obligation to care for them and to put forth 
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daily efforts to promote the intellectaal and moral inte- 
rests of those under his influence. He knows not when 
nor how their leisure hours are spent; he knows not 
what characters they are forming for this life or the life 
to come ; he puts forth no efforts to guard them against 
the errors which are rife all around them. They have 
intellects to be cultivated, manners to be formed, habits 
to be corrected, and hearts to be moulded, to fit tliem to 
shine in society, fill stations of usefulness and honor in 
this life, and at length prepare for the life to come. But 
he has ceased from all responsibility as their keeper be- 
yond the mere amount of professional instruction and 
remuneration they receive. Satisfied with the discharge 
of their obligations to him and unconcerned about any 
obligations due from him to them, beyond the payment 
ct their salaries, he regards the whole moral as well as 
pecuniary business completed when they have worked for 
him and he has given remunerating wages to them. 
Now were he to bear in mind, that it is in his power to 
promote their true interests for both worlds, and that too 
at comparatively little cost of labor to himself; did he 
bear in mind that from his position he is almost the only 
one who can stand to them in place of a parent, and 
spread around them influences mighty to bless, elevate, 
and render them greatly successful for this life as well as 
the next ; did he bear in mind that, by cherishing in 
them an interest deeper and purer than that inspired by 
the profit of their labor, an interest in their progress, as 
men, beyond the mere routine of official duties, he might 
not only attach them to himself by the strong bonds of 
personal friendship, but prove an aid to them in many a 
time of temptation, a deliverer in many an hour of trial ; 
then would he see that other and higher obligations than 
those of a merely pecuniary nature rest upon him and 
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bind him to care for tliem with all a father's solicitude. 
liCt him open bis doors to them and eiitei'tain them as 
friends ; let him keep an eye upon their associates and 
associations ; let him secure to them the advantage of 
those public literary institutions whose chief design it is 
to furnish an elevating recreation and the means of intel- 
lectual improvement ; let him use his best endeavors to 
have tliem pleasantly seated in the house of God from 
Sabbath to Sabbath ; let him take a practical interest in 
them, not as one in authority, but as an older friend, 
whose experience and business relations to them render 
him a competent and proper adviser; let him thus encour- 
age in them all that is noble, manly, christian, and elevat- 
ing, and he will greatly contribute to the training up of a 
band of intelligent and eminently respectable citizens — 
Tae will gather around himself the benedictions of fa- 
tbero and mothers, sons and daughters — he will daily 
enjoy the assurance of having sought to discharge all his 
obligations to those in a measure committed to his super- 
TiflioD, and will go to his grave honored as the friend of 
his age and the benefactor of multitudes. There is com- 
ing a day when ye, who are in these positions of influ- 
ence, must give an account for the manner in which ye 
have sought to exert that influence, especially over the 
young within your own circle. In that great day it will 
be of more moment to you, to have rescued one youth 
from the web of vice, to have conducted one soul within 
the portals of the kingdom of Christ, to have assisted in 
forming the character of one truly useful and devout citi- 
zen, than to have gained noiillions. May you now listen 
to tiiis word of exhortation, and being wise in time, live a 
life ofojj^Bhn morality and christian toil, that at length 
yor ^^^^^M to enjoy the life of the redeemed in 
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•OBwd tliat csdi deals upon hit own knowledge and jodgnoit. This 
presnmptioB will alwajs be concliuiTe, nnlen it is shown that, eithor 
ftom the nature of the sabject-matter reqniring peculiar artistic or pio- 
feaaional skill to judge of its qoalitj, or from an express stipulation, one 
of the parties openlj or tacitlj agreed to assume the risk of the *^«tfM?tt 
of the facts, upon which their contract is predicated. 

This rule will be found to constitute an essential modification of the 
principles abore stated with reference to misrepresentations. It holds 
Mm to the exercise of at least an ordinary degree of diligence in ezami- 
nation, and of judgment in deciding. In sales, for example, the seller 
is always understood to affirm, in the absence of express stipulations, 
that the goods which he oflers to sell are his own, or at least that he can 
lawfullj couTej a title to them to the pnrehaser; and that he is not 
aware of anj latent defect in them, which would diminish their apparent 
▼nine. He is not legally bound to emU tke dryer's mUtmlmn to defects i^ 
parent to common obserratioD; for here the buyer is presumed, in law, 
to judge, as he almost inrariably does in fact, for himself. 

But to eomteml such defects — to drmw tke kmya^M mttemii»Mfiwm them — is 
fraudulent And if the seller knows that the buyer is dealing under a 
mis^prehension in relation to the sobject-mattor of the contract, which, 
in his estimation, enhances its Talue, he is bound to remove that misap- 
prehension; and if he does not, the sale will not be binding. To piiwui 
a buyer to purehase under such a delusion, is, in law, fraudulent. It is 
wholly immaterial who created the delusion. Thus, in a celebrated case 
tried before Lord Ellenborougfa, in 1816, a painting, said to hare been by 
Claude, was sold for £1000. It appeared that a person named Butt had 
been employed by the owner to sell the picture. The purchaser being 
desirous of purchasiDg it, pressed Butt to inform him whose property it 
was; which the latter refused to do. In the course of the treaty. Butt 
being at the time employed in selling a number of pictures for Sir Felix 
Agar, the purchaser, misled by circumstances, erroneously supposed that 
the picture in question was also the property of Sir Felix Agar. Butt 
knew that the purchaser labored under this delusion, but did not remoTO 
it, and the purchaser, under this misrepresentation, purchased the picture. 
The ssle was held void. So in a later case, in the English courts, one 
Hood falsely represented to Browmer, that the rental of a house which 
the latter was desirous of purehasing, was so much. Browmer was 
uiud>le to buy, but sent his friend, to whom, as Hood knew, the false 
statement had been repeated; and he purchased under the misapprehen- 
sion as to the amount of rental. 

Any means by which the intention to deceive is effectuated, amounts, 
in law, to a fraud. This may be either by spoken falsehood; by telling 
the truth, but not the whole truth; by acting out a falsehood, without 
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unking any deelaratioiii ; when, withont snj intontioii to injure sij 
one, be statet that to be a fiiet which he knows is not a fact — as where 
he assumes to act as agent, knowing that he has no anthority— or where, 
not being bound to make anj statement at all, he states that to be a fact 
which he maj reallj beliere, but does not kmm, to be a fact, with a Tiew 
to influence the conduct of others. 

The conceslment of extrintie facts, not lying pecaliarly within his 
knowledge, bj a purchaser, enhancing the yalne of the article, as a sud- 
den rise in the market, a declaration cf war, etc.; or the ftslae affirmations 
of the seller, that, m iUt optntsn, the thing which both parties have an 
opportunity of inspecting, is worth so much; do not, in law, inraiidate 
the sale. For, as before stated, erery man is presumed to deal upon his 
own knowledge, opinion, and Judgment ; and since it haa been a notori- 
ous fact in all times and places, that " to a seller's wares a seller's praise 
belongs," it is deemed hardlj credible, that anj man capable of making 
a oontraet, can be misled by such loose expressions of opinion. But if 
one has reallj relied on the judgment of a third person, who deoeiTed 
him, the latter is liable for the injury he does. So true are the words of 
Lord Chief Justice Best : " There is no act that Chzistianity forbids, 
which the law will not reach." 
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ded to these, in the present volume, are frequent touches of the most elegantly 
irrought fancy ; passages of sorrowful tenderness that change the opening 
smile into a tear, and exalted sentiment that brings reflection to the heart" 
tMkien. 

''This is a book which will be read by those who have read the other works 
of this distinguished author. His beautiful style, his powers of description, 
his pathos, his quiet humor and manly good sense would give interest to 
any subject. * * There is no part of the book that is not interesting."— 
Louisville Journal. 

" This is one of the most unique and original books that has been written 
for many years, uniting in a singularly happy manner all the charms of fic- 
tion to the more substantial and enduring graces of truth. The author is a 
capital story teller, prefacing what he has to say with no learned circumlo- 
cutions. We cannot now call to mind any other style that so admirably com- 
bines every requisite for this kind of writing, with the exception of that of 
his more illustrious countryman, Scott, as the one Hugh Miller possesses."— 
Coiundnan. 

" The contents of the book will be as instructive and entertaining, as the 
exterior is elegant and attractive. Hugh Miller writes like a living man, who 
has eyes, and ears, and intellect, and a heart of his own, and not like a gal- 
vanized Akcleton, who inflicts his dull repetitions of what other men have 
seen and felt in stately stupidity upon their unfortunate readers. His obser- 
vation is keen, and his powers of description unrivaled. His style is like a 
mountain -stream, that flows on in beauty and freshness, imparting enliven- 
ing influences all around. His reflections, when he indulges in them, are 
just and impressive." — Otristian Herald. 

"Tales so romantic, yet so natural, and told in a vein of unaffected sim- 
plicity and graphic delineation, rivaling Hogj? and Scott, of the same land, 
"^ill command avast number of admiring readers." — N. Y. Christ. Intel. 

* The interest of its facts far exceeds romance." — N. Y. Evan. 

'This book is woTl\\y ot a \>\«)Cft Vs ^^^ ^^^^ ^f the world -renowned vol* 
88 which have already \»Tocee«\c^ ^tvi^a >Xvfe «&s&ft "^xwr—- ^VUL^CkraiMeie. 
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MUSIC BOOKS FOR CHOIRS 



THE P8ALMODI8T. 

Bf Tbbkas HAjns«i sad Wm. B. BmA9«cKT. A CliaiM OoOeedoB of Fains sad 

grtherwiihqiMita, Antlw^*, Motela^MkLTarioM other iMBeM,tirtfceB» of Owir*, 
OoBgregations. Snglnc Sdkoolf and Moiicml Asociations, noflt of lAiA we now 
tir dw fint tioH yccKnted to dw AflMrioB pobae. l^MtfirtA c^IUm of 3UuO 
aSSpogm. fScoita. 

kasbe«A intiodiioed. 

THE SACEtED CHORALIST. 

By Tnam%a HLksnsrae and Wm. B. BftASSinKT. A Kev and Taloabla Oonartjon of 
inalltiie Metres, widt an entire new coDeetioB of AatiMaM and Set Ffaeea— 
the ese of Choira^Cengrrgetinnn, asking SAooia. and Mnaieal Soeiellea; beinf 
of dwBoet complete CoUeetiaoe of Snered Marie ever poblMied. 75 
T^ boot wffl be foundto pmbbm m aay of the choicest GeoM ia Miie. Th e 

■nrrtMMfa oi teacfaiac: the AnthraM and Set Piecm areef the BBoat iBteicaliacnia; and 
the Pahhiihgii behere that the whole book ieaBpenorloaDrthiacTetciveate the Maneai 
pablic 

THE SOCIAL SINGING BOOK. 

ACoOeetioo of Glees, or Part Songt, Bovnda, Madrigals, fte^ efaieOy tkom Sn- 
GompoaBrs, aitfa an Introductory Cooroe of KleBentary ywnriBM and Sal- 
deeigned fcr Staging ClaateB and Schools of I^diea andflmtlaw. 9jlhlL 
IT. 60< 



PSALM AND HYMN BOOK FOR CHURCHES. 



THE CHURCH PSALMIST, 

<^PaBiaMandH7mnat>r the Pabfie, SoeU, and Private oaa of 
tfans. Three ria ea 

iaMriie,faiIaise type, for the Pulpit and tetfao aged. flOO. Thteeopy 
tains, in additinn to the first Hues of Psataas and Hjnuis, a eopioos Index, con- 
taining the first Unes of stansas, and a eosfipleto Key to mosieal expresrion. 
ISoao, or middle sisB. 67 cents. S&no, or sasaU siss. 56eents. 

A libetal diseonnt, from these piiees, is made to Ghnrehat, making dm Gtaxch 
Psalmist the cheapest Book of tiie kind in the maiket. 

The Pnfane of Dr. Watt«. which ia the beab of this CoOeeliaB. are gtveo withoat altor> 
stioo. The Hjmns are 723 in number, and have heeo selected from the productioae of 
the best wfiten of this specie* of poetry This book has ghreo the OMst entire satisfiiie- 
tioo whercTer it has been introduced, and has received the approbation and reoomakeada- 
tioa of the General Assembly of the Preabirterian Chareh at their session in 1843, and aaam 
■B184S. 

The Church Psalmist has been poblished about four years, and nearly SS.MN cofiios 
haws been soU. The hmtts of this Catalogne will not aOow as la inaett oven the 
of the Presbyteries and Churches, who have adopted the book. 

The ^mos are bound in a separate jrolnme under the title of ** Tha Soetal '. 
book is peculiarly adapted to the ' 
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MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 



FLORA'S FESTIVAL. 

A Muriol RtannJtkm tor achools« Juvmrfle Choiw, C l i ww, fte., toyBw r fflth Soagi 
Doetta mnd Trios, Soll^glM, Scales, and Plain TunM tot dncfaig bj liote, ia thir- 
teen iMys, ftr the advancement of yooth who have aeqnired fome knowledge €t the 
ekmenU, aa taught in the Toung Choir and Tonng Melodiat Bdited by MIl U. 
BaADBUET. Ii4 pages. 26 cents. 

The leadinir muiic in thia book was perfenned by Eiclit Hoadsed Children In the Bread- 
way Tabentacle three sucoeuive cvemoft. in tlie 8prinf of 1817 ; and bundnds were uot 
able to rain adnittanee No Teacher or Composer has ever been so siicrssrfwl in adapt- 
Incmusie IbrChUdren as Mr. BrsifiMiiy. 

THE YOUNG MELODIST. 

A New and Bare Oolleotion of Sodal, Moral, and Pntriode 80091, (knieim^ txr 

Sohools and Academies— composed and arranged tat one, two, or khioe Toieao. By 

Wm. B. Beadbokt. Bghth edition. 144 pagi>s. 35 cents. 

This it a most ehanninir booli for htUe BincBrs : its adoption and nae in SetMiob has. m 
numberless eases, ^ \U benevoleDt intuence, done away with the use of the cruel rod Let 
Teachers try the eneets of such pieces at the Mlowinff : ** Come Swoetly Sinr." ** Wd- 
oome to School." ** The Ooldeo Rule," " Our Native Land." and Ukanr otem of the one 
hundred and twenty in the book, and they will be cbanned with iL 

THE YOUNQ CHOIR, 

Or School Singing Book, original and selected. Bj Wm. B. Bba^botit and 0. W. 
Baitdbrs. Twenty-fifth edition. 144 pages. 25 cents. 
More tlian 50,000 copies of this little book have been sold, since its pnbUealkm in IMt 

THE SCHOOL SINQER, 

Or Toung Ohoir's CiompuiSon— a Choice Collection of Moiio, original and aalaeted, 
tOft Juvenile Singing Schools, Sabbath Schools, Public Schools, Academies, Select 
Glassse, &c., including some of the most popular German Melodies, with English 
words adapted, or Poetry translated fitom the German expressly for this work ; iJso, 
a Complete Course of Instruction in the Elements of Yocal Musfe, founded on the 
German system of Kubler. By Wm. B. Bradbubt and C. W. Saksbbs. Tenth 
edition, 204 pages. 87i cente. 

This book has al«> been extensively introduced into Sehooti, and is in very general use 
to tlM entire aatisfaetioa of both Teachers and Scholars. 

THE CRYSTAL FOUNT. 

A New Temperance Song Book, beautiftilly arranged with Hymns, Songs, and Moaio 
entirely new. By Thokab Rkinvm. TUs book is admirably adapted Ibr Temper- 
ance Choirs, Meetings and Celebrations— being arranged fai parts fbr Baas and 
Treble voice. 112 pages. 25 eenta. 

This Temperance Song: Book will commend itself to all friendi of Temperance : it con- 
tains upwards of fifty pieces of Music, new and appropriate, tor Temperance meetioes. 
The price bt fixed very low, in order to ffive it a wide circulatioo. 

MRS. DANA'S NORTHERN HARP: 

Consisting of Sacred and Moral Songs, adapted to the most popular Melodies, ftr 
the Piano Forte and Guitar, half bound. SI 00 

THE CHRISTIAN LYRE. 

A Collection of Hymns and Tunes adapted for Social worship. Prayer meetincs, and 
Revivals of Religion. Twenty -sixth edition. 

THE TEMPERANCE LYRE BY MRS. DANA: 

Oonabting of Songs and Glees for Temperance meetinga, aet to po|»alBr am. HI 
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THE MISSION ARY ENTERPRISE: a eoOaetloii of DinomsM on 
by ftif lii ■■ AotlMia. Xditod by Babos Stow, D. D. Smad 
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THE KAREN APOSTLE ; or, Uwmntr of Ko-Tha>-Btu, tfao lint Kami OooTart. 
~ ~H.J.Kinn. IfltaM, xloth,.... ^5 



MEMOIR OF ANN H. JUDSON, late Wmkmmrj to Bamah. By Bcr. J. D. 
~ AmmmiMkMi. WVkj-M^ thamu»d. Iteo,. .xloCh,.... ,58 



16MM, .xlothiijlt,.... ,K 



MEMOIR OF OEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late MlirfoiHiy to 

iilalini to tte BniMiB Mfaiinn By Bfor. A. Kna. With §m 
r. By W. S. WiiUAXB, D. Dl HowoAOoa. Iteo^... cloth,.... ,7S 



MEMOIR OF HENRIETTA SHUCK ; lint F—ili MiiiiiwiBfy to CUm. WMfc • 
ByBcT.J.B.JxBm. llftfa thoawuL Iteo,. dotfa^... ,fiO 



MEMOIR OF REV. WILLIAM Q. CROCKER, late Wmkmuy fai Wcit Jkftia, 
^ . . ^ a HiAsy of Hm MlMOB. By S. B. Mdokt. With a 

• •• JSm 



A HISTORY OF AMERICAN B APTIST MISSIONS, in Aiia, A ftfea, 

of ttia AnacAV Bapbr Wiwumir Umni. By 
Quoau, PnC in Bkown IMwaity. WMi aevcn Mapa. BbcUt thooHnd. 
— •• •••• doth,.... ;3S 
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THE OREAT COMMISSION : «ie^ Ai 

~ 'totlMMli. APkfaiRMy. 9jJt 

r, by W^SEUH K. WBUAai, D. S. 

,....1/10 




TNC OREAT TEACHER : or, €% iiilillio of oar Loid*ft Ifinirtiy. By J« 

~ ]|.1>. Wlih«iI nto B to B to r y Miiiy,byH.HBipmr,P.P. TnolRh' 




MISCEL LANIES 

MAMMON; OK, Oil I tta flfa of ti» Chrirtton Ctanch. By J. Hakh, D. ]». 

jhm,. •........*••••••••.••••■.....•■■■■•••••••.•••••••••••••■•••.«. doin,. ... ^in 

ZEBULON;«r,AaMoialGbiMof SMMnototodaadMteeod. By J. Haboi, D. B. 



THE PRE'ADAMITE^ EAB^f. Contribntfono to Ih io l of k o l Hrlmn i By Jon 



MAN PRIMEVAL: or the OoMltalion and FiiirilHv OoaMtton of tlM 
AOamdbtfttMtolkoaifickalScieneo. By Jon Haxso, D. D. Wlihn 
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THE PSALMIST, WITH A SUPPLEMENT. Bt R- PDLUtK, utd J, B. Jim^ 
Bkou price ; alylci uid du u kboTB- 

THS SOCIAL PSALMIST : sne* SclecUon of BfmsiJbr Confennix UHtlngi ud 
TuU; UgraOon. D; Bisos Sion uit 8. K. SKitB. ISmo^ .sbeep, JB 

WINCHELL'S WATTS, -lUi » SupplmiBnl. Ham- almp,.... fO 

Sa-o,. taag,.... fi 

WATTS AND RIPPON. Smo, Aap,.... MK 

lEmo, ihnp,.... ^ 

THE CHRISTIAN MELODIST; anew CDUortlan of Bjimui tbr Sodul Bdlgtan 
Uymiu, Woo, aUep,.... ,37^ 



COMPANION FOn THE PSALMIST; containing original 
Uj'[uuslu"Tlu] PauluIaVorpuvuliuciiuusUcuidiiuue. 11; I 



JEWETT ON BAPTISM.^ The JloOs and SubjKls of Baptism. Bj H 

JUDSON ON BAPTISM. A DiSdrans on Chrisliin Bsptlsm ; with ma 
ft'>iu fi'dubtjiifst AuUiord. llj- ApdMun JUDsox, D. I), Flftb edllloo 

ESSAY ON CHRISTIAN BAPTISM, By Daptot W. yoEL. IGmo,... 
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LSCTUKES ON THE LORD'S PKAYER, ^f Wbuam K. Wbuab, 9l B. 

■OnrHEBS OF THE WI SE A WD GOOD, Bf B«t. Jabb Bcisi, B. I^ AoOar oC 

J& HBH^B^K ^PHIDT^ W VO^S^l^B W hP^BC W B0« wKmW wVBV ^^vW ■■■ ■BBS IB ■■■■ ^^S flW* 
^B BiBIP CBBBK^^ ^L aBCSEB Ov IBB ^BO^BEsB Cv IBBKv Cv IBB BB08K CbUBCBS BKB Ov iBB v^QuBb BBB 

UNIVERSmr SERMONS. flnMH delffcnd te tte Ghifel of Sfeovm XteTranil^. 
J!f IkASCBWAiiABB. TfakdAoHBii. Tikan, - rinlfc,,,.,ljJS 

THE CHRISTIAN'S DAILY TREASURY; • IhH^im I^brIm te e««y dir i^ 
^•Txv BtfB.THffiB. ItiBiii uMh,...Jjn 

THE EXTENT OF THE ATONEMENT, fftili MfafinttoGod a^ A* IMfMiL 
^ Twti W. Jantp, P.J). IwmtfaetMrtf wiiliM Battoa. lSw»)..«lo^.... ^ 

ANTIOCH ; ok, Tbiwim of Itaal FMw Ir A* Gtanh off Okirt. ^7 P- QnuK. 
B.B. WiiikMiBaiy,bjBABMiafOV,B.B. IAbo. xkA^... ^ 

PWILOSOP HY O F THE PLAN OF SALVATION ;• teak ftr A* IkHiL Bfn 
AxBKur Obbb. WMi mi l uteudu e twy Biy by Cusm B. SwirB, B. D.^ Tli a n^ -- 

elott,.... ,flD( 

THE CHURCH MEMBER'S HAND BOOK ; » PUaGvUe to Om BocMdms^ 
TtmOkm of Iteplfrt OudcIms. ^ Bfer. WnUAX CioWHL ndid thnowail V^mt\ 

f loth J I ■«■ ^iS 

PRACTICAL COMMENTARY ON PHIUPPIANS, bj Dr. A. Nxomi 
iMBi bj H. €. Conunr. WitiiaiMeoaBlor tbe GkalDg 8nnM«ff Cb». 
by Raok. Utaao, 

ON. NEANDER'S COMMENTARY ON EPISTLE OF JAMES, [la] 



THE UNION OF THE HOLY SPIRIT AND THE CHURCH, teflM 
flftlMWoKlA. 9j Thomai W. Jnnv, D. D. fltfinniHi»wml l^km, dMh, jB 



REPUBLICAN CHRISTIANITY ; or. True Ubwty, m exhibited in the lift. Pm- 
eeplL and Muij INk^Im of the OfWft Bedeemar. I^ Bar. B. L. KAOOOir, AmMroT 
••Piov«rtate&tPW9l0,>*fte. Beeond edStfon. Iteo, eiotb,.... 1^ 



PROVERBS FOR THE PEOPLE ; or, IllnatntioiM ofPnustlMa QodttiMiw, diswB 
fipom the Book of Wildoin. 9y Bar. Buai L, Mamov. SooobA tkoonnd. 
ISmo, ^ elotfa,.... iW 

COLEMAN'S PRIMITIVE CHURCH. Tb» ApoiMieal end PzimitiTe Ghimb, 
Popolar in Its GommBMni and Simple ia VtB Wonu^' Bj lu Ooubcam, Antbor of 
^ Chriadu Antiqaitiaa ; » wilh an Inteodncloiy Ba^, bj Dr. A. Nxaxme. Thicd 
thwiwnd 12mo, eioCh,....!^ 



LIFE OF PHILIP MELANCTHONfOompilaing an Aeooank of tho mMk fenarteat 
traoaaotloiia of tho BeAnmatioii. By Vbahoii A. Ooz, D. D~ LL. D., of LobOm. 
l&no, dofth,.... ,n 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Tboxas ▲Knns. Ihlrodnetacy Bmj, 
br T. Obamimui, D. D. New and iminoTad odttlon. Edited bj H. Malooh,!). D. 
I8BU>, eloCh,.... ,8S 

Ixn 100108,10010, • ...xlofli,.... ^ 

THE SAINT'S VERLASTINQ REST. By Bighabd Bazzb. UtaKS.ekA,... ,80 

BUCK'S RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE ; aTnatiae In irlileh Om Natara, XrldanoM, 
•ndAdfantegeaaraeonaidarad. ^y Bar. 0. Buck, London. Iftno, iflloth,.... Jl 



CHRISTIANITY DEMONSTRATED : in flmr diatfnet and iBdepondanft aariai of 
Prooft; withanBx plan att nn of thaTypei«PdPiophaciea «) o nn w Tiii<g ttieMaarfah. Br 
Bar. Hakyxt NiwcoMB. lAno, otoUi,.... ,7l 

MEMOIR OF HARLAN PACE; or,UMPowerorPiayarandPanonalSflbrtibra» 
goals of Indiyidoala. By Wiluam A. Hauoox. l&no, .dotfi,.... ^K 

MEMOIR OF ROGER WILLIAMS, Foondar of the State of Bhode Uaad. Qy 
WnxiAx Oauoll, A. M. With a Portrait. 12nu>, xlotb,.... ,75 

THE CHURCH MEMBER'S MANUAL of XoeIe8laa(kalPrinciplaa,I>ootrtMB, and 
Diadpline. By Bar. W. Gbowxll ; Introduction by H. J. Bifut, I>. D. Saeond 
edition, reriaad. 12mo,.». eloth,.... ,90 

THE PERSON AND WORK OF CHRIST. ByEainER SAnoBiUB, B. D.,GeBeni 
Soperintondent and Ck>nal0torial Director at Konigsbexg, Pmaiia. Translated from the 
Qerman. By Bar. Oakman S. SxiABirs, A. M. lano, .xieCfa,.... ,48 

THE INCARNATION. By BouuH H. NiALi, D. D., Pastor of the Vint Bavtiat 
Chordi, Boaton. 8Shno, gilt,.... ^IX 

THE CHURCH-MEMBER'S GUIDE. ByBer. JoHX A. Jamh. Bdited by J. 0. 
Ghoulsb, D. D. New edition. With an Introdoctoiy Eaaay, by the Ber. Hubbaxs 
WiKSLOW, doth,.... jBA 

THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Ber. John A. Jamo. Serenth Choosand. 
18mo, • eloth,.... ,60 

PASCAL'S THOUGHTS. Thoughts of Blaisi Pascal, translated flrem the French. 
Anewedition; with a sketch of lUs lifb. 12mo ...doth,. ...1,00 

THE LIFE OF GODFREY WM. VON LEIBNITZ. By John H. Maoxh. Ontha 
basis of the German woik of Dr. G.£. Guhbauib. ISmo, doth, ,75 

1Y PROGRESS IN ERROR AND RECOVERY TO TRUTH; or, » Tour 
■nioogh Unitawalism, Unitarianisir., and Skapttaton. SAtbousand. ianao,e»tli,.. ,61 
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t fa itaeif : 79 ccata fcr vail 
Barni oa larAvr B. 
Vaoaoca, or a WwU Umgfk PIctaia oC Oai 

.— Tfee Giaat Teacher^— Tfee GnuX 
■evaL 
BAmni, a Part aat PUIar of Popery. Edited fejr Dr. Uoi 
ar AmmmaeAM Mwrmr Mmmom. By ProCeaMir GamawlL 
TkAaaca la Aau, coateiaiag a foO aecoaat of the Bamaa 
Ei€MM Editimu Om ToUnao af «7 p^fca. with tt steel eat woai 
af^pL Prfcaredacad to oaa dollar. 
Taa KASaa Aaaarur; ar, MeaMir of the first Korea caaacrt. 

BanaraMa, a collectioa of Sonaoas oa M isi io a s , 
mr Taa Pt.Aa or Saxtatuw. 
HAar, the aew Hysaa Book for SociU Meetiacs aad ReaWals. It 
iaa aeerty six haadred hyiaas. Saiall lixa, SS cts. Laiie lixe, 35 cts. 
■% BaAOoas roa Bacoaiaa a BArnsr. 
Daraaca or RasraicTBa Coaaoaioa. 

I. ThoolocicaU Medicel, Jareaile aad School Books, Bibles. Alao. 
Blaak Books aad Plaia aad Paacy Statioaery. 
Alea, all the Fabilcatioas of the AasaiCAa BAmar FcaucATioa SocuTf . 
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** WUlfroi>€mon penaraUjf ub^vI, than. mnp othar tporft jpef 

puhlithed on Qtoiogy" 

THE OOIJRSE OF CREATION : B7 Johk Aia>XBfloir, D. D., of Keir- 

burgh, Scotland. With a Glossary of Scientific TeimB. 1 yoI. 12mo. 

Illustrated, $1.25. 

** It treats chiefly of the series of rocks between the Alps and the GrmnpiaBs. h. is 
tboroafhiy scieatifio, b«t p<^lar in its style, a»d ezeee^ttiifly MrtertaSainf.'*— JEmi'« 
Herald. 

** The anthor's style is clear and en^afinf , and his graphic descriptioiis ee e m to eoa* 
▼ey the reader at once into the fields of geological research to obserre for himselC**— 
Ohio Observer. 

"AxOTHSR valoable coBtribotion to the cause of tmth sad soond scfenoe. Its vahM 
is very mnoh enhaaoed by the Glossary of Scientific Terms appended to it by the peb- 
lishers; for scarcely any one of the sciences has a laiger nnmber of terms with iriiieb 
ordinary readers are unacquainted than Geology." — Preeitfterimm qftke Wut, 

** Wb commend the volvme to all wiio would be instructed in the wonderfkd wwks 
•f (Sod. Chapters snob as that on the ''Economic History of Goal," and those on **0r- 
ganic Life** and ** Physical and Moral Progression/' havo a special Talne fiir the sti- 
dent of divine Providence.**-^. T. Independent. 

** Dr. Andbriom is evidently well skilled in geology, and wiUet with a fireedem 
and vivacity rivaled by no wriUr on the subject— except Ho^ Miller." MrtkediM 
i^^arterly Review, 

** Thu book is intended for general readers, — and sneh readers will be eateitaiaerf 
by it,— but it is none the less thorough, and eaters boldly into geoiofical iaquiiy.*— 
Bottom Jldvertieer. 

** Ohb of the most interesting and valuable works on Cieolofy diat we have ever met 
with. The author is a thoroughly scientific man; — but his scieatifio aconracy does not 
prevent the work from being understood by unscientific readers, it ia a eery remdMe 
book.** — Louieville Journal. 

** Bt reading this l>ook a person can obtain a general knowledge of the wfai^ sabieet.'* 
^Weetem Star. 

• • • ('Highly honorable to the writer and honorable to the publishers.*'— ^ostoa 
Congregationaliet. 

** This valuable volume was printed^ Sis well as puMithed, in Cincinnati; and it 
spealcs as well for the literary society of that city, as for the enterprise of the publisb* 
ers, and the taste and skill ef the typographer.*'— Jtortoa Post. 

** It is one of the significant signs of the times that we should be receiving a work 
like this, from a city that had scarcely an existence fifty years ago, got up in a styls 
of elegance, that ranks it beside the finest issues of the publishing houses ef Bostoa 
and New York. This fact, however, is hot the smallest riement of interest that attadiss 
to the volume. It is one of those noble contributions to natural science, in its lelatiea 
to revealed religion, which in the writings of Hugh Miller, King, Brewster, and others 
have conferred new luster on the honored name of Scotland. • • • Itie coneludiaf 
ehapter is a sublime questioning of Geology, as to the testimony she gives to a Creator, 
somewhat after the manner of the Scholia, to Newton's Principle, and is one of ths 
noblest portions of the work."— Richmond, Wa., WaUhman and Oheerver. 

«*Thb science of Geology is attracting more and more attention. • • • Tbsl 
whicn was once a gigantic chaos, has become developed into a system beaatifUly sya* 
metrical, and infinitely (rand.**— JUerMatUs Courier, 



■OOKC ^ ANDERSON'S PUBLICATIONS. 



»1 

Thx Coubsx of Crmjltios : By John Anders<m, D. D., with a 
GkKssrr of 8cieiitific Terms. 



As a scieiiee, g<eolofT is scarcelj fifty jears old : jet noir, for tho 
zest which it excites, and the attention which the Mst minds of £u- 
rone azkd this countrr are giving to it, it yields to the claims of no other. 
Tbe vast number of 'facts which it presents to all. and its conclusions 
IB regard to the primal history of the soil, are absolutely amaaing. — 
This aahjecl is easentiallT a study for the masses. To the farmer it 
CHKBS a source of exhanstless information and delight. From 
tae hills and allurial levels of his farm, from the rounded rocks 
hing' about, hmn the turned up furrow, from the shoTeled sand-bank, 
BOBk the ledgy rirer brink, ana perchance from a range of noountains 
maikding near, ge<dogT speaks to him, and invites his attention to a 
world of wonders. The subject of geolo^ is knitted into that of geo- 
graphy. It is our firm conviction, mat within a few years geology and 
geography will be studied together in our common schools. 

** Dr. Anderson is an experienced geologisL His book shows him to^ 
be diorougrhly enthusiastic, yet cautious in everything pertaining to the 
practical details of his favorite science. He commences by taking us 
■Bong the gorges and rugged cliffs of his own native mountains. By 
his gra^iic powov of description, he makes us see their bald heads, 
and feel their dizzy heights. When we have surveyed the scenery, be- 
yond description wild and grand, he takes us down to the lowest foun- 
dations of tne mountains, and with a few blows of a hammer, lays open 
to view a page in the primeval history of our globe. 

" We think it would be an excellent work for those schools in which 
the pupils are so far advanced as to be able to master the contents of 
popuhur scientific works by simple reading. Most of our Seminmrie*^ 
Aemdemies, and the highest departments of our Union schools, are of this 
dass. Careful reading by the pupils, and judicious questioning by the 
teacher, would fix the main facts in the mind, and in the end, store the 
intellect with a kind of knowledge of which no liberally educated man, 
aow-a-days, can be destitute." — School Friend, 

" It would make a good class book, and also serve a fine purpose in 
swakening an interest in the study." — N. Y. Evan^ist. 

" This is a beautiful reprint of one of the most lucid, yet scientific 
expositions of geolo^cal phenomena with which we have had the ffood 
fortune to meet. L^e his countryman, Hugh Miller, the author of the 
"Old Red Sandstone," and "Footprints of uie Creator,** Dr. Anderson, 
while discussing fairly yet forcibly the controverted points in geologi- 
eal science, shows conclusively that there is no real conflict between tno 
discoveries of geology and the Divine record. The danger of material- 
!^m and skepticism lies in tasting, not in drinkin? deep from this foun- 
tain of knowledge. Already the discoveries of tne geologist have re- 
moved many points of diflSculty, and further discoveries will lead to 
further adjustments, until at last the two records will be found to har- 
monize, and, in the language of the author — ^who afiirms that all thegeo- 
loflncal phenomena which have passed under his review have uniformly 
led him " from Nature up to Nature's God " — " this interesting brancn 
of knowledge will be brought from the outer court of the Gentiles to 
the innermost shrine of the temple of truth.*' — Wuthingion C/mon, 



kANDinsOM-s PUQLICATPONS 

P n L T E'S 

OPATBIC DOMESTIC PHYSICIAN 

RATED WITH ANATOMICAL PLATES. 
N inl t) St] ansand. 

icid And QRefdl haQd'book. Its popular lan^age, sod exclvt- 
ilt lurniiiiDlog^ ^re d«:ided rrcommeiiitations. Ita BDccesa ia 
ue of Ihc Taloc of iha work." — ?f. Y. Tmc». 

MTU Ui be a rerj- aaecessful publicatioa. It hag nov reached 
ID. which i* a reTjfcd uid enl&r{^ ooe; and we learn from the 
lai eijht liiousand copies have bten published. Various addi- 
wen made to the Hooiipopathic directions, nud Ihe aoBlomical 
work has been lilustralcd with eogravings. The work has re- 
tppntbaUon of Beielal of our most eminent proctitionerH." — 

117 printed Tolatne, and it appears to be a. finished one of it£ kind. 
■ca all possible directions for the treatment of diseases, with dab- 
cripUona of Bjmptoma, and an abridged Materia Hedica," — Bwlaa 

I very compnlensire and very explicit — N. Y. Evangrlitt. 

ugh not at present exclua ve\y co fined to the medical profession, we 

been consulted d r ng the past jear n Borne fiftj or sixty eases, 

Til I If 1 ho J n of tl e far-sighted and fai,'»'i'"i8, 

llila lidTilddef Iniated lo Honneupiilhj, 

1 ] 1 T>l 1 ir unTw 1 r unto many in Ihe chMge 

1 I I T enlnl c efT'cl J. Sow what of all this? 

I It 1 Dr P 1 bu k fur onr Direetorf ; He hnve 

r 1 — !neM\ to r friends who hnvewished 

I I a 1 k f 1 J I pt r lie s Domestic Physician and 

1 1 i 1 f r r 1 * — Callaraugia Chnnicle 
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MOORE it ANDERSON'S PUBLICATIONS. 



STRAITBKRBT AND GBAPS CIJJLTIJBB. 

MOORE & ANDERSON have just published a small volume 
of one hundred and forty-two pages, 12 mo., entitled The Cul- 
ture OF THE Grape and Wine Making, by Robert Buchanan, 
Member of the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, with an Ap- 
pendix, containing Directions for the Cultivation of thx 
Strawberry, by N. Long worth. Put up for sending by mail, 
in flexible cloth ; price 50 cents ; cloth, usual style, 62^ cents. 

This volume should be in the hands of every cultivator of these delicious 
fruits. For it embodies, in a compact and available form, the experience of 
accomplished and practical Horticulturists on subjects -which have come di- 
rectly under their own observation for a long series of years. 

Of a former edition of "Buchanan on the Orape," published by the 
author, mainly for the convenience of himself and his friends, we subjoin 
a few 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

Mr. Downing, in his Horticulturist says : " It deals more with facts, a6« 
tual experience, and observation, and less with speculation, supposition and 
belief, than anything on this topic that has yet appeared in the United States. 
In other words, a man may take it, and plant a vineyard, and raise grapes 
with success. 

"Furnishes, in a small space, a very great amount of instructive informa- 
tion relative to the culture of the Orape. — Farmer^s and Planter'8 Encydiih 
pmdia. 

" Will be found to convey the most opportune and valuable instruction, 
to all interested in the subject" — NeiU'a Fruit and Flower Garden, 

MOORE A ANDERSON, Publishers, 

28 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 



BORROWS ROVING ADVENTURES ; By Geo. Borrow, 
Author of "The Gipsies in Spain," *' The Bible in Spain," etc. 
With fine portrait. Large type. Complete in one beautiful oc- 
tavo volume. Pp. 660. 

"He colors like Rembrandt, and draws like Spagnoletti.'' — Edinhurgk 
Review. 

"The pictures are so new that those best acquainted with England will 
find it hard to recognize the land they may have traveled over."*— AofioiMiJ 
JnteUigeneer, 

•* We could hardly sleep at night for thinking of it"— Biodboootf, 



WILLIAM H. MOOIUi * Oo'b PUBUCA1101IB» 



RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL. 



AMERICAN BIBLICAL REPOSITORY. 

13 TolainM bound la half Oalf , or Roarfa. #46 OOi 

Them iralttmet eooUin tlie whole of ttai* valoablt (tautMlf wlifl* eoadoelodl bf Tto- 
fejMor RoUoMiQ and B B. Edwurda. The matter i« inTaMable to eleinrmen and rtadeBtt 
of the BMe, andean be ftmnd in no other torn. A fcw aetta oaly, veoMUB parfeet. 

APPLETOrrS WORIC8. 

The Worka of JntB AppLnoirf D.D., late PreMent <^ Bevdein CMleso, emibndag 

his eovnrae of Theologloal Leetaraa, bto Aeadwte AddroMaa, and » aeleetlon froaa hie 

8ennoD8;wttb a Memoir oThia Lift and ObaoMtar. lvola.oeteTO) MiMtln. #400. 

Theae pidilished writing of Dr. Appleton have frfaead hiaa in the hifheaC mnk of the 
theokmical and ethicai wnteci of our eouatnr. 

BLANCHARO AlfD RICB'S DEBATE ON SI.AVER7. 

Held in the eity of Cineinnati, in October* ItMS. Twa thouaund eepies of this 
work were sold in six weeki after it* poblicatioa. 1 voU, ISmo. Price #1. 

BUSH'S NOTES ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

Geneala, 2 Toli ; laodiia, 2 Tola. ; LeTitioqs, 1 vol. 75 eenta per -nA, 

These Notes are explanatonr. critioal.and praeticaL 

No writer on the Books of the Old Testament has occupied the fround more aU|Tand 
anoceasfuHjr than Prof. Bush in these vohmiee. 

CAMPBELL'S NOTES ON THE FOUR GOSPELS. 

Tianalated flrom the Ghreek, with preliminary Diaeertationa, and Noiaa CMtleal and 
Kxplftnatcffy, firom the latest London edition. 2 Tola. oetaTO, MosUn. #4 GO. 

CUDWORTH^ COMPLETE WORKS. 

The Tme Intellectaal System of the UnlTorse, wherein all the re a a on and phlloao- 
phy of Atheism ia conftited, and its impossibility demonstrated. A Treatise on Im- 
mutable M<nality, with a Discourse eonceming the tme notion of tiie Lord's Sup- 
per ; and two Sermons on 1 John, ii. 8, 4— and 1 Cor. xr. 27. First American edi- 
tion, with Refbreooee to the seTeral Quotations in the Intelleetual 8|]rBtem, and an 
Account of the Liib and Writings of the Author. By Tbomas Bnca, MJL 2 largo 
octaTO roiM.f Muslin. $6 00. 

The Intellectual System of Dr Cud worth is justly reckoned the most valtMiUe treasure 
of ancient Theolofy and Philosophy extant in any lanrua^e ; it is truly called, " An im- 
mense storehouse of facts, of art umeots, and principles.'' 

DAVIE8' SERMONS. 

Sermons on Important Subjects, by the Rot. Saxuxl Datibi, Prseldent of the Ool- 

lefe of New Jersey, with an Essay on the Lift and Times of tike Autht^ , by Auutr 

Barnes. 8 toIs. thick 12mo. ^ 25. 

The Sermons of President Davics are amonir the finest models for the pah>it, of the day 
in which he lived, a day filled with ^reat names in the Church ; they are worthy to be 
studied by every man who has a ctul to the sacred office. 

DUFFIELD ON THE PROPHECIES. 

Dliwertations on the Prophecies, relative to the Second CkMuIng of Jeaos Christ. By 
QBORai DrrnxLD, Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Detroit 484 pagee 
12mo, Musin. #1 00. 

pr. Dufficld is known to be a stroof and orifinal thinker, and a viffofoua and beavtita 

writer. 



VnUAM H. NnORE * CO S ITBLICTATOXS 



DUFFIELD^ REPLY TO PROF. BTUARTa STRICTURES 

Ob Ua iii—r mk, <hi [ha gHODd CikI^ <i( ChilK, 1> nUefa hk (Pi^ BI 

1S3 [i>CH, Itao, >Bdb>. tOwia. 
EOWAROS ON THE WILL. 

■ ud BteBK Bf Juuiua bvuM. WUbuInki 

ERNESTI OK INTERPRETATION, 

ArctmafmaMa \tj Ndch, wiib bb App^adix coatal^ng BxU—ia bflMA HorrlB, 



THE GREAT AWAKENING. 

AHUdt^Df tl» Bcrfnl of iUUgiOB In tba UnM <i< ■d' 



HISTORY OF THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY OF DIVINES. 



HUG'S INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TE8TAMEKT. 

■LSmiu, P»r., Le.,And<iTa. TSOpiw^wMn 93 00. 



KITTO'S CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 



WnUAK B. HOOBB * CO ■ rOBUOTAIOm. 

BUlBXpli ThHi nHnn u* UIUIihI Id Ihcli iitldH, tmllbtjim Ibui mdiilJuiiJlT n- 
waMda farUMB- TM Nuw^ BMni at UiTkNi vu wduaa ehiiuiIj rw iliii 
WVliTlir Iwq AMinCiiiltlHrNilwmlEu. fbi Bntaiv ar anintoic by Dr. HotIf. at KltiE'i 

£!SBilJCc«iininH(Unllliatlin'9KMt. TMwHelMhiUi*itai>>rliiwDl<WCriii.iuii. 

TWt BiiMoTholn -rf il« OW W Hew TeittnMni.^Hivcinieh. Hcne«eiihen,'&. 



bJLiJiciJ lebDlun a(llu>*(i. 

iiiiM, aS^uVpabUaL ut«i>»r wM OninpkTi orb^ niiiiib NW ^^^T^t^ 
nocicBt, whicA hnwitpBwirvdjwipflMiiif altaflRll|lJldQ]u■U■«lwk■ 
wIMdtioWlMinitUuiihliniiCwhiikta Ikimllilil mi Uis urtliduiii. lounmu- 
ti«i> hiMarr. Mogniibr. VQlnoloir. Hd phrueal BHoniw oT Uie Btbld."— ira^M, Aui^or 

<jft»iM rin jB MrTB,iirtMiBi|i<lftftr BWw^riiiilBf ■jBirtulc^ oriLa pUh ^TlL"i'?£r 
InB, Bn<) hove nil doiibT Ihatltw'irfooq bke Eha plact.ib uie uumBluaTwUialan.afeRiT 

PORTER'S HOMELETICa. 

LMtuna on UimsleUci ind Praublng, ud On FubUs Fn/n ; tOCBtbsr wUh 3«- 
mDM (Dil LelUn. B7 Eevnu PdrU, D.D., Pnddcnt or tl)B Tlmlaglnl 
SumliiuT, Andaier. SncOQd EtliDon. 418 p«(M. llmo, Hnilln. (1 2S. 
A booi ttioE ihoujil tte En the hand* of eirery SLuiteat oT TbealoCT >Qd «vsv]' GtstKnB4n. 

ROMAinaH NOT CHRISTIAItlTT ; 

A HrJBt of P<val»f Lsoluni^ ip which PDpar3i feed ProtaKontiim u* cODlnAUd ; 
•bowini tht Incompulibililr of lh> roTn»r »llh Fr»ili>tn ind Png Initjiutioni. 
B> V. L. Ri«, D. D., Pmilor of Iht Cenlrmi FnibjUriBii Cborch, CinciiBlli. 

iiro iboDtuid hmTO bno diipotad o^ and tht domukd It sa tba inonaio. 



TYKDALE*8 TESTAMENT. 

Tba N«w TaflUmant of our Lord Ukd SavLoor Jasqi ChtlM. Bj WOJJUt TTVULr, 
tb* Mut^r I printed from Iba orifliiil adlUon, uas ; bdnE tlw Int nmonlu Iniu- 
lidon^mthsaraak: villi ■ Uimoir of hta Lift ud Wrldnga. lO wbkh In u- 



ttoo. Tha leit i< from Iha Londoji edilioc of BuiW, and tbi 
•• Ht. DduEr *dd fniUr ■>> the nJ« of thia^SUna. 



RRST IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND AND ITS PEOPLE, 1^^ HoeH 
aotiMM- of ** Old Bed aaodatone," "^l^ooi Prints of the Creator » ete^ with a Mhaua of 
tkemmUur. l&no, ckiCfa,....!^ 

SCENES AND LEGENDS OF THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND, by HuoK 
MiLUB. l^mo, 4le^ 

CRUDEN'S CONDENSED CONCORDANCE; anewuid complete Gonoorduie* 
to the llo\j Seriptares. By AucxANDKa Crudkh. Berieed and re-edited, by Datib 
Kix«,D.D. Serentti thousand. 8to, eloCh backs,. ... 1,96 

sheep,. . . .1,60 

"The preaent Edhiaa ii better adapted to the pmpoaetof a Coneordaace,by the etanueorinpci^ 

b better M a nwnnil, and it better adapted by Itapiice than the fofpterUuger and expeniivc editioau'* 

SACRED RHETORIC ; or, Composition and Delirery of Sermons. By H.J. Ripuet, 
D. D., Profeffior in Newton Theological Instatntkm. To which are added, Dk. Waeb^ 
Horn 031 Exxmpo&AinouB Pksachiho. Second thousand. 12mo, .cloih,..*. ,75 

ANCIENT LITERATURE AND ART. The Importance of the Study of the Greek 
and Roman Claas&cs. Mlseellaneoas Essays on sabjeets connected with Classical lita»- 
tnre, wtth the Biography and Correspondence of oninent PhUologbts. By Professor B. 
Scabs, Secretary of Maoachnsetts Board of Edacation, Prof. B. B. Sdwabds. of AndoTor, 
and Profl 0. C. FxLTOH, of Cambridge. Second thooaand. 12mo, eu^....!^ 

MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE, (Chambers' Peoide's Edition,) by L. Batmoh» 
Ds TnucouK ; ^etiskd, with Notbs, alloding partiealariy to writers prondn«it in late 
political events at Paris. By WauAX Stauohtoh Chasb, A. M. Second thousand. 
With afine portrait of Lamaktirx. ' >l^o, '. doth,....!^ 

**Thi« ia the only complete treatise of the kind on tUa nibjeet, cither in fkeadi or£B|^iih,aad 
has receired the highest commendatian."— Jf. T. Mvenmg FomL 

THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT COLLEGIATE SYSTEM in the United Stataa. 
By Pbabcis Watlahd, D. D., President of Brown XJniTerrity. 16taio,. . . .ck>th,. ... ,50 

THE MARRIAGE RING; or, How to make Home Happy. From the writings of Joos 
AaexLL Jamxb. Bbautiful Illubteaxkd Emtioh. 16mo, xloth,gilt,.... ,75 

ONESIMUS : or, the Apostolic Directions to Christian Masters, In reference to their 
Oares, conridered. By Eyah ozucus, cloth,.... yK 

CHRISTIANITY AND SLAVERY. A Rktxxw of Ihs. Fuller and Wayland on 
Slarery. By Wm. Haouz, D. D. 18mo, paper cover,.... ,12^ 

CHRISTIANITY AND SLAVERY. BTBiornBas onttie Rer. Dr. Hague's Review of 
Drs. Fuller and Wayland on D(»nestic Slavery. By the Rev. Thomas BfxRXDiTH, 
Raleigh, N. C. 18mo, paper,.... ,12^ 

SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY; oontaininga descriptive aeconni of Qnadm- 
peds. Birds, Fishes, Insects, Reptiles, Serpents, Plants, Trees, Minerals, Qeins, and 
Freclons Stones, mentioned in the Bible. By William Cabpxhtxb, Iiondon; wiU& 
Improvements, by Rev. Q. D. Abbott. lUnstrated by numerous engravbigs. Also. 
Sketches of Palestine. 12mo, xloth,....!^ 

THE CHRISTIAN REVIEW. Edited by Jambs D. Ekowlbb. Babnas Sxabb, and 
S.F.Smith. 8 vols., half cloth, lettered,.... 8/)0 

Sngle volumes, (except the first,) may be had in numbers, 1,00 



i^ The Chriatian Review contains valnable eontribntlons from the leading men of ttM Biylllt 
•ad several other denominatloef aadiaavalnaUeaeqnialtioatoanylllMaiy. 



VALUABLE WORKS 

FUBLXIHBB BT 

MOORE & ANDERSON, 

S WEST FOUBTH 8TBSST, CIKCIKKATI. 



ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY FOR 1850: or, Tc«>Book oTlMte fa 
adeoce and Art, exhibiting the moet important dlwoTeries and improvements inMeefaan- 
Scs, Useftil Arta, Natural Plukwophy, Cliemifltry, Astmmomy, Meteorologj: Zuoktgj 
BoCaaj, MineialoKjr, Geology, Geography, Antiqnitiea, &e. ; togiBtber with a liacof xeeeoft 
Seicntiiie PnblicationB ; a classified list of Patents ; obitaariea of eminent Seientifie Men ; 
an index of important papers in Scientific Joomala, r^orts, ke. Edited by Datxd A. 
Wxus, and GxoBGB Blus, Jb. WithPortiait of Prot Agusis. l&no,.. cloth,. ...1,85 

p^[ier coTcn,* « • al^OO 

TUa wotk win be itraed aannaDyyand the reading pabHe may e»dfy and promp C ^y pomsi 
Ihimwlif I of the moat important Ikett diaeorend or annonnced in these departmentiL 

As ft is aot intended tor ■dentiiic men exehuBTCly, but to mert the wants of the general readv* 
ttlHMbeentheaimoftfaeEditontiiatthe artieksshoald bebriofandintaDiglliletoalL Tha 
Xdlton ha^e reecired the approbation, coonad and personal eontiibatioqs of Froftsaon AguriSt 
Honfind, and Wyman, of Harrard Unirersity, and many other adentiflc gentlemen. 

THE ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY, FOR 1851* tSitibj 7>Aya A. 
Wxus, and Gbobox Buss, Jb. With Portrait of Prot RilHman. IStaio,.. doth,.... 1,85 

Paper oofen,. • . .1^00 
«V Each Tolnme of the abore work Is distinct in itaeli; and eontainB entire)^ new matter 

THE POETRY OF SCIENCE; or. The Physical Phenomena of Katore. BySoasn 
HuBT, author of " Panthea." " Beeeazches of Li|^" etc first American, from the 
Becond London edition. 12mo, cloth,... .1^ 

«*Theaatfaor,whlle adhering totroesdenee>hsssettorthitstrttttsinanwTr»siling1yeap<ifalfaf 
style.** — Commercial Advertuer, 

•We an heartily glad to aee this faiteiesting work re-pnbHahedfaiAmetiea. BisabookOatii 
abook."— iSEciditi/le American. 

** It is one of the most readable, interesting, snd inst ructl re works of the kind, Oat ve have ever 
seen.**— PML Ckrietiam Observer. 

CYCLOPAEDIA OF ANECDOTES OF LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 
OontalnhBg a ooploos and choice selection of Anecdotes of the Tariooa Ibnns of Llteratoi^ 
of tli0 Artt, of Arcliitectaxe, EngraTings, Mosic, Poetry, Painting and Scolptore, and of 
the most celebrated Literary Characters and Artists ci difEraent coontries and Ages, ets. 
^y KAXLin AsTm, A. M., author of " CydopsBdia of Moral and Beligions Anecdotes,'* 
oelaTCV doth. 

CYCLOP>EDIA OF SCIENTIFIC ANECDOTES, containfaig a selection respecting 
(be Tarioas Sdenoes and Mechanical Arts, and of their most distingaished Totaiies. By 
KAZun ABTm, A. M., aothor of ** Qyclopeadia of Moral and BeUgioas Aneodoiea.'' 
One Tolmne, cloth. 

The two works together, will embrace the best Anecdotes in Ancient and Modem collections, as 
wen as in Tarioas IBstoriet, Biographies and FQes of Periodical literatme, 4rc. The whole elaarified 
■nder i^tpropriate tubjecto, alphabetically arranged, and each supplied with a reiy ta& and 
particalar Index of topics and names. Both the abore rolmnes will flnt be pubUalied in nnmbers 

ilitf fii in an, at 35 cents each— making together two large oetaro rolomes, of abont 700 pages 
«a^ mnstraled with nnmenms fine engmrings. The first nnmber wtU be iaraed about ttit fiol 
af i pH. tn Irr i — '^tt' ■■^* — .^l y .«.«n .u,mmji^»mji. 
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THE EARTH AND MAN : Leetoxes on OoMPAKAnn Phtsicai. Gsocikapst, in tti 
relation to the Hlitory of Mankind. By Abrold Ovtot. Profenor of Physical Geogiaphy 
and ffistory, NeuohateL Tnuulatod from tha French, by Prof. G. 0. Fzltok, with illot- 
tzations. Second thooMnd. iSmo^ *.... cloth,... J^ 

** ThoM who hare been aeenstomed to regard Oeognphj as a merely dea c ript l Te bnmeh of lewn- 
jig, drier than the remainder biacait aft« a Toyage, wiU be delighted to find this hitherto on- 
attimctiTe portuH eonTertod into a sdeaee, ttw principles of which are definite and the lesotti 
concluslTe."— JVortA American JUftiew. 

** The grand idea of the yrmk i» happily expre ssed by the anfliOE; where he calls it the geogre^ 
teal nutrch q/* hittanf. Faith, science, teeming, poetry, taste, in a word, genins, have hbeiaUy 
contribated to the prodaction of the work under reriew. Sometimes we feel as if we woe 
studying a treatise on the exact soienoesi at others, it strikes the ear like an epic jioem. Now it 
reads like Mstory, and now it sounds like proplie^. Jt wiU find readexa in whaterer Isngosge 
U may be published."— (Arif«aii Examiner. 

** The work Is one of high meill, exhibiting a wide range of knowledge, great research, and a 
philosophical spirit of inrestigation. Its perusal will well repi^ the most learned in such sobjecti, 
and give new rlews to all, of man's relation to the g^be he fnbaWts.**— Jglftnow's JoitmaL 



COMPARATIVE PHYSICAL AND HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY: or, the 

Study of the Earth and ite Inhabitants. A series of gradoi^ed oonzaea for the use of 
Schools. By Aknold Gutot, author of ** Earth and Uui,'' etc 

The series hereby announced will coxudst of three courses, adapted to the eapadty of three dif- 
ferent ages and periods of study. Ttit first is intended fat p i teiaiy achoola, and fiw children of 
flfom seren to ten years. The second is adapted fbr hi{^ier sohoois, and fi>r young persons of fion 
ten to fifteen years. The third is to be used as a sdentUo mannal In Academies and GoU^es. 

Each course wiU be divided into two parts, one of purely Fhyrical Oeography, tilie other fbr Eflt> 
n<«raphy. Statistics, P(Atical and EOstorlcal Oeography. Eadh part will be lllnstrated by a colored 
Physical and Politieal Afias, prepared expressly fbr this purpose, delineating, with the greatest 
care, the configuration of the surface, and the other physical phenomena alluded to in the owres- 
ponding work, the distribution of the races of men, and the political divisions Into States, 4rc., frc. 

The two parts of the first or preparatory course are now in a forward state of ineparati<m, and 
wiU be issued at an eariy day. 

MURAL MAPS:a series of elegant colored Maps, exhibiting the Physical Phenomeoa 
of the Globe. Projected on a large scale, and intended to be suspended in the Recitation 
Room. ByAENOLD Gutot [In pxepazation] 

KITTO'S POPULAR CYCLOP>EDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. Con- 
densed Arom the larger work. By John Kitto, D. D., F. S. A., auttior of " The Pictoral 
Bible," " History and Physical Geography of Palestine," Editor of *^ The Journal of 
Sacred Literature," etc. Assisted by numerous distinguished Scholars and DiTlnes, 
British, Continental and American. With numerous illustrattons. One Tolome, 
octaTO, 8l2pp cloth,.... 3,00 

Ths Populah Biblical CTCLOPiBDiA of Litxbatubb is designed to ftimish a Dictiovast 
or TUB BiBLB, embodying the products of the best and most recent researches in Biblical liter* 
atnre, in which the Scholars of Europe and America have been engaged. The work, the result 
of immense labor and research, and enriched by the contributions of writers of distinguished 
eminence In the various departments of Sacred Iriterature,— has been, by universal consent, 
pronounced the best work of its class extant i and the one best suited to the advanced knowledge 
of the present day in all the studies connected with Theological Science. 

The Cycloptedia of Biblical Literature ftom which this work is condenaed by ike anther, ii 
published In two volumes, rendering it about twice the size of the present work, and is intended, 
says the author, more particularly for Ministers and Theological Students ; while the Popular 
Curlopctdia is Intended for Parents, Sabbath School Teachers, and the great body of the religiooi 
public. It has been the author's aim to avoid imparting to the work any color of fectarton at 
denominational bias. On such points of diffterence among Christians, the ITistorical mode of 
treatment has been adopted, and care has been taken to provide a fair account of the aigumenti 
which have seemed most conclusive to the ablest advocates of the rarious opinions. The FIctond 
lUusfarations— amoimting to more than three hundred— are of the Teiy h^hest order of tiie aii 



TH£ FOOT- PR! NTS OF THE CREATOR ; or, the A«terolep«i8 of SfcromiMM, 
with numerouB illustrations. By HuOH Millxb, auttior of " The Old Red Sandstone," 
&c. From the third London Edition. With a Memoir of the author, by Louis AOASSa. 
12mo, cloth,.... 1,00 

Db. B vcki^kd, at a meeting of the Biitiah Association, said he had neyer been so much aston« 
lahed in his life, by the powers of any man, u he had been by the geological descriptions of Mr. 
Miller. That wonderful man described these objects with a facility which made him ashamed of 
the comparatire meagreness and poverty of his own descriptions in the " Bridgewater Treatise.** 
which had cost him hours and days of labor. He toould give his l^ hcmd toposaen tuch power* 
of description a$ this man ; and if it pleased Prbyidence to spare his useful life, he, if any one* 
would certainly render science attractive and popular, and do equal service to theology and geology. 

** Mr. Miller's style is remarkably pleasing i his mode of popularizing geological knowledge un- 
surpassed, perhaps unequalled; and the deep reverence for Divine Revelation pervading all, adds 
Interest and value to the volume." — 2few York Com. Advertiser. 

** The publishers have again covered themselves with honor, by giving to the American pubUe* 
with the Author's permission, an elegant reprint of a foreign work of science. We eamestlj 
bespeak for this work a wide and free circidation, among all who love science much and religioa 
taxare." — Puritan Recorder, 

TH E OLD RED SAN DSTON E ; or, New Walks in an Old Field. By Hugh Millxb. 
Illustrated with Plates and Geological Sections. 12mo, cloth,. . . .1,00 

** Mr. Miller's exceedingly interesting Iwok on this formation is just the sort of work to render 
amy subject popular. It is written in a remarkably pleasing style, and contains a wonderfbl 
amount of information."— Westminster Review, 

*' It is withal, one of the most beautiAil specimens of English composition to be found, convey- 
ing information on a most difficult and profound science, in a style at once novel, pleasing and 
elegant. It contains the results of twenty years close observation and experiment, resulting in an 
accumulation of facts, which not only dissipate some dark and knotty old theories with regard to 
ancient formations, but establish the great truths of geology in more perfoct and harmonious coitt- 
■istency with the great truths of revelation." — Jlbanif Spectator, 

PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY : Touching the Structure, Development, Distributiini, 
and Natural Arrangement of the Races or Akimals living and extinct, with numeroiui 
illustrations. For the use of Schools and Coll^^. Part I., Compabativb Phtsioloot. 
By LouiB AoASSiz and Augustus A. Gould. Reyised edition. 12mo,... cloth,.... 1^ 

** This work places us in possession of information half a century in advance of all our elemen- 
tary works on this subject. * * No work of the same dimensions has ever appeared in the 
English language, containing so much new and valuable information on the subject of which it 
treats." — Prof. James Hall, in the AU>anif Joumai. 

** A work emanating from so high a source hardly requires commendation to (^ve it currency. 
The volume is prepared for the student in zoological science ; it is simple and elementary in its 
style, full in its illustrations, comprehensive in its range, yet well condensed, and brought into the 
narrow compass requisite for the purpose bttended.** — SUlimttn's Journal. 

" The work may safely be recommended as the best book of the kind in our language.** — Chri»- 
ti<xn Examiner. 

** It Is not a mere book, but a work— a real work in the form of a book. Zoology is an interesting 
science, and here is treated with a masterly hand. The history, anatomical structure, the nature 
and habits of numberless animals, are described in clear and plain language and illustrated with 
Innumerable engravings. It is a work adapted to colleges and schools, and no young man should 
be without it." — Scientific American, 

PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY, PART II. Systematic Zoology, in which the Prln- 
ciples of Classification are applied, and the principal groups of anhnals are briefly 
characterised. THth munerons illuifanationi. 12dio, ^ prepwatlQi^ 
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iAKC SUPERIOR : Iti Phytieil CbasmOgt, Tegatetton nd Animals, eompned irftii 
flMMs of oChflr and sfanUar n^finmM^ by L* AoAflBi, and eooMlmtlonB ftom otber cmlneiit 
BeiantUle Gentlmnsn. With a Nanatfra of tiie B^edUkm, and iUnatratiknu by J. X. 
OUwt One TolnnM ooteTO, alegantty innatratod, ..••.eIoth,«..Ut|GO 

Ikt iUiMlnttoas, wtanttta la nwnbtr, an la the ftMet fijleof ttM artibjSdnreii emlaadBg 
Lekeead Laadieape Sceneiy, lldiet, and eOMr ohjeeli of Nalvial Btotocy, wtOi aa ovfUne n^ 
ef Lake Saperior. 



This work Is oae of tlie aeost TdaaUe sdewtme vorics fliat lias appessed in tliis ooaafay. 
bibodjing the nsestelMs of <nir best seientlfic niea, xdattnc to a lalOMcto eoaspantfTcly a^^ 
nglon, it wiU be found to oontda a great anioaat of seiealifle inteaMtion. 

CHAMBERS' CYCLOPiEDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. A Selection of 
tiie choioeet pzodoolfona of Xnglieh Autluna, firani tlie eadiart to tha pieeoit time. 
Oonneeted by a Critteal and Biograpliieal BJatovy. Forming two laxge imperial oetaTO 
▼otomee of 700 pages eaefa, double oolumn letter press; with upwards of 800 degaDS 
niiutrations. Xditedby Bobibv Geambim, emboesedc]och.....o,00 

eloth, ftiU gfit, ezaa,. • • .7,60 

•beep, extra, raised bands,. .. .6,00 

The woikembtaees abont one flioasend Aatlion^diraBolo^eelly ananged and classed as Po^ 
lflstflriani» DramatJsti, FhHosopheis, Metaphyridaas, Divines, cte^ with choice sdectioat fron 
Ihilr wiitlafi, oonaeeted Ity a Biogtaphiea], HistoKleal, aad CritiealKannliTe; thus ^esenlinga 
aomfdete Tiew of Sai^iriiLiteiatare, ftom the eeiiicst to the present tfme. Ijet the reader open 
lAere he wUl, he oaanot Itiil to And aiatter for proftt aad ddi^iL Tlie SeleetioBS ere gemsr- 
iafoilte riches in a little reomr-in tlie language of another **A wholb Evoush I«iaBAaT rvaan 
nowv ivxo OKS oBSAP book I** 

evTheAHBBioAsreditioaef ttdsfalaahle work iseniielied 1»y ttie eddidon of iiae sted eai 
mesaotint Engravings of the lieads of BnAxanuaa, Annisov, Braovi a fhll length poctraitof 
Da. Jonrsoir i aad a heantiftd seenie re p re se n tati on of OuTaa Ooumkxth aad Da. Jomrsov. 
These important and elegant addUtoai^ together witti saperier peper and binding, render the 
AnaaiCAK, snpezior to all other edittons. 

CHAMBERS' MISCELLANY OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING KNOWL- 
EDGE. Bdited by WnuAM Ghamubi. With elegant SlnstzatiTeEiigraTingB. IOtoIs. 

cloth,.... 7]60 

eloth,gilt,....10^ 

lfll>rary, stieep,. . . .10,00 

av This work lias l>een hig^y reoommended liy distiagoislied individaals, as admirably adapted 
to Family, Sabbath and District School Libraries. 

•*It wouldbedifflcolttoilndany miscenaay superior or even equal to itt it richly deserres the 
^thets * usefiil and entertaining,* and I would recommend it very strongly, as extremely well 
adapted to form parts of a libraiy for the young, oar of a social or circulating library, in town or 
eoimtiy."— CTeorire B. EmertOHt B$q^ Chairman JSosUm School Book Committee. 

CHAMBERS' PAPERS FOR THE PEOPLE. 12mo, fai beaatiftil ornamented 
oorers •••••• • 

This series is mainly addressed to that numerous class whose minds hare been educated by the 

improved schooling, and the numerous popular lectures and publications of the present day, and 

who consequently crave a higher Idnd of Literature tiian can be obtained tluou|^ the existing 

eheap periodicals. The Papers embrace BUstcny, ArchsB<dogy, Biography, Science, the Industrial 

*"* Fine Arts, the leading topics in Social Economy, together with Critfdsm, Fiction, Personal 

*ttve, and other branches of Elegant Literature, each number containing a distinct subject 

> series will consist of sixteen numbers, of U8 peges eaeh, and when aemplstod, will aaaks 
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